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— The Perfect Tense, I have arrived. 


PER8, 


81KGULAm. PLURAL. 

1. RASiDa-am, “ I have ^ RASiD^z-em, We hav® 

arrived.'' arrived." 


RASiD«-t, ‘‘Thou hast 
arrived." 


2 .) 

I 

3. »'V"j RASiDfl-«J<.“Hehas 

arrived." 


S>\ UASiJya ed, “ You have 

arrived." 

nASiBa-andy They have 
*v ^ 

arrived." 


10th. — Pluperfect Tense, I had arrived. 

1, RASlDa hudaniy “ 1 

had arrived." 

p 

2. RASiDa &M<n, “Thou 

hadst arrived." 

8, RASlDa hudt “ He 

bad arrived." 


RASiDa hudem, “ We 
had arrived." 

RASlDa budedf You 
had arrived." 

RASlDa hudand/'TUey 
had arrived." 


IXth.— -F uture Perfect, I shall have arrived 

1. . < **>--*j HASiDa basham, “l 

shall have arrived." 

RASlDa bdshu^^Thon 
shall have arrived." 


2 . 


3. jJib RASi Da /;d5/ia</,“ He 

shall have arrived." 


RASlDa bdshemy W® 

r** * 

shall have arrived." 


RASlDa hashed, “You 
shall have arrived." 
RASlDa ^;aA'Aawc^,“They 
shall have arrived." 


a. There are a few other compound Tenses, or rather modes of 
expression, besides those given in the paradigm of which will 

be treated of in the Syntax. Vide § 7o. 

43. In the same manner may be conjugated every Verb 
in the Persian language. Hence it would be, on our 
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PEEl’ACE. 


The object of the following Work is to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of a language universally allowed to be the richest 
and most elegant of those spoken in Modern Asia. To the 
general scholar, the Persian recommends itself, from its 
vast stores of graceful and entertaining literature. To tlie 
traveller in the East, a knowledge of it is as essential as 
that 01 the French used to be in Europe. Lastly, to our 
British Youth, Avho annually resort to India, destined to 
become, in due time, the guardians of our Eastern Empire, 
an acquaintance with Persian is of tlie utmost importance. 
In the first place, it is the Court language of the Musa! man 
Princes, and that of the higher classes generally ; and, in the 
second place, a knowledge of it is requisite for the proper 
attainment of the Hindustani, or popular language, which 
is s{)oken and understood, more or less, in every part of the 
country. 

1 have been long convinced, from experience, that a work 
like tlie present is a desideratum. A Grammar of any 
language, adapted for a beginner, ought to be brief and 
perspicuous, containing only the general and more useful 
principles of such language. It ought to be accompanied 
with Easy Extracts for practice, as well as a copious Vo- 
'iabulary. At the same time, the shortest Grammar is too 
long for a beginner : therefore, those parts ahsulutely necessary 
for the first reading ought to he rendered more prominent, 
by the use of a larger type. Lastly, the work ought to be 
confined entirely to its legitimate purpose — the instructing 
of beginners ; not deviating into ingenious metaphysical and 
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etymological discussions, however interesting in their proper 
place : nor should it be over-crowded with superHuous para- 
digms of Verbs, &c., so as to swell up the volume to an 
undue extent. 

If this criterion of a good elementary Giammar is sound, 
which I think few men of sense will dispute, then there is 
ample room for the pi’cscmt little work, however imperfect in 
executioi], as the first att(;m])t of the kind that has yet been 
made in this country, witli regaixl to the Persian language. 

Let it not be supposed, that because this book is small 
in bulk it must necessarily be superlicial and imperfect; for, 
as Sa\lz says, which means, 

that ‘‘good gear maybe contained in small parcels.'’ In 
fact, I am convinced that the student will here find all the 
intbnnatioii of any consequence contained in largt*r volunuis, 
and a great d<5al which they do not contain. I have endea- 
voured throughout the work to eidarge upon those parts 
oi‘ the subject wldcli I have observed to be most needed by 
beginners. Such parts of the Grammar of the Persian lan- 
guage as agree with our own, or with that of European 
languages in general, I have passed over with the utmost 
brevity. 

The only work on tlie subject to which I am under any 
ol)ligation is the Pei'sian Grammar of Dr. Lumsden, Calcutta, 
1810, in two folio volumes. From this valuable work I have 
exti'acted many a pearl, though, it must he confessed, I was 
obliged often to dive through an enormous mass of water to 
])r<)cur(* it. Still, with all its metaphysics and verbosity, 
Dr. Luinsden’s Grammar ought to be pei'uscd l)y every one 
who wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of the l^ersian 
language. It is indeed a pity that the Work should not be 
n'j)vinted in this country : it would form two octavo volumes: 
and, wlien printed in our elegant types, and on good T)aT»er, 
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it would not look nearly so formidable and repulsive as it 
does in its present state. 

The Selections for Reading, appended to the Grammar, 
consist of s(wenty-lbur tales and anecdotes, commencing with 
the shortest and easiest. In the first sixteen pnges 1 have 
given the short vowels and the symbol marked in full; 
and ill the remainder the marks have been omitted, except 
ill the case of an izafat, or when there might arise an am- 
biguity Iroiii tlie omission. I have, throughout tlu*. Selections, 
employed a species of punctuation, which the retuler will lind 
very serviceable. The da^/t ( — ), denotes a half-stop, like 
our comma, or semicolon; the 5far (*), a full-stop ; and the 
note ot inteiTogation is the same as our own turned back- 
wards. Of the propriety of employing some sort of punctu- 
ation in Oiiental compositions there can be no doubt: the 
beginners will tind dilliculties enough to encounter, even whei 
tiujy know wliere the sentence begins and ends, wliich i 
really no unreasonable indulgence. 

In the present Edition I have carried into elfect the 
intention I expressed in the Jheface of the Second Edition. 
1st. A section on Arabic words, such as occur most freijuentiy 
in Persian, conlining myself cliieHy to their mecliaiiism, and 
the changes wliich they undergo; 2dly, A treatise on Prosody, 
which is greatly waiitcAl, tliere being only two works in onr 
language that treat of the subject, viz. (Tladwin's and Pro- 
fessor Lee’s, both of wliich are exceedingly meagre, inaccurate, 
and imiutelligilde. Witbout a knowledge of the various 
metres, much of the beauty of the Persian Poets is lost; and, 
besides, the metre frequently assists us in detecting errors of 
the copyists. At the same time, tlu* Selections have been 
enriched by the addition of some specimens from the best 
Poets. 

Ill conclusion, let me address myself to the student as to 
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wluit 1 consider the best plan for perusing this work. In the 
first place, make yourself perfectly acquainted with the letters, 
and their various sounds; after which, read and remember the 
declension of the Substantives mard and hitdh^ ptiges 32 
and 33; and the Verb rasldauj page 39. This done, read 
over carefully the Fable, page 21, an analysis of which is 
given in page 76; and, afterwards, read the Story, page 22, 
ascertaining the meaning of every word from the Vocabulary. 

The next step is, to study carefully all the paragraphs in 
the Grammar printed in large type; after wnich, read and 
translate, by the aid of the Vocabulary, the first ten or twelve 
pages of the Selections, lleing now able to read lluently, 
peruse the Grammar from the very beginning till the end of 
the Syntax. I do not mean that you should commit it all to 
memory ; but read it with such attention, that you may 
afterwards be able to know where to look for any rule or 
explanation of which you may feel the want. Preserve by 
you an accurate translation of every story as you proceed in 
the Selections ; and, at the end of six weeks or two months, 
endeavour to restore your translation back into Persian. 
Proceed thus till you have finished the prose part of the book, 
and you will then find yourself possessed of a v(n*y fiiir ele- 
menlarj/ knowledge of the language. 

Finally, read attentively the Sections VI. and VII.; after 
which, proceed to the Extracts from the Poets, carefully 
examining the various metres, and scanning each line as you 
go on. After this initiation, procure the latest edition of 
Johnson’s Persian Dictionary; and then I leave you to read 
any Persian Author you may take a fancy to. 

D. FOllBES. 


58, Ihirtoii Crescent^ 1801. 
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SKCTION I. 

ON rilE LETTERS AND SYMBOLS USED IN WRITING. 

1. ^I'he I’ersiuns'* liave for nianj ceiitiii'ies adopted the 
Al])luiliet of the Arabs, eonsistiiii^ of 'rweiitij-cujht letters : 
to wliich tliey have added four other charaeters, to express 
sounds peculiar to llieir own laiij'iiagie These letters, then, 
Thirty-two in uunilier, are all considered to be eonsonants, 
and are wiitten aial read I’roin right to left; and, eonse- 
quently, their books and manuscripts begin at wliat wo .‘^lionld 
call the eud. Heveral of the letters assume diHereiit I'oi'ins, 
according to their [wsition in the I'orrnation ol’ a word or a 
combined gi'oiip; as may be seen in tlic following 'I’alde, 
Column V. Thus, in a coinbinatiun of three or more letters, 
rhe first of the gronj), on the I'ight-hand side, will have the 
fonu marked Inithd ; the letter or letters bet ween the first 
and last will have the form marked Mrdial ; and the last, on 
the left, will have the Fiiud form. Observe, also, that in this 
Tabl(‘, (h)lnmn 1. contains the names of the letters in the 
Persiiin character; 11. the same in Koman clniracter; 111. the 
detached form of the letters, which should be learned first ; 
and IV. the corresponding English letters. 

The Alphabet here described is used, generally spisiking, by all 
those nations who have adopted the religion of Muhammad ; viz. along 
the North and East of Africa, in Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, and by 
the Mirsalinan portion of the people of India and Malacca. 
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THE PERSI-ARABIC ALPHABET. 


1 11. 

NAME. 

1 

HI. i IV. 

I)KTA('HEI) ?(>WKR. 
FORM. 

1 COMBINED 

FORM. 


VI. 

EXEMPLIFICATIONS. 

1 

_i 

Final 

' Med 

Initial 

1 Final. 

Medial. 

Initi;.). ' 


a! if 

1 

i 

1 

: 1 

1 

1 

' 

b" 

>■ 

L-^i ‘ 


he 


i * 




^L) 

* 

1, ^ ^ 


J 




1 

( 





9 


9 

Li 

pe 

V 

! P 


- 

. J 

V V 


C.wv^ 

V • 


ji 

1 * 



1 


i 



c, ^ 

✓> ^ 


J 

fe 

o 

i ^ 


1^: 

3 


Ou4^ 

jW 

1 








c 

c>> 



J 

se 

ul> 

s 



■.^‘3 


cJ1aiX>> 

> 



jlm 


J 






A 









J 



9 

1 ^ 

che 

£ 

cJl 

t 

s: 

V 

?• 



V * 

V ■• 


he 

c 

h 

t 



9 

c-i> 

0 

>• 

. P 

^ i 

L> 

kfie 

t 

kk 

. 

c 


t . 

> 

* LJ) 

c 

x* 

51 


f 1 

A 

Jb 

dal 


1 d 

J. 

a 


.^Lo 

lXxs 

Ijo 

V 

w “ 


zdl 

i 

z 

jk 

SiX 




;0O 

w 

rf 


re 

J 

r 

irj 


J 

> 

x' 




ze 

j 

z 


t/v 

J 

> 

/ 

c. 

jj 


zhe 

J 

zh 

.*! 

/• A 

A 

J 


jk 


c ^ 


sin 

Ly* 

s 

j 

U- 1 



(j^V 

lW 












9 ^ 

1 


slim 


sll 

«*. 

LT 


A 




Jw> 1 

1 

S'ld 

uo 

tV 


X3. 

JO 

(^l3 


c ^ 

«X>a5 

-* ! 

1 

j 
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■ - 

I. 

11. 


IV. 

V. 

(;oMIlI>IEI> FORM. 

VI. 1 

EXEMPr IFK'ATIONS. j 

-NAMK. 

DKTACHKl) 

FORM. 

POWER. 

Fin.al. 

Mod. 

Initial- 

Filial. 

ModiaJ. 

1 

Initial. 

. 5 I 0 

zdd 


z 



jO 

-p ^ 

(>jJU 


y 

yc^ 

w 

0^ 

y 


to, a 

Ip 

t 

k 

k 

k 

kjk^ 





ZOtC 

Ip 

z 


h. 

]b 


h.Q.^ 

y 

)^' 

jsk 


\wi 

t 

’a^r. 


ji 




C 9 

OsJO 

(J— ^ 

^9 


ghdin 

t 

gh 

t 

k 




•• 

4 

/« 

lJ 

I 


k 

i 



jidwj 

li. 

(_j\s 

M 

d 

Jf 

(J 

k 

3 

(jV 

(J^ 

jjL^ 


uiK 

kaf 


k 


s: 

f 




c/ 

LJlf 

■S"f 

J 

S 


r 

f 



X 

/ 


Jam 

J 

1 

J 

i 

1 

JU 





mm 

r 

m 

r 



,U3 


y y 

{J* 

oy 

nun 

u 

n 

u 


^ 3 

uy 




jIj ' 







f 


>> 

. 1 ^ 

icdw 

J 


J 


J 

y 





he 

S 

// 

A 



uto 

y 

a3 

W’ 


ij 

ye 


j/A'c- 

0 



Jk 



y 

'J'.’ 


2. Perhaps the best mode of learning the Alplial)et, is, Fii’st, to 
write out several times the detached or IVill forms of tlie letters in 
Column III. Secoiidiy, to observe what changes (if any) these 
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imdergo, when combined in the formation of wonts, as 
exhil)ited in Column V. Tliirdly, to endeavour to trans- 
fer, into their corresponding Englisli letters, tlie words 
given as exemplifications in ('olumn VI. This last pro- 
cess to be performed twice ; viz. let the learner, in the 
first place, transfer the words, letter for letter, without minding 
the short vowel marks and other symbols. This done, let 
him carefully read the Grammar up to § 21, and then, for 
t\m second time, transfer all the words in Column VI., with 
all the appropriate vowels, Ac. 

a. The learner will observe, that the letters 1, d. j, and ^ 

do not alter in shape, whether Initial, Medial, or Final. Another 
peculiarity which they have, is, that tlmy never unite* with the letter 
following*’, to the left. The letters 1? soid in like niiinner, do not 
alter, but ihey always unite with the letter following on the loft hand. 

PRONUNCIATION OF THE LETTERS. 

3. In the foregoing Ttible, most of the letters are suffi- 
ciently represented by the correspotiding Englisli characters 
given in the parallel Column, No. IV. Suffice it for us here, 
then, to offer a few brief observations on such letters ns differ 
from our own in sound, or such as require two of our cha- 
racters to represent them : 

CJ t The sound of this letter is softer and more dental 
than that of the English t: it corresponds with the t of the 
(ia(dic dialects, or that ul the Italians in the word sotto. It 
is identical with the Sanskrit cT. not the 

^ ;V, is sounded hy the Arabs like our th hard, in the 
'words tlikk^ thin ; hut by the Persians and Indians it is pro- 
nounced like our s in the words sick^ sin. 
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^ ch, has the sound of our ch in church. 

is a very strong aspirate, somewhat like our h in tlie 
word hmtl^ hut uttered by compressing the lower niusch^s of 
the throat. 

has a sound like the ch in the word loch, as pro- 
nounced by the Scotch and Irish; or the final c/k in the 
German words schach and huch. 

^ d, is more dental than the Englisli d: the former is the 
Sanskrit the latter is nearer the 5 . The d> of the Celtic 
dialects, and of the Italian and Spanish, corresponds with 
the I^ersian 3 

^ is sounded by the Arabs lil;e our th soft, in the words 
tky and thine ; but in Tersia and India it is g(merally pro- 
nounced like our in zeal. 

j r, is to be sounded more distinctly than we do in 
English, such as the French have it rii tlie w<n‘d pardon. 

j zh^ is pronounced like the J of the French, in the word 
jtur, or our z in the word azure., or our s in plcaanre. 

is uniformly sounded as in our words shun and 
shine. In a few instances it may happen that we sliall liave 
occasion to emi)loy sh and zh to represent, in the Koman 
character, the letters LT* and orj and ^ respectively, when 
following each other without an intervening vowel, as in the 

wolds as, hid, “ more or most e-isy,” and az,lidr, 

‘ jdants.” In such r.ire instances, tlie mark 7" inserted (as in 
tlie preceding words) before the h will serve us a sufficient 
distinction. 
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Cjo eV, )ias a .s(.roiii»er or more hissing sound tliaii our s. 
In Persia and India, Jiowever, there is little or no distinction 
between it and u**- 

UO z, is pronounced by tlie Arabs like a hard d or dt^ 
but in Persia and India it is sounded like z. 

ia /, arid z. These letters are sounded, in Persian, like 
and J, or very nearly so. The anomalous letter ^ will 
be noticed hereafter. 


has a sound somewhat like /y in the German word 
sagen. About the banks of the Tweed, the natives sound 
what they fancy to be the letter r, very like tlie Kastern ^ 


k, bears some resemblance to our c hard, in the woi*ds 
calm, cup ; with this diflerence, that the ^ is uttered from 
the lower muscles of the throat. 


Li" k. This letter is sounded like our k in king, or 
kakndar. It w;is of old wi-ilteii Ci), in which case the 
mark f- served to distingiiisli it from In couise of time, 
however, it came to be written ; consequently the mark * 
was no longer jeciuired, though our type-founders still super- 
lluonsly retain it. As an Initial and Medial it assumes, in 
Arabic manuscripts, the forms and respectively ; 
which are also met with in our best founts. 


//, is sound(Ml like oiir hard g (only), as in go^give] but 
never like our /, as in the words gem, gentle. As it is a 
modification of o: it of coiD'se may assume all the forms of 
that letter, with the additional line at tJie top. 
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L This letter is sounded like our own I in law. When 
the letter alif is coiiil)ined with it, the two assume the form 
^ or^ Id. 

il) at the heginningof a word or syllable, is sounded like 

our n; but at the end of a word or syllable, if preceded by a 

Jong vowel, it has a soft nasal sound, like that of the French 

in s: ch words as nion^ ffarqon^ where the elfect of tlie n is to 

render the preceding vowel nasal, wliile its own sound is 

scarcely perceptil)le. When followed by the labials b. 

0 > 

or ^ it assumes the sound of w, as in the word iAjuS 
pronouiiced (jambad, not gunbad. 

2 A, is an aspirate, like our h in hand, heart ; but at the 
end of a woid, if preceded by the short vowel a (Fatlia, § 4), 

the ^ has no sensible sound, as in ddna, “ a grain^’ ; in 

which case it is called " mnkhtoft, i. e. the 

obscure or im perceptible h. In a fcnv words, where tha fatha 
is a substitute for the long vowel alif^ the final h is fully 

sounded, as in shah (for shah), ‘‘a king," or mail 

(for ^ mdh).^ ‘‘ a nionlh.” It is also sounded in the word 
dal^ ten,'' and all its compounds (v. § 54). It is irnper- 
cejltible in the words and with their coinpounds, 
whetb v they be pronouns or conjunctions. Sliould wc have 
occasion to write in English cliaractei*s a rersiaii word 
ending in tlie imperceptible A, the h will be omitted in 
writing, as in ndnia (not ndmah).^ ‘‘ a letter." 

a. At the end of words derived from Araliic roots, this letter ia 
frequently marked with two dots, thus, and sounded like the letter 
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O ^ In such wordii, when introduced into their lanj^niage, the Persiims 
generally convert the i into C-> ; hut sometimes they leave the & lui- 
altered; and frequently they omit the two dots, in whicdi case the letler 
bicomes imperceptible in sound. 

h. Much more might have been said in describing the sounds of 
several of tlie letters ; but we question much whether the IcartuT would 
be gi’catly benefited by a more detailed description. It is difficult, if 
not im})ossibl(?, to give, in writing, a corn'ct idea of the mere sound ot 
a letler, unless 've have one that corresponds with it in our own boigunge. 
Wbeii this is not the case, we can only have recourse to sucb languages 
as happen to possess the requisite sound. It is jiossibh*, hovvnwer, that 
flic student mat/ ha as ignorant of these languages as of Persian. It 
clearlv follows, then, as a general rule, that tlie correct sounds, of such 
letters as differ from our own, must be learn< d bt/ ihe ear— we may say, 
by a (jood ear ; and, consequently, a long description is needles'^. This 
remark applies in particular to the letters ^ ^ 
and the nasal nun, 

OF THE PRIMITIVE VOWELS. 

4. Tlip Priiuidvo Vowels in Aral)ic and Persian are llirce, 

which are expressed by the following simple notation. The 

* 

first is callod fatha^ and is written tlius, ^ 0 \ er the 
consonant to which it belongs. Its souni is that of a short 
rt, such as Ave have in the word calamus^ whicli is of Kastern 
origin, and of which the first two syllables or root, calani or 

kalain, are tluis written, In such Oriental words as we 

may have occasion to write in Roman characters, the a, 
unmarked, is understood alivays to represent the vowel fathti, 
and to have no other .sovnd than that of a in calamus or 
calendar. 

5. The second is called 3 ^,— j ka-ira, and is thus — 


AVi'ittcn 
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uiiiler the consoriiirit to which it belongs. It.s soniid is gene- 
rally that of onr short i in the words sip and /i’w, which in 
Persian would be written and /^. In the course of 

tliis work, the letter i unaccented is understood to have tlie 
sound of i in sip and Jin^ in all Oriental words Avritten in the 
Roman charactxir. 

w 

6. The third is called zamma^ which is thus 

written over its consonant. Its sound is like that of our 
short n in the words pull and push^ which in Persian would 

be written and we have its sound also in tlie words 

foot and hood^ which would be written and In all 

Oriental words in the Koinan character, it is understood to havi 
the sound of u in pidl and push ; but nevei‘ that of our u in such 
words as use and perfume^ or such as sun and fui. In Per- 

siaii, the three short vowels are also cullcd^^^ zabar^jij zer, 
and pesh, respectively. 

OF THE CONSONANTS t ^ AND (S- 

7. /Vt the begiuiiing of a wonl or syllahle, the letter 

like any other consonant, depends for its sound on theaccoiu- 
panving vowel : of itself, it is a very weak aspirate, like our 
h in the words herb, honour, aiul hour. It is still more closely 
identified with the spiritus lejiis of the Creel':, in such words 
as am, e«, In fact, when we utter the syllables ab. 

ib, and ub, there is a slight luoviMiient of tlie muscles of the 
throat at the commencement of utterance ; and the spot where 
that movement takes place, the Oriental grammarians con- 
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OF THE CXtNSONANTS I, AND 

^ t,y 

aider to be the rnaMraj, i. e. “ the place of utterance” 

of the consonant as in i n, ^ ?, and I u, just the same as the 
lips form the rnaMraj of 6, in the syllables '-P Ao, bl, and 
bu. Finally, the 1 may be considered as the spiritus lenis, 
or weak aspirate of the letter &• 

8. The coiisonaut ^has the same relation to the strong 
aspirate ^that ^ has to iS ; that is, the ^ like the V is n 
spiritus lenis, or weak aspirate; but the makhraj, or place of 
utterance of ^ is in the lower muscles of the throat. With 
this distinction, its sound, as in the case of the letter i’ 
depends on the ac(;ompanying vowel, as ’ab, *5” ’ib, 

f . . . * ' 

’mA, which, in tlie mouth of an Arab, are very dilfereTit 
^ f 

sounds from ab, «— lb, and ub. At the same time, 
it is impossible to explain in writing the true so\ind of this 
letter, as it is not to be found in any European language, so 
far as we know. The student who has not the advantage of 
a competent teacher may treat the Initial ^as he does the 1 
until he has the opportunity of learning its true sound by 
the eai’. 

9. Of the consonantsj and (S very little description is 
neces.sary. Tlie letter j has generally the sound of our w in 
nr, went. The modern Persians, particularly those bordering 
on Turkey, pi-onounce the j like our v, as in the words 

/•j^ shavam. oi’, more nearly, shevetn, and shevi, which 

' •• ^ 

in Eastern Ptirsia and India are pronounced shatoam and 
shawl. The sovmd of the consonant ^ is exactly like, our 
ownj/ in t/ou, pet, or the German j in jener. 
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a. In oiir own language we have a niinilar rule, viz. the letters to 
(j) and y (^ 5 ) are what we call consonants at the beginning of a 
word or s^^Ilahle^ in all other situations they are vowels, or letters of 
prolongation. 


OF THE SYMBOL JAZ3I Jl.. 

10. When a consonant is accompanied by one of the three 
primitive vowels, it is said to be mutaJmrrik^ that is, 

moving^ or moveable, by that vowel. Oriental grammaritins 
consider a syllabic as a step or move in the formation of a 
word or sentence. In Persian and Arabic, the first letter of 
a word is always accompanied, or moveable, by a vowel. 
With regard to the following letters there is no certain rule. 
When, in thii middle or end of a word, a consonant is not 
accompanied by a vowel, it is said to be sdkin, 

“ resting'' or Inert." Thus, in the word mardum, the 

mlm is moveable by failui ; the re is Inert^ * having no vowel ; 
the ddl is moveable by zamma; and, finally, the mtin is inert. 
Thj symbol , called jazm, which signifies ampu- 
tation^ is placed over a consonant to shew when it is inert ^ 

* I should have apologize<l for making use of this novel term here, 
weitJ it not lor its being more approprialt? than that which is usually 
employed. In most Persian and Arabic Grammars, a letter not followed 
by a vowel is called quiescent : now, I object to the latter term, as it is 
a})' to mislead the beginner, it being already applied in English Gram- 
mar in the sense of not sounded. For instance, the letter g is quiescent 
in the worl pnlegm ; we cannot, however, say that m is quiescent in the 
same word, though we may say that it is inert. The student will be 
pleased to bear in mind, then, that a letter is said \o be inert when it is 
Dot followed by a vov/el. 
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as in tlie word mardum, where tlicj (r) and final ^ (m) are 
i)iert. As a general rule, the last letter of a Persian word is 
always inert ; hence it is not necessary to mark the last letter 
of a word with theja^wi. 


01- THE SYMBOL 

11. Wlien a letter is doubled, the mark Ji, called tashdtd, 

which signifies corroborntion, is placed over it. Thus, in the 
word shid-dat, where the first syllable ends with ^ 

(d) and the next begins Avith ^ (d), without a vowel inter- 
veiling, iiistecid of tlic usual mode the two i/d/s jire 

united into one, and the mark Jl- indicates this union. 

OF LONG VOWEI.S, OR LETTERS OF PROLONGATION. 

12, The letters when iMcrt, serve to prolong 

the prec’cding vowel, as follows. When \ inert is preceded 
by a letter movcahle by fatha, tlui faf/fa and alif together 
foi’in a long sound like our a in tear, or an in hanl, which in 

c-' o 

Persian inig'ii be written and A’ow it so baj)pens, 

that the ) inert is always preceded hy fatita: hence, as a 
general and j)ractical rule, alif not beginning a word or syl- 
lable forms a long sound like our a in war, or an in haul. 

a. Oil a siiuilar principle, Ave may consider tln^ imasj>iratt d h as a 
letter of prolon^atitni in tlit^ G(‘riniin words wah?' and zahL We may 
also considtir the second a as i/terf. in the woids aacken and icaaL 

] 3. When the letter j inert is piecedcd by a consonant 
niovea’de by the vowel mhima, the zamrna and j together 
form a sound like our oo in food ; which in I^ersiun might be 
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C.JJ 

written or, wliicli is the sunie thing, like our ti in rule, 
which the Persiiins would write JjjJ. TIk^ same (‘onihination 
forms also another sound, like our oin rnole^ Avliich they would 
write or, perhaps still nearer, like our ev/ in hoat^ which 

they would write — In the Arabic language, the latter 
sound o! j, viz. that of o in mole^ is unknown; hence gram- 
marians call it or "Ajawt^ i.e. the Unkiiown or Persian 

j} ; whereas the former sound, that of the u in ntlc^ is called 
Maruf] tlie hnown or Familiar j. If the letter j be pre- 
ceded by a consonant moveable by fatha^ the fat/ia and j 
united will form a diphtliong, nearly like our cm in sound, or 
ow in town^ but more exactly like the au in the German word 

i.'autn, Avhi('b in IVrsiari or Arabic might be written 
Iftliej be j)recede(l by (lie vow<d kusra^ no union takes 
place, and the? j presei*ves its natural sound as a consonant, 
as in the word snrd. 


n. In Eiielis^li, the iv is a letter of prolongation in many words, as 
(haw, croir, &e. ; it also contrif>utes to the formation of a, diphr.hong, as 
in fo/f v, (jowii, &iC, 


b. When the letter j is preceded by ^ movenble by fatha aiul 
inllowod bv \, the sound of^ is scarcely perc(*ptible ; as in the word 

pronounced Maiham, not kharvahayn. Tin’s rule, however, ap- 
plies only to words juirely l^ersian ; never to thos(i borrowed from the 
Ara^)ic language, which are very numerous. In writing sucli words 
in the Roman character, the j wdll be represented by w, which the 
student will bear in mind is not to be sounded* 

c. In b-.^Mnanner, when j pri'ceded by ^ moveable hy fa iha, aial 
sometimes by zamma or kasra, is foUow^ed by any of the lettejs 

U’ loses its usual sound, as 

in the word pron. khad, not hhaml or kharvad ; so in pron, 

not Jdmd; also in / pron. ihesh, not hh'nce.di.. This lule 
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ftiso applies only to words purely Persian ; and, as it is by no inenns 
cfeneral, the student must ascertain the proiiunciafion in such cfises from 
a Dictionary of standard authority; such as Professor Johnsoti’s last 
edition of Richardson’s Persian Dictionary. In the few words of this 
description which we may liave occasion to write in the Roman cha- 
racter, the ?v will he altogether omitted, and the vowel marked with a dot 
underneath, as in hhud. 

J 4. Wlien the letter inert is preceded by a consonant 
moveable by kasra, tlie kasra and the iS unite, and form a 
long vowel, like onr ee in J'eel, which in Persian might be 
written oi’) which is the same thing, like our i in ma- 

c ^ 

chine, which in Peisian would be written The same 

combination may also form a sound like our ea in bertr, which 
would he similarly written or like the French ^ in the words 
tSte and /ete; or the Gei'inan e followed by h in the words 
sehr, gelehrt. In the Arabic language, the latter sound of 
C? is unknown : hence, when the iS forms the sound of ea 
in bear, &c., it is called Yd,e Majhul, or ya,e 'Ajamt, that is, 
the Yd Unknown (in the Arabic language), or Persian 
whilst the Ibrmer sound— that of ee in feel, or i in niachine — 
is called Yd,e Ma'ruf. the Known or Familial' Lf. When 
the letter inert, is preceded by a consonant moveable by 
fatha, the fatfm and the iS unite, and form a diphthong, like 
ai in the German word Kaiser, whicli in Arabic and Pinsian 

is written j*a^. This sound is really that of onr own i in 
wise, size, Avliich we are pleased to call a vowel, hut which is 
really a diphthong. When the c5 is preceded by zamrna, no 
union takes place, and the ^ retains its usual sound as a 

consonant, as in the word muyassar. 
a. In English, the letter y is a letter «(' prolongation in the words tay 
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and hey; it also contributes to the Ibrination of a diplithoiig in the 
word buy, which in Persian might be written 

b. Sometimes the better at the end of a word, when preceded by 
the long vowels a, o, or u, has scarcely any perceptible sound ; thus, 
pd, “foot," ru, “face:" hence the words are frequently written 
without the as b and jJ. 

15. It appears, then, from what we have stated, that the 
Persian language has ten vocal sounds ; viz. 1st, Three 
short or primitive vowels, as in the syllables bad^ 

bid^ ^ hid (pronounced bood). 2dly, Three corre- 
spending long vowels, formed by introducing the homo- 
geneous letters of prolongation immediately after the pre- 

c C 

ceding short vowels, as in had, hid, Vud. 

ddly. Two diphthongs, as in iXXi haid, the ai pronounced 
like our i in abide ; and baud, the au pronounced like 

our oil in loud. 4tld)’, The two long vowels, peculiarly 
Persian, or Majhul, as bet, pronounced like the En- 

glish woi'd bail, and roz, pronounced very nearly like 
the English word rose. 

a. It may be proper to notice here, that the people of Persia, of 
the present day, are said to iiave discarded tlui majhul sounds e and 
o altogether from their language ; so that, instead of hel and roz, 
they now sound the words bil and ruz. Vide § 50J. 

f 

b. It must be observed, that there are very few Persian works, manu- 
script or printed, in which all the vowels are marked as we have just 
described. The primitive short vowels are almost always omitted, as well 
as the marks -^jazm and — - tasluhd; nor is the omission of any conse- 
quence to the natives, nor to those who know the language. To the 
young beginner, however, in this country, it is essential to commence 
with books having ihe vowels carefully marked 5 otherwise, he will eon. 
tract a vicious mode of pronunciation, which he will find it difheuh 
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RULES FOR READIML 


afterwards to unlearn. At the same time, it is no wisy matt(‘r in printing 
to insert all the vow(‘l-poiiits, &:c. in a proper and accurate manner, ui 
the [)r(^sent work, a iiKidiiun will be observed, which, without ovt*p- 
crowding the text with marks, will suffice to enable the learner to read 
wirliout any error, provided he will attend to the following 

RULES FOR READING. 

16. Ill the first place, — the last letter of every word 
(as already mentioned, § 10) is iz/crt : hence the mark 
^ . jazm is in that case dispensed with : when there is an 
exception to this rule, as in the formation of the genitive 
case (§ 28), the last letter will be marked with the re- 
quisite vowel. Secondly, the short vowel fatha --- is of 
more frequent occurrence than the other two : hence it is 
omitted in the printing ; and the learner is to supply it 
for every consonant in a word, except the last, provided 
he see no other vowel, nor the mark jazm accompanying 
any of the consonants aforesaid. Thirdly, the letters j, 
and L^, not initial, are generally biert ; hence, they ai‘e 
not in such cases iiiarkcid witli thajazin: whenever j and 
not initial, are moveal)le consonants, they are marked with 
the requisite vowels. Fourthly, To distinguish between the 
majhul and ma ruf sounds of j and l 5, the following rule 
is observed. When j and ^ follow a consonant, un- 
marked by a short vowel or jaztn, they are understood to 
have the majliul sound, or that of o and e respectively, as 
in mor, “an ant/’ imd sher, “a lion.” If, on 

the other hand, the consonant preceding j have the vowel 

, and tliat preceding iS the vowel , they have the 
maruf sound, or that of in riih and i in machine 
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respectively, as in the words sud, “ gain,” and 'ihtr, 
“milk.” If the preceding consonant be marked with 
j and are consonants, and sounded as at the beginning 
of a word or syllabic (§ 9). Finally, The vowel fatha is 
written before the letters j and when they form diph- 

t* ^ 

thongs, as in kaum, “a tribe,” and sair (pra 

nounced like the English word sire). “ a walk.” 

VOWELS, MEDIAL AND FINAL. 

17. According to this method, the ten vocal sounds will 
be uniformly represented as follows, both in the Persian 
text, and in such Persian words as we may have occasion 
to write in Roman characters. Ist, Three short vowels, 

j> bar, ^ bin, sur. 2dly, Tliree corresponding long, 
bar, bin, jj--» sur. 3dly, Two diphthongs, 

sair, jyJ kaim. 4thly, The two sounds called Majliuf, not 
used in Arabic, hid, r6z. 

INITIAL VOWELS. 

18. The letters ) and ^ beginning a tvord or syllable, 
I'orrn, acc'^rding to our notions, an initial vowel; although 
the Orientals deny the possibility of such a thing: thus — 

(for .ill) jol ijl; Ji,il ijl; Jol .^1 
ad id ud ; dd id ud ; aid and; ed od 

OF niE SYMBOL MADDA. 

19. Instead of writing two alifs at tiie beginning of a 

word, as in ill dd, it is usual (except in Dictionaries) to 

2 
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OP TIIK SYMBOLS MADDA AND HAMZA. 


write one alif with the other curved over it: thus, This 
symbol is called madda, “ extension,'^ and denotes 
that the alif is sounded lon^;, like our a in water. 

20. 'Fhe letter ^ ’«///, like the ] alf at the beginning 
of a word, depends tor its sound on the accompanying vowel. 
It dilfers from the alf inasmuch as it is uttered from the 
lower muscles of the throat; tliiis, 

; 

W ^id 'ad; 'ad zd 'ud ; 'aid and 

n. Tlio learner may virvv the \ uikI ^ in any of tlie tlin e followinu: 

conyider them of the same value as the apiritus 
lenhs (’) in such Greek ^vo^ls as dr, e?', &c. 2(lly, He may consider 
tJjeni as equivalent to the hdter h in tlie Ihi^li^h words //m/r, herb, 
honour^ kQ, l/.jstlv, he may consider them as mere blocks, wherr- 
U[)ori lo place the vow(?ls requisite to the formation of the syllable. 
i’ra(‘f ieally speaking, then, \ and ^ /r//ew iniital, and ^ and //7ov/, 
not initial, require the beginner’s strictest attention, as they all con- 
tribute in such casts to the formation of several sounds. 

b. It further appears, that when, in Persian, a word or syllable 
begins with what we consider to be a vowel, such words or syllables 
must have the letter \ or ^ to start with. Tlironohont this work, 
wlien we have occasion to write such words in the Roman character, 
tljc corresponding place of the ^ will he indicated by an apostrophe 
or spirit?/.^ lenis ; thus, \iaal, 'dhid, ba\l, to distinguish 

the same from asal^ dhid, had, or tib had. 

21. Wlicii one sjdlable of a word ends with a vowel, 
and, according to our idetis of orthography, the followitig 
syllable V^egiiis with a vowel, that is, virtually, with an 
i in Per.siun, tlte mark (sometimes J) hamza is used 
instead of the \ ; thus, fdfi, instead of is \^ ; Joli 

fa,ida^ instead of 
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a Tlie soiiud of the mark iiccordin^ to the Arahiaii Gram- 
marians, differs in some dei^ree from the l(*ttor Ix in^ sofiicwhat akin 
to tlio letter ^ whicli its shape P would soeiii to warraijt ; hut in 
Persian this distinction is overlooked. Accordint^ to the strict rule, 
tlie hamza o»i<j^lit to be used whemver a syllable beginning with a 
vowel is added to a root, in the Avay of inflexion or derivation, ;u, 
<^/h/e777, saw** from bad-i^ badness,^"' from 

bud; hut this rule is seldom or never ol)served. Praetieall v 
speaking, then, in Persian the hamza in the middle of a word is 
nearly of the same import as our hyphen in such words as re-upciij 
whic'h in the Persian character might be wriltr'n At the 

end of words terminating with the imperceptihh* h 5, or the 

hamza has the sound of e or ?, long or short, as will t)e observed 
hi reaftor. 

h. In such Persian words as \V(‘ may have occasion to write in the 
Homan character, the hamza will be re|)rescnt(Ml by the small mark (,) 
b(‘tween the ’voweP, as in tin; word fajda, 

22. As words and pliriises fr<»ni t!ie Arabic hiiiguage 
onter very freely into Persian composition, we cannot well 
omit the following remarks. Arabic nouns have frequently 
ilie dcdinile article [the) of that language prefixed to 
them; and if the noun happens to begin with any of the 
fourteen letters 

vj of tli^' article assumes the sound of 
lie initial letter of the noun, which is then marked with 

toMvl ; tJms, thr light, pronounced an-mim, not 

al-mini. But in these instances, although the J has lost 
its own sound, it must always l)e written in its own form. 
Sometimes when the noun begins with J, the ^ of the 
article is omitted, and the initial lam. of the rioiin marked 

t ^1 

by tashdid, as al-lailatu, “the night,” instead of 
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OF THK SYMBOLS WASLA AND TANWIN. 


a. The fourteen letters, O &c., above inentioiu'd, arc, bj the 

Arabian Granirnarians, called sola?^ or siinnj/ letters, because, for- 
Bouili, the word shams, the gun,^' happens to begin with 

one of them. The other letters of the Arabic alphabet are called 
lunar, because, we |)resuino, the word humor, ** the moon,” 

begins with one of the number, or simply because they are jwt solar. 
Of cours(', the captious critic miglit find a thousand eqmdly valid 

r(*asojis for calling them by any other distinctive terms, such as (jold 

and silver, hlnch and hlne, &c. ; but wc merely state the fact as we 
fiinl it. 

h. In gene/al, ihe Arabic noun^ of the above descri])fion, wdien 
introduced into the Persian language, an? in a state of construction 
with another substantive which precedes them; like our Latin terms 
jus fjentiujn,'* ** vis inertia,'' &c. In such cases, the last letter of 
the first or governing word is generally moveable by the vowtd 
zamma, which serves for the enunciation of the \ following ; aijd, 
at the same time, th%; 1 is marked with tiu* symbol — , called 
•raslu (conjunction), to denote such union, as in the following words: 

Amiru-l-muminin, ‘^Commander of the Faithful;” 

Ihhnlu-d-davla, “The dignity of the state.” 

c Arabic mums occasionallv occur in Persian having their final 
letters marked with the symbol called tanwiu, wdiich signifies the using 
of the letter or nunation. The tanunu, which in Arabic grammar 
serves to mark the inflexions of a noun, is formed by doubling the 
vowel-point of the last letter, which indicates at once its presence 

and its sound; thus, v— habun, bahin, bb hahan. The last 

form requires tlie letter I, which does not, liowever, prolong the sound 
of the final syllable. The I is not required when the noun ends with 

a hamzn. or the letter i, as shai~an, hihmatan ; or when 

the word ends iji ^ ya, siit niounltid by \ (in which case the \ only 
is p' Jioiinced^ as hudqn. In words emding in surmounted 

by \y without, the ta?i7vvi o. nujiation, the alif is sounded like the 

alif of prolongation, as tn*dla, ^ulibq^ &c. The n of the 

iiwiation will be represented in the Roman character by w, and thik 
final .L bv a or d. 
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d. The eight letters, , ^ and j, 

peculiar to the Arabic language: hence, as a general rule, a woid 
containing any one of these letters may be coiisidenjd as borrowed 
from the Arabic : and should it include the long vowels jj or 
they cannot have the rnnjhul souinl, except it be the (e) of’ 
(of w hich more hei eafter) added at the end. Tin* four letb rs 
v-^, and \ilLf , are not used in the Arabic language ; lienee, 

a word in which any one of them occurs may be considered as purely 
Persian or Turki. The remaining twenty lettori are common to botli 
languages. 


EXERCISES IN READING. 


23. A careful perusal of the two following stories will fully 
exemplify all that we have already detailed on tlie subject 
of reading. An analysis of the first will be found in § 60, 
and a literal translation is appetided to the second. 

a. Before coniinencirig, however, the learner had better reconsider 
all that has gone before, and be sure dial he thoroughly recollects the 

TixMining of tiie following symbols: , — > " " > 1 and I, 

as Avell as the different sounds which 1, and contribute to 

form. 


STORY r. 

>» c 

O Cl U ^ 

.3 j 

O I ♦ ^ ^ "^5^ ** 

j - j>^ 

^ t. . f p>^ ® 
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EXKUCISES IN KEADINU. 


Jt> * cb ^ (j) 

— i-i?^ .JEV^ ^ 

^ * * Sr* ^ ** ^ ^ 

O GO 

j^ * c^j J>j^ y (j-y j’ J 

•• «• ✓* 

iO Jp U'-->^ AS'jji^3 

^ x’ x- 

O C ^ 

(^Uc-U » u]j5^ ^3^ c^-^j ciiOt _5 _ j»c) ji 

o ^ ^ ^ ^ 

j' * ^o c-wib j _ (j:-tf».l:-i> 


O G " ^ ^ 

* -^j w cJ jW— ^ J -^J ^ 

^ H ^ ^ 

* - Jo\ ^Lki^ 


«, A (rarislation and analysis of the preceding anecdote will be foui/d 
in § 00, n,^ at tli(‘ beginning of the Syntax. The student’s object at 
prest nt is to endeavour to write out the whole i/i the Homan character, 
lie may then compare l)is |)(‘rformance wirli the transcript given in 
§ 00, a. 

h. We may h<'?e observe, that in the following story, the propositioji 

ha, ‘‘to/’ “at/’ “in/’ ‘‘by/’ wdiicb, in the preceding story, wx* 

have written sepaiate, is frequently joined to its sul)stantive ; and the 

same may be said of tin* preiix of the verb; as also ol’the negative 

particle tO na, not,” which it >ocms optional to write separately or 

unite with the verb. When ^o and are joined to the following 

word, the vve«ak 5 is supj)r(?ssed ; thus, we may write L-A-2i> to or ^ ^ 

by night.” Lastly, the lennination \j ra, tlnj sign of the Dative and 

Accusative, mav be joined to the last letter of a word, or written sepa- 
o o ’ o 

rately ; thus, or 1^ /;d^//>d7i-7d, to the gardener,” 


STORY II. 

c, , c* •• ^ ^ 

oJj >0 jl ^ is]j^ iS^jo 
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2? 


^2, O fit O w 

i\) ^ (^\ * c-jj\i> 

" c,^ f < ^ o '' 

? CL^^usr iL>\^>. c_^U3 s£s> aLiCil^ _ 

C G o ^ ^ 

* 06\ iCjj; a)U^ %y!^. uUj 

^ y' •* y' y' ^ 

OOoto ? v^2^\-o 2 ouU4> 

^ ^ x* 

O C G 4» 

^J-»s»-^ '-r^ LlAiT * Jo) Ajii) CJj ^ 

G G ^ ^ ^ 

j) U^ cL^jy jo aS" 

^ ^ y' ^ y' ty 

(j O O ^ G 

^ ijy j-^' j) 1*^ 

^ ^ ^ vTS" x- 

^ ^ f, * I ^ ^ 

■X- A«*» » <mgmwm3 U^J-^ ”1?^ ^ 

1 ^ ^ ** .y y 


TRANSLATION. 

A fiian ^Y('Ilt, for the purpose of seeing a certain person, to his house, 
at tin; time of th(3 midday meal. That person, in his own house, saw 
ihis man coming. He said to Ids servants, ‘‘ When he asks where the 
master of tlie house is, you will say that he is now g<)Tie to dine with 
some one.” In the mean wldle, the man lia ving arrivi'd, asked, ‘‘ Where 
is tlie master of tlie house?” They said, ‘‘ He is just lids monient 
< 4 one out.” 'Hie man said, ‘‘A rare fool he is, lo liave gom; out of his 
house at such a sultry hour.” The master of the house, putting his liead 
out of the window, said, You are a fool, to wander about at this time. 
I an» eoinfortably reposing in my own house.” 


24. We may lu^re mention, that the twenty-eiglit letters 
of the Arabic language are also used (cliiefly in recording 
the dates of historical events) for the purpose of Numerical 
computation. The Niiinerical order of the Letters, liowevei, 
in this case, differs fi’om that given in the Alidiabet; being, 
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in fact, the identical arrangement of the Hebrew, so far as 
the latter extends, viz. to the letter O, 400. The following 
is the Older of the Numerical Alphabet, with the corre- 
sponding number placed above each letter ; the whole being 
grouped into eight unmeaning words, to serve as a memoria 
technica — 


o o o o o o 

o o o o o o 

*-« cn 00 t- CO »n 


o o o o 
o o o o 
w eo cA -x* 

s 


wliere \ denotes one, two, ^ three, ^ four, &c. 

a. In reckoning by the preceding system, the four letters peculiarly 
P(?r.siian (21), viz. j, and cL/, have the same value as their 

cognate Arabic letters, ot‘ which they are modifications, tliat is, of 
J, and Lliy respectively. The mode of recording any event is, 
t(» form a brief sentence, such, that the numerical values of all the letters, 
when added tog( ther, amount to the year (of the Hijra) in which the 
event took place. Thus, the death of Ahli of Shirfiz, who may be 
considered as the last of the Classic Poets of Persia, happened in 

9 9 o 

A. II. 942. This dale is recorded in the sentence sLijjb, 

Le» AhlT was the king of poets;’’ which at once records an event, 
and pays a high tribute to the merits of the deceased. The following 
date, on the death of the renowned Hyder ’Ali of Maisur, A.H. 1196 
(A.D. 1782), is equally elegant, and much more poetic. The reader 
will bear in mind that Bcdafjhat is the scene of one of Hyder’s most 
celebrated victories; hence the appropriateness of the following well- 
chosen expression : 

“ The spirit of Balaghat ia gone.” 


h. Sometimes the title of a book is so cunningly contrived as to 
exfiress the date of its completion. Thus, several letters, written on 
various occasions by Ahiil Fazl, surnamed ’AllamT, when secretary to 
the Emperor Akbar, were afterwards collected into one volume by 
AhdU’S-sainad, the secretary’s nephew, and the work was entitled 
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Mukatahati'Allami, “The Letters of 'Allaml," which 
av tfle same time gives the date of their publication, A, II. 1015, 
>.IJ 1606.) 

c. A letter marked with tashdidy though double, is to be reckoned 
only once, as in the word \i11dvuy where tin* Zam, though double, counts 
only 30. Tlic Latin Avriters of the middle ages sometimes amused 
tliemselves Avitii learned trifles of this descri(»tion, although they bad 
only seven numerical letters to work with, viz. i, v, x, l, c, d, and m. 
This kind of verse they called carmen eteostichon or rhronnattclwny <»nr. 
of which the following effusion on the restoration of Charles II., 1660, 
w’ill serve as a specimen — Cedant arma pax re<fna ^erenai 

et apros-/' — where c, D, M, L, and x, amount to the date required, 

viz. MDCLX. 

24 i. In Arabia and Persia, the art of printing is as yet 
very little used: hetice their books, as was once the case in 
Europe, arc written in a variety of different hands. Of 

c • 

these, the most common are, 1st, the NaskM of 

which the type employed in the two Stories, § 23, is a very 
good imitation. Most Arabic Manuscripts, and particuhirl) 
those of the Kuiv’iii, are in this hand; and from its com- 
pact form, it is generally used in Europe for printing books 
in the Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Hindustani languages. 

o 

2(lly, The Ta’fik a beautiful hand, used chiefly hy 

the Persians in disseminating copies of their more esteemed 
authors. In India, the TaTik has been extensively em- 
ployed for printing, both in Persian and Hindustani; and 
within the last thirty years, a few Persian Avorks, in the 
same type, have issued I'rom the Pasha of Egypt’s press at 
JIulak. 3dly, The Skikaata or broken hand, which 

is used in correspondence. It is quite irregular, and un- 
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adapted for jadriting; but not inelegant in appearance, wlion 
properly written. 

a. For a more ample account of this subject, see Essai do Cali- 
grapliie Oriiiimle/’ in the Appendix to Herhiifs Dcveloppemcnts 
drs Priuci])es de hi Langiie Aralx'/’ 4to. Paris, 1803 ; Oiiseloy’s 

IVirsiarj Miscellanies,” 4to. London, 1799 ; Stewart’s Persian 
Letters,” 4to. London, 1825; and, lastly, ^‘Oriental Pcniminship,” 
4fo- London, 1849, Messrs. Allen and Co., 7 Lojidcnhall Srn'ct. We 
may stale, howcv(*r, in conclusion, that the jrrand secret of reading 
all sorts of manuscripts, good, bad, and inilifl'erent, consists in possessing 
a thorough knowledge of the lanjiuaoe. 


SECTION IL 

ON SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, AND PRONOUNS. 

25. The Grtimmaritins of Arabia and Persia reckon only 

o o ^ 

Three Parts of Speech— -the Noun Ism, the Verb 

. ^ 

Ftl, and the PartitJe tlie term Noun, 

tlicy include Siilistantives, Adj(?ctives, Prunuuns, Participles, 
and Infinitives: their V(»rl) agrees in its ntiture with ours; 
and tlhdr Particle includes Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tions, and Interjections. 

rt. In the present work we shall, in preference, adlicre to that division 
nf the Parts ol‘ Speech \\hieh is followed in the Latin Graininar, with 
ivliicli the student is supposed to be already acquainted. 

OF GENDER. 

26. In the Jhtrsian laiiguago, the Gender of Nouns agrees 
exactly with that of the same Part of Speech in English; 
males being masculine, females feminine, and all other words 
neuter, or, more strictly speaking, of no gender. 
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a. Animiils Imve either different iiiinies to express male ami feinaie; 

(C 

as, piaar, a son ; ” duTihinr^ a (lau|^hter or tlie terms 

P nar (male), and mdda (female), added or prefixed, serTc 

the same purpose; di<, sher-i-nai*, lion/’ sher^i- 

mdda, lioness;” so, jl^ nar-^gdw, “a hull,” mdda-tjdn^, 

** a cow.” 

Many Arabic Nouns form the feminine gender by adding the 
irnj)crceptiblc 5 to the masculine; as, cili/c malih, ‘Si king;” 

^ y' 

7naUka, “ a (pieen.” 

FORMATION OF THE IHJJRAL NUMBFR. 

27. All miiiies applicable to human beings, and, in general, 
all names of animals, particularly tliose of the larger de- 
scription, form the plural by adding (lie termination an 

to the singular; thius, vmrd, ‘a man,” pi. marddii^ 

* C 

zan, ‘'a woman/' zandn, “ women 

as]>, ‘'a liorse," aspdn, ^Miorscs." All names of 

lifeless tilings, and of the more minute description of ani- 
mated beings, form the plural by iiddiiig hd to the sin- 
gular; thus, da)\ a door," pi. 1)^3 darhdj 'Sloors/’ 
3j; roz, “ a day, rozha. “days;” jyo mor, “an 

ant,” morha. “ ants.” This general rule, however, is 

subject to some exceptions. 

a. All names applicable to persons, and epithets descrij)ti ve of liunian 
beings, V make the plural in thus, sLiiJib badshdh, ‘Si king,” 

bddshdiidn, kings kanizah, “ a dani.sel,’ 

“ damsels <^d~Jird)y “an alhirer of liearts,” pi. 

dH^jirehdn, Names of ariinials not rational, form the plural, generally, 
bv adding ^ — , but often by \jt> ; as. asp, “a horse,” pi. 

jf / ■* 

aspdn; Jw* shuiU 7 'y * a camel,” pi. sliuturdn, or \soJ^ shuturhd, 
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^*camels.’' Names of inanimate objects add generally, sometimes 
as, jJ? kalam, ‘‘a pen,” pi. halamha, ‘‘pens;” dira^i, 

“a tree,” pi. dirakhthu, “trees,” and frequently di~ 

rahhtdn. 


h. When nouns ending in the obscure 4 5 (§ 3) have occasion to 

o 

add — , the » is converted into as, aHiJ Jirishta, “an ancrel,” 
pi. Jirishtagdn, “angels;” and sometimes the % is retained, 

and the ^ added as a separate termination; as, tdji “dead,” pi. 

Wlien such nouns have occasion to add lib, the final 5 of the 
singular disappears; as, ^u\3 nama, “a book or letter,” pi. V^li ndmakd. 
When nouns ending in \ (d) or j (u or d) have occasion to add 
the letter (y) is inserted, to avoid a hiatifs; as, Ult> dandy “a sage,” 
Pl- dandy an; so, pari-ruy “fairy-faced,” pi. 

pfrri^ruydn, “the fairy-faced ones:” and sometimes, thouirh rarelv the 
letter ^ is omitted after j; as, jjb the arm,” pi. hdzurvdn, 

c. In some modern Persian works, written in India, names 
applicable to females, or to things without life, frequently form their 
plural by adding Ol — , and sometimes Ob— , to the singular; thus, 
‘ a favour,” pi. “ favours ;” J53 “ an anecdote," 

“anecdotes.” When the singular ends in the imperceptible 


5 A, the plural is sometimes formed by adding OW jdty the 5 being 
siif)prcssod ; as, ^k^b letter,” Ol^b ; so, “a fori,” CL>bs?^. 

d. There are several other modes of forming the plural adopted in the 
Persian language from the Arabic ; thus, the word i “ vice,” 
“ blemisli," may have the regular Persian plural as well as the 

irregular Arabic forms and In like manner 

may have the regular Persian plural or liio Arabic plural 

or, lastly, the more barbarous plural The word “a 

deputy,” or “viceroy,” may have the regular Persian plural ^Ulb, 

or the Arabic forms and The latter form is said to be 

the origin of our word Nahohy used in the plural form as a mark of 
resfHiCt, unless we consider it to be a substantive singular of the lorm 
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JuJ, or Noun of exct'ss,” as the Arabs call it. In India, the word 
Is uniformly pt onounccd Nauwab (not nuwah) denoting governor,” 
<ir viceroy.” 

c. According to Mirza Ibrahim, it would appear that, in the spoken 
language of the present day, there is a tendency to form all phtrals 
by adding to the singular. In the Mirza’s Cxrammar, page 29, he 
states, that If a foreigner, speaking good Persian, adheres uniformly 
to the use of Vfc in ft)rniing the plural, In' will ho much nearer the 
mark.” It must be remembered, however, tliat this novfd rule of the 
Mirza’s does not up ply to the written language, even of the present 
day. The Mirza, indeed, tries to prove too inucli, when he states, in 
page 2G, In one instance (hut, I believe, the only one in all his 
writings) he (SaMi) has indeed been compelled,* as it were, to form 

the plural of an iuaniiuale thing, viz. diraklttan, ** trees,’’ 

(pi. of dira1ihf\ by adding to the singular; a tratisgression of 
which none but bimsedf (though only for once) could venture to be 
guihy, and for which nothing but the splendid composition in which 
It occurs could have secured him against the censure of the learned,” 
Now all this sounds to us very strange, when in no fewer than five 

different passages of SaMi^s Gulistan alone, we find “ tl •ecs,” 

used as the plural of in all editions, manuscrifit or print. Of 

these five passages, four occur in the Preface, and the fifth in Book II. 
Tale 32 ; and, moreover, three of the passages alluded to are in plain 
prose, where the author is under no compulsion on the score of metre! 

28 . Persitiii Nouns undergo no change in termination 
corresponding to the various Cases of the Greek and Latin. 
Th;^ word Case^ however, is here retained in the Oriental 
sense of the term, halat^ i. e. state or situation, as it 

forms 'the simplest means for explaining how the various 
relations of Substantives arc expressed in tliis language. 

It is a pity the Mirza did not explain to us the nature of the 
compulsion here alluded to. Tins grossly inaccurate assertion of* his 
with respect to Sa^di, tlirows a shade of suspicion over the rest of 
his performance. 
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29. The Genitive or Possessive Case is formed by the 
juxta-positioii of two Substantives ; where the reyhnen, cr 
thing possessed comes always first, having its final letter 
sounded with the vowel Jiasra (i ) — called 
Kasra-i Izcifat^ ‘-The /im-m of relationship;” — thus, CLU/o 
phm’-i-malik, “ The son of the king {films regis ) ; ’ so 
kitah-i pisar-i rnatik, The book of the 

^ ^ y 4^ 4^ 

son of the king {Jiher jilii regis)^ If the governing word 
ends in the long vowels ! (a) or J {ic or o\ instead of these 
letters being Ibllowed by the kasra (or short /), as above, 
the letter iS {majhul) with the mark lumiza, or the hamza 
alone, with the kasra^ (expressed or understood) is used; as. 
cfb or ^ pd,e mard^ “The loot of the man;” 


or Az pa^e rnard^ “ The 

V ^ V - 

SO, ^3 j pfsar 


The face of the 


hoy.” If the governing word ends with the closure ^ (A), 
or the long vowel l 5 (? or e), the mark hamza,, with the 
vowel kasra (expressed or understood) is used; as, 

J£idna,e mard^ The house of the man f mdlu.e 

darjjdy '■' The lish of tlie sea.” In practice, however, when 
the iS is emj>lo}ed, the hamza is generally suppressed; as, 
and 


a. In P]nglish we form I Ik* Possessive Case in two ways; tlius, 
The kino’s son,’’ or “The son of the king:” the latter mode agrees 
exactly wirli tliat of the Persian ; and the vowel If asm kc. (i &c.), 
added to the governing word in Persian, corresponds to tin* particle 
of in Englislj. Hence, in turning English into Persian, should a 
complex string of words related to each other i?i ilie genitive case 
occui, tlio student has, in the first place, to resolve the same in his 
mind into that form of the genitive case which is made by the particle 
of in English ; then convert the same into Persian in tlie very same 
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inserting the proj)er marks of the izdfat. Thus, to assuino an 
extreiTu-easo, we shall suppose the student has to express iu Persian, 
“ The colour of the of Iran’s liorse’s head.” Let him, in the 

tirst place, endeavour to (express the plain meanings of tlie phrase in 
En^Ii^ll, hy the aid of the j)article o/* alone ; thus, “The colour of 
the head of the liorse of tlie king of Iran then tlie Persian will 

t/ c o 

easily follow j us, j*** *^0. rmuj-i aar-l fisp~i 

pcuhhdh-i Tran ; the order being the same. 

b. The words mhih^ denoting possess('d of,” and .sy/?*, 

denoting “ sourc(‘,” when united with another word, generally omit 
the hasi'ft; as, sdbib-dily a sage” (hoiiinie d’espiit) ; 

so bj[< <;nr vin///t^ ^Siie source of wealth,” or ‘^eaj)ital in trad('.” 

The rule does not hold, however, when these words are used in a spe- 
cific or restricted sense; as, ‘ the master of the house:” 

^ thy head.” 

30. Dative ase . — Tlie sylltilile \) is added to a T^oiin whe^n 

it svands In that velation to a Verb wliich corresponds with 
the Dative Case of tlie Latin; as, manlrd 

kitab dddam (viro lihruin dedi), gave the hook to tlie 
man.” • Sometinies tlie Dative is formed, tis in our own 
language, hy prefixing to the Noun tlie particle ha, ” 
or ‘Mur:” tliis holds in ])a.]*ticu]ar when, at the same time, the 
Veib governs an Accusative requiring tlie termination \j ra 
(§ 7o, a.) ; as, ^ lal-id ha zaji dad, He 

gave the ruby to the woman.” 

31. * Accusative Case . — Tlic Accusative Case iu Peisian 
is generally the same as tlie Notriinative, and can only be 
known as such from iti? sitaatiou in the sentence; llius, 

inarde didam^ ‘‘I saw a man.” In some iri- 
stances it is necessary to add tlie tei’inimition ra, to dis- 
tinguish the Accusative, as will be more fully shewn iu the 
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Syntax; as, asp-ra didam, “ I saw the ho/ic, '* 

Vide § 72, a. 

32. Vocative Case. — The Vocative is formed, as i.n 
English, by placing some Interjection before the Nomi- 
juitive; as, V Ai mm'd! man !” In poetry, and also 
in prose compositions denoting prayer and supplication, tlie Vo- 
cative is frequently formed by adding \ d to the Nominative; 
as, htdbifJd! ^^0 nightingale dostd! “0 friend!' 

33. V'Ac Ablative Case. — Tlie Ablative is formed, as in 
English, by prefixing the Prepositions aZy from ” or 

by,” daVy “in,” &c., to the Nominative; as, jl az 
niard, “ from the man ;” dar Widna, in the lioiise.” 

The Cases of the Plural Number are formed exactly in the 
same way, the plural terminations being supcradded, 

34. To conform with the mode of European Granvnar?, 
we shall add two examples of the Declension of a Persian 


Nouu. 

Mard, 

Man.'’ 

BINOULAB. 

FLURAI.. 

o 

Nom. 4^ rnard; viR. 

inarddn ; viRi. 

G en . C^—*i-mard ; viRi, 

i’Tnarddn; virori'M 

Dat. 7/iard-rd; viro. 

]j marddn*ra ; viius. 

1 mard; ^ 

Acc.] 0 yvjRUM. 

marddn; 

O yviROS. 

mard- 7 'd; J 

marddn-rd;) 

Voe. ai mard ; vir. 

ai marddn; viri. 

Abl. o,z mard; viro. 

y az marddn ; viris. 


♦ The syaibol ~ before the Genitive Case, merely indicates the 
ol the governing word, the last letter of which must have the vow^il “ 
C for affixed, as explained in ^ 29 . 
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Kitdb, “A Book.” 


smonLAE. 


Norn. \^Kif kitfJby a book, the book. 

Gen. {•kitaby of a book. 

Dat. kitab-ray to a book. 

kitabf 'j 

I • -t - Mhe book. 

kiiah-raj 

Voc. ^J\ ai kitab, O book! 

Abl. £72? from a book. 


TLCTEAL. 

kiidbhof books. 
ukitdbhd, of books. 
kiiahhd-rdt to books. 
hiidbhdy 
hitdbhd-rdy 
ai kitdbhdf O books ! 
az kitdbhd, from books. 


I* books. 


a. In like manner may be declined every Substantive in the Persian 
language. The only questions are, in the first place, whether “, 
4 ^, or will he used a« the sign of the izdfnt or Grenitive Case; which 
is easily solved by the rule laid down in § 29, the choice depending on 
the last syllable of the preceding or governing word ; and, secondly, 
whether or Jfc is to be added in the plural, which is decided 
by a careful perusal of § 27. 

35. In Persian, there is no vrord corresponding exactly 
to our Definite Article the; so that common names, as 
mard, may signify “man,” or “the man,” according 
to circumstances, which the context will generally indi- 
cate. A Common Substantive in the Singular Number, 
however, is restricted to unity, by adding the letter iS « 
{majhuT) to it; as, mard-e, “one man,” or “a cer- 

tain man.” 

a. Ttie same letter, added to Nouns (plural as well as sin- 
gular), followed hy the particle indicating a rphuive clause of 
a senience, seems to have the effect of our di^nlte article; thus, 

j' CUyib The (or Those) persons who in 

power are my superiors.” — Anwari Suhaili, Book III. Likewise, 
in the following passage from the GulUtan of Sa*di. Book 1. r 

3 
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^ jlj ^ “The fool who in bri<;ht day «f»t9 

up (burns) a camphor candle.” Sometimes the majhul added 
to a Nouns gives it a sense of excess or universaliry ; as in Hafiz^ 

o o 

*Love is one (excessive) calamity:” so, “The 

whole world:” “ The'V'h'‘le wndo” people.” Words endiiij^ 

in the obscure » add a hamm, instead of the ^ (mfijhiil)', as, 
hhonn-e, ** one house where the hamza has the same sound as the 
W’hich it represents. 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

36. Persian Adjectives are indeclinable; and in construc- 
tion, they follow the Substantives which they qualify; at 
the same time, tlie hist letter of the Substantive must have 
the kasra — (or iS, or >) superadded, as in the formation 
of the Genitive Case (§ 29) : thus, Ci)^ mard-i iiek, 
“ a good man ;” ’umr-i dardz, “ a long life ;” 

fu-e khub, “ a fair face ;” banda,e- 

v)af ddar, “ a faithl'ul slave.” 

dp:grees of comparison. 

37 The only variation which Persian Adjectives undergo 
is that of Comparison, in which respect they very mnch 
resemble the same part of speech in English. The C’oin- 

parative Degree is formed regularly, by adding to the Posi* 

•• 

tive the syllable ^ tar; and the Superlative, by adding 
tar?n : thus, Muby fair,’^ Wuh-tar^ 

"fairer,” Muh-tanny "fairest” 

&. The terminations j5 and may be joined to the Adjective, 
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or written separately, at pleasure : thus,* in the' above example, we 
might write and 

6. In a few instances we meet with thq termination •'f the 
Superlative contracted into iw, as haring for hariar%n% 

highest " or uppermost so, for 

0 . Arabic Adjectives, if triliteral (vide Arabic Grammar), form the 
Comparative and Superlativje Degrees by prefixing the letter I aWf 
to the trtlUeral root ; thus, hamn^ beaufiful,’' comp, and 

Fiiperl. ahariy more beautiful, or “most beautiful.” Gene- 

i-ally speaking, however, Arabic Adjectives, occurring in Persian, form 

G 

their degrees of comparison in the Persian manner; as, excellent,” 

o ^ 

jjkLoi “ more excellent,** “ most excellent but sometimes 

the comparison is effected as in Arabic ; thus, “ more or most 

excellent and occasionally we meet with both forms united, as 
When any Adjective is used as a Substantive, it forms the plural in 
accordance with the Noons Substantive represented ; as, ** the 

good” fair,” &c. ; Ujb “things given.” 


PRONOUNS. 


38. The Personal Pronouns, many ‘^I j3 #5, “thou f 
0 , “ he, she, or it,” are declined as under : — 


FIRST PERSON. 


Nom. “ I.” U Wfl, “ we.' 

G.n. ^ i-mafiy “ of me,*^ U— t-ma, “of us," ^ ou/J 


9f 

my. 


Dat. 1 ^ morUt to me,” ^ 


to me,” \\a mara, “ to us,” “ ts.' 


if 

me. 
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SECOND PERSON. 


SIKGULAB. 

Nom. y thou/* 

Gen. ^ — ‘‘of thee.” “thy.” 

D«t. 'I /wm, “ to thee,” 
Acc./ “thee.” 


PLURAL. 

skuma, “ you.” 
i-nhumut “of you.” “your.^ 

humara^ “tc you,” “you.” 


THIRD PERSON. 


Noin, 

, Oy “ lie, she, or it.” 

Gen. 

jjt— i-Oy “of him,” “his. 


&c. 

Dat.) 

1^ ordy “to him,” “him, 

Ace. J 

Ac. 


eshan, “ they.” 

— i-eshan, “ of thern,^* 
“ their.^* 

eshanray “ to thenij 
“ them.' 


a. The third person has, in the singular, the form waiy and 
sonielim s o^e; and, in the plural, oahariy and .v//5n. 

When the third person represents a lifeless thing, the demonstratives 

and (v. § 40), with their plurals and are gene- 
rally used instead of y\, or will be more fully explained 

in the Syntax. 

h. The inflection of the Personal Pronouns differs in no respect from 
that of Nouns. They all form the Genitive Case, like'' the Sub- 
stantives, by placing the governing word, with the sign of the izafat 
before the Nominatives (sing, or plur.) of the Pronouns ; as, ^ jiX> 
•padar^i many “ my father;” y asp4 tuy thy horse j* 

hitdhi Oy “ his or her book himat-i any “ its price 

U khdna-e ma, “our house,” &c. The Dative and Accusative 

are formed hy adding h. In the first person singular, the form ly is 

^ « 

evidently a contraction of \JkA, as \ji is of l^y in the second person 
singular. Tlie second person forms the Vocative by prefixing an Inter- 

jection ; as, y ^j\ ai tu, * O thou !” The first and tliird persons 
cannot, in their nature, have a Vocative, without virtually becoming 
the second person. They all form the Ablative by prefixing the simple 
Prepositions jl, b, &c. to the Nominative; as, j\ at inauy 
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“ from me y b ba tu, “ with thee ^ bar o, on him 
jjljtD dar an, “ in it.” 

39. Besides the regular inflections of the Personal Pi’o- 

noiins, there are certain contracted forms or affixes, which, 
when joined to Nouns or Verbs, may denote the Genitive, 
Dative, or Accusative Case. These are, am, for the first 
pers. sing. ; O— at, for the second ; and ash, for the 

third ; as, dil-am, “ my heart sar-at, “ thy 

head dast-ash, ‘‘his hand:’' but the explanation 

s 

of these, as well as of the Reciprocal Pronoun Mud, or 
Mtvesh (§ 13, b), “self,” or “selves,” belongs more 
properly to the section on Syntax. 

40. The Demonstrative or Adjective Pronouns are, m, 

“this” or “these,” and an, “that’' or “those.” As 
Adjectives, they are indeclinable, and applicable to all 

Genders and Numbers; thii.s, 2>y» m mard, “this man 
in marddn, “ these men an kitah, 

“ that book d,n kitdb/id, “ those books.” When 

used as the representatives of Nouns, they form the plural 
in the same manner as the Noun for which they stand ; 
thus, “these” or “they,” if applicable to ner- 

sons; and inha, “these” or “they,” when referritig 

to inanimate things ; and in like manner and 
“ those ” or “ they.” 

40. The Interrogative Pronouns are hi (Dative and 
Accusative, /:<>«), “ who ?” “ wlwiu and ch 'i 
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(Dative and Accusative, cMrd), “what?” “which?" 

They are applicable to both numbers; the former gene- 
rally relating to persons, and the latter to things. To 

these may be added, kuddm, “ Which of two ?” or 
“ Which out of any number ?” chand, “ how many ?” 
also, “some” or “several,” which are equally applicable 
to persons and inanimate things. When nS and are 

added to the word har or har-dn, they correspond 
to our wlio-, what-, or whichsoever; as, harki, or 

hardnki, “ whosoever,” &c. Finally, « and are 
sometimes used as substitutes for the Relative Pronouns, 
of which more hereafter, in the Syntax. 


a. The Persian language, like the Arabic, generally dispenses 
with, or ratlur does not possei^s, a Relative Pronoun exactly similar 
to the quiy (pt<B^ quod of the Latin, For instance, The man 
whom 1 saw,*^ Vir quern vidi, w'ould be expressed in Persian thus, 

dw. mard hi ora didavi; or, w 4 ^^ 

an mard ki dldamatth; literally, ‘‘The man that I oaw him.’* In 
tnese expressions it will be seen that the particle is not a Relative 
Pronoun, but a Conjunction. This remark, which may be considered 
premature, is sufficient to shew that the explanation of this peculiarity 
belongs more properly to the Syntax. 


6, The Indefinite Pronouns require no particular notice. As Adjec- 
tives they are all indeclinable; thus, ^ har^ “every;” tib or 
yuk or yohe^ “one,” “some one;” or has or hasef some- 
body;” “a certain one;” “everyone;” “ every person 

chand, “some” “several,” “a few;” ^ tanechand^ ‘‘sundry 
individuals.” 
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SECTION III. 

ON THE VERB. 

42. The Persian Verb is extremely regular in its struc- 
ture, there being only one form or conjugation, applicable to 
every Verb in the language. All the Tenses are formed 
either from the Root or from the Infinitive, as will be 
seen in the following example of the Verb rastdun, 

“ to arrive.” The root of this Verb is ras (which 
is also the 2d pers. sing, of the Imperative); from which 
the following four Tenses, the Noun of Agency, and tlw 
Present Participle are formed : 

TENSES OF THE ROOT. '^^^5 

1st. — T he Aorist, I may or can arrive ; formed by adding 
the terminations am, i, ad ; cm, ed, and ; to the root. 

81NQULAE. 

1. RAS am, I may arrive/' “ We may arrive/' 

2. HAS-;, ‘ Thou mayest ar- RAS-efi, “ You may arrive.” 

’•ive. 

o 

3. He may arrive/' nAS-and, *^They may arrive.” 

2d. — The Present Tense, I am arriving, or / arrive ; ~SP^ 
formed by merely prefixing the Particle mi (sometimes 
/lami) to the Aorist; as. 


1. 

n 


^U-RAS-ftW, 

« Y 

1 um 

ar- 



»a-RAS-m, 

“ We 

are 




riviu^.' 





arriving,” 



2. 



mi-RAS-i, 

‘ Thou 

art 



mi-RAS-^^fl?, 

“ You 

ars 




arriving.” 



G 


arriving/ 

»> 


8. 



mi*RAS-Mr/» 

“ He is 

ar- 



wiI-RA8-aw</, 

“ Th^ 

ar^ 


riving.” arriving.” 
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3d. — The Simple Future, / shaU, or will, or iwajy arrive ; 
formed by prefixing the Particle it? or ^ hi to the Aorist. 

rBBf. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. hi-VLM^amf “l shall ar- bi-nAS-em^ **We shall ar- 

rive. rive/* 

2. hi-UAS u *'Thou wilt ar- hi-RAS-eci, ** You will ar- 

rive.” rive.” 

o 

3. hi-TiAS-adf will ar- hi-HAS-andf *^They will ar- 

rive.' 

a. This Tense seems to differ very little from the Aorist, which, in 
i>s nature, frequently denotes futurity. The student, therefore, may 
consider it as a Simple Future, or as a modification of the Aorist; 
the latter being the opinion of all the Native Grammarians that we 
have had an opportunity of consulting. 


4th. — The Imperative, Let me arrive. The same as the 
Aorist, except in the 2d pers. sing., which consists of the 
mere root, without any termination. 

1. RAS'UiTi, “Let me arrive.” RAS-m, “Let us arrive.” 

2. RA8, “ Arrive thou.” RAS-erf, Arrive you.” 

3. RAS-a^/, “Let him arrive.” ^ 0Ju«^ BAS-andy “Let them arrive.” 

a. The second persons (singular and plural) of the Imperative have 

frequently the Particle ^ or 5i, prefixed to them; thus, or 
bi-raif, “arrive thou;” so, in the plural, or “ arrive ye.” 

When the first letter of the Imperative, or of the simple Future, has 
zamma for its vowel, the Particle ^ hi may optionally become > bUy 
thus, the 2d pers. sing. ^ “ do,” or “ make,” may be written 

or 

b. The 3d pers. sing, (if the Imperative may be rendered Prfr 
cative or Benedictive, by lengthening the vowel fatha of its final 
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•yllable ; thus, ** Let him arrive :*' ** 0 that he may arrive !” 

“ God grant he may arrive !** 

c. From the root are also formed the Noun of Agency, by adding 
^ ^ r 

the termination IS > — anda, as, rasanda% “the arriver;” and 

also the Present Participle, by adding as, rasdn^ “arrivinj^.” 

Finally, the root furnishes, if required, the Causal Verb, by adding 
o ^ 

dntdan^ or — andaut which then becomes a Causal 

Infinitive; as, rasdntdan, or rasandaru **to cause 

to arrive,*' to send.’' 

The following Tenses are all formed, directly or indirectly, 
from the Infinitive, deprived of its final syllable (J-1- auj 
which then serves as a secondary root or basis. To this 
new basis the foregoing terminations are added in all the 
persons of the Preterite and its formatives, with the excep- 
tion of the third person singular, to which no termination 
is added. 

5th.— Preterite, or Indefinite Past, I arrived. 


1. “l arrived.” 

2, KAsin-i, “ Thou ar- 


RASlD-m, 

RASlD-(;d, 


We arrived.” 
“ You arrived.” 


rivedst.” 

3. rasTd, “ He arrived.” RA87D-«wd,“They arrived.’ 

6th. — Imperfect, f was arriving; formed by prefixing the 
Particle m (sometimes harm) to the Preterite. 


!• RA8TD-aw,“l was 

arriving. 

2. ^ ml rasTd-«, Thou 

wast arriving.’ 

3. ^ ml RASiDi “ He was 

arriving* 


^ wiRAslD-m,“We were 
arriving. 

mi RASiD-efl?, “ You 
were arriving." 
wi itASilhandy “ They 
verc arriving” 
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7th. — The Past Potential, or Habitual, / m}ght arrive^ 
or I used to arrive ; formed by adding e (j/Ots, majliul) 
to all the persons of the Preterite, except the 2d pers. sing., 
which is unchanged. 

PSBA. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. RASiD-flw/e, “ I might RAsiD-m<?, **We miglit 

arrive. arrive.' 

2. RASiD'i, ^^Thou might- RASiD-ef/e, “You might 

est arrive.^ arrive.' 

% RASiD-e, “ He might nASiD-arifh, They 

arrive.' might arrive.^' 

8th. — Compound Future, Twill arrive ; foruied by adding 
the Infinitive, generally deprived of its final syllable O 
to the Aorist &c.) of the Verb khwdstan, 

which sig:nifies to intend or wish, 

1. hltwah ami rasId, I khiyahem HA8iD,“W^ 

shall or will arriv«.” shall or will arrive.” 

2. ^^^khwalil rasTd, “Thou kh/vahud hasid/'Yoii 

shaltor wilt arrive.’ shall or will arrive.’' 

3. khwahad KAslD,“He Mwahand RAalD,“They 

eball or will arrive.” shall or will arrive." 

The three following Tenses are compounded of the Pre- 
terite Participle, and Auxiliaries. This Participle is rega 
larly formed by changing the final n of the Infinitive into 
the obscure i h; as from rasldan, “to arrive,” 

comes rasida, “arrived” or “having arrived.” The 

final s h of the Participle, not being sounded, is of course 
omitted in the Poman character. 
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part, downright waste of time and space to swell om 
little work (as is the case in some Grammars we could 
name) with repeated examples of the same thing. If the 
student will carefully keep in view the following general 
principles, he will meet with no difficulty on this sub- 
ject : — 

1st, Every Infinitive ends in O.S dan or tan; and 
the Imperative or Root is found by the rules which we are 
about to give. 2d]y, The Aorist is formed by adding to the 
root the terminations am, i, ad; etn, ed, and. 3dly, By 
dropping the final of the Infinitive, we have the 3d pers. 
sing, of the Preterite, or what we may consider as the 
Mtcondary basis of the Verb; and, by adding the terminations 
above given, the rest of the Preterite is invariably formed. 
4thly, The Perfect Participle is formed by changing the 
final of the Infinitive into S imperceptible; and thence 
may be formed the Compound Teases. It is evident, there- 
fore, that if the Infinitive and Imperative be known, the 
remaining parts of the Verb are easily formed. 

44. Infinitives in are preceded by the long vowels 
\ d, iS i, ^u, (and a few by the fatha -1. a), or by the con- 
sonants j r or U n. Those in ^ tan, are preceded by the 
stronger consonants .^kh, (j*» s, ^ sh, or u3/; hence the 
following rules for ascertaining the root : — 

I. Infinitives in ddan and tdan (and the 

few that have a /atha before the dan) reject these termina- 
tions for the root; as, firistddan, “ to send,” root 

“send thou;” so pursidan, “ to ask,” 
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root pwr4t “ ask thou azhadan, “ to sew,” 
azh. 

Exceptions, — dadan, ** to give,” root 
collect,'' didaUf “ to see,” bln — dmadan, 

to come,” T or a or zadaUy “ to strike,” ^ zan 

sitddanp or sitadan, io seize,” sitdn — 

dmailan, ** to prepare," makes UT or zddan^ to bring 

forth ” (y^««g), also “ to be born," \j or gddan, ** to 

embrace,” or (or kus/iddany ‘*to open,” 

Ll> Ac, — dfridaUf ** to create," i 1 — shunldan, 

“ to hear,” — c.)‘Hr clioose,” 


II. Infinitives in udan^ reject that termination 

and substitute \ a, or iS\ a,e^ for the root; thus 
siYSr/aM, “to praise,” or sita or sita,e. 

Excrj)tioiU . — y 
to he” or »o become,” ^Z», to draw,” makes 

“to reap,” jj *5 — neigh,” “to howl,” 

hear, ‘to slumber. 


III. Infinitives in preceded by ^ r or li) n, reject 
the termination [i)5 for the root, as parwardan, 

O 

“to cherish," ../jjij panoar — i2)0>M kandan, “to dig,” 
kan. 


Of 


it T ^ ^ 

Exceptions , — ^*to bring,” “to relate, ”yT orjjT — "to 
/»ear,” y — “ to do,” “ to make,” ^ “ to -die,” 

^ ^ ^ O/ ^ ^ ^ r. 

to mukes^^l ^Cij*t*s\ to press, 
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* 

“to entrust” or “coiwign,” *® feclfon,” 

“to dig” (a canal), — yiiJ® ** t® f®t>” 

IV. Infinitives in tan, preceded by ^ reject 

and change ^ into j for the root; as, anMMdan, 

“ to throw,” Joi anddz. 

JRJxceptions. — know/’ ^ sell/’ 

l>reak/’ “to split/’ flrsiw” 

(a sword), makes milk/* ; and to 

wei^h/’ 

V. Infinitives in preceded by s, reject both the 

and for the root; as, zzstan, ^‘to live,” lSJ zt. 

Exceptions. — “to bind,” 6^ — ?• to seek,” or 

^‘to rise,” to “go away,”J^ — wish/’ 

mix,” “to join,” makes leap,” 

G ^ f ^ g 

^ escape,” ij — “to grow,” 

spin,” ^ 90 a 9 j — “ to wash,” “ to break,” — 

“to diminish,” Jo — “to break” or “split,” Ju-I — 

^ o ^ o ^ 

to cause to sit, ’ to place,” ^X 0 ^***y to sit 

down,” 

«« •• 

VL Infinitives in preceded by sh, reject and 

G 

change [J» i toj; as, dashtan^ “to have,”^l3 dar. 

Exceptwns. — “to become,” to write,” ;jy.y 

— “to quit,” “to accunQulate,” 

“ to embrace,” “ to exalt,” 

jy^ — CiH^ spin,” — ^yLli “to sow a field,” 
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VII. Infinitives in preceded by uJ /, generally reject 

and change ^ into cJ b, as, . “ to shine, ' 

“ twist,” &c. <—.>0 ; but in some verbs the i— ? remains un- 

o 

changed in the root, as, “ to weave,” 

J".* it 

Exception *. — to sleep,” makes '* to go,” 

Jj — take,” ** to seize,” jti — “ to say,” ^ 

or accept” to bore,” — 

U ^ A ( ^ 

** to expand an a flower,” to hear,” Jwl> — 

‘to dig,” Sometimes the short vowel preceding the ter* 

iniiiation of the Infinitive is lengthened in the root ; as, iJiij ‘ to 
sweep,” *— 

45. Let the student carefully commit to memory the pre- 
ceding rules, together with their exceptions ; after whicli 
he will have no difficulty in conjugating every Persian Verb 
in existence. Let it be remembered, at the same time, 
that there is rot, strictly speaking, any Irregular Verb 
in this language. For instance, the verbs i^y^i “to 

see,” and “ to do,” are no more irregular than the 

corresponding Latin Verbs, video, vide, visum; and f ado, feci, 
factum; for in both languages the various tenses &c. are 
formed from their respective sources or principal parts, 
according to general rules. It may be observed, also, that 
most of the roots given as exceptions to the preceding rules 
have regular Infinitives in Man still in use; in fact, we 
ought in strictness to consider the Infinitives as anomalous, 

C 

and the roots regular. Thus, “ to quit,” “ dismiss,” 

has for its root or which really come from thp 
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regular Infinitives UvXA^andC><iX>^^, still in use; whilst 

6 

itself is a very natural contraction of into 

O G 

and ultimately 

a. As a specimen of an anomalous Verb (if we may so call it), we 
here subjoin the verb zadan^ “ to strike/' root zan^ which, to 
wive room, we shall give in the Roman character.* 

Ist.— TENSES OF THE ROOT. 



SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 


Aorist ..... 

zan-am -i 

•ad 

•em 

•ed 

•and 

Present .... 

mx-zan-avn. -i 

•ad 

•em 

•ed 

•and 

Simple Future, 

hi-zan-am -i 

•ad 

•em 

•ed 

•and 

Imperative . . 

zan-am zan 

zan^ad 

•em 

•ed 

•and 


i zanandoy the striker," 
zandn, << striking." 


2d. — TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 


Preterite .... zadam 

zadi 

zad 

zad-em 

•ed -and 

[m perfect . mt-zadam 

— — 

— 

— — 

Past Potential . zadam-e 

zadi 

zad-e 

zud-em^e 

•ed^e •andre 


Comp. Future . khrvaham zady Mivaht zady khwdhad zady &c. 


Pret. Participle, zaday stricken," struck," or ** having struck." 


Perfect zada-am 

-1 

•ast 

•em 

•ea 

^and 

Pluperfect . . . zada-hudam 

hudi 

hud 

lud-em 

•ed 

•and 

Future Perfect . zuda-hash-am 

-i 

•ad 

•em 

•ed 

•and 


• It will be a useful exercise for the student to write out this Verb at 

fill] length in the Persian character; to which he may add, didan^ 
foe," root hin; dddan^ to give;" budan, ** to be;" kardan, to do 
and guftariy to speak;" all of which have, with their respective roota^ 
already occurred in § 44. 
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b. To this we 

Sihudany 

Aorist 

I^resent 

Simple Future . 
Imperative . . . 
Agent and Part. 
Pretente .... 
Imperfect . . . 
Past Potential . 
Comp. Future . 
Pret. Participle, 
Perfect • • • . 
Pluperfect. . . 
Future Perfect, 


may add another useful Verb of frequent occurrence, 


•ed •and 


to be,’' ** to go,” to become,” root ^ shav, 

shav-am -i -ad -em 

mi^shav-am — — — — — 

hi-shav-am — — — — — 

sfiav-am ‘ shav shad-ad — — — 

shav-anda and shac-an, “being,” or becoming.’ 
shud-am shud-t shady &c. 

rM-shud-aniy &c. 

shudam-e shud-t shud-ey &c. 
khwaharn shud^ hhivahl ahudy &c. 
shuddy “ been,” or “ become.” 
shada-aniy shuda-ly shuda-asf y &c. 
shuda-budnm^ shada-hucTiy shuda-hudy &c. 
shuda-haskam^ shuda-bushiy shuda-hdshady &c. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 

46. The Passive Voice is regularly formed by prefixing 
the Preterite Participle to the various Tenses of the Verb 
which we have just exemplified. Thus, the Passive 
of the verb is formed as follows : 

PRESENT. 

SINGULAR. 

I may be struck.” 

‘‘Thou mayest be struck.” 

“ Pie may be struck.” 

PRETERITE. 

“ I was struck.” 

s 

“Thou wast struck.” 

“ He was struck.” 

It would be superfluous to add more of the Passive Voice, in the 
formation of which the Persian very much resembles our own langiiagep 

4 


“ We were struck.” 

“ You were struck.” 

c y 

li^j “ They were struck.” 


PLURAL. 


“ We may be struck.” 

You may be struck.” 
“They may be struck.” 
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46^. It may be proper here to observe, that, according 
to the autliority of Dr. Lumsden, the sound of the letter 
Lf in the terminations ^ — and uX3 — (1st and 2d persons 
plur.) of all the Tenses of Persian Verbs, is what is called 
majhul ; that is, having the sound of ca in hear (vide § 1 5, a). 
The final iS added to the Preterite in forming tlie Poten- 
tial, or Continuativc Past Time, is majhul in tlie 1st and 3d 
persons singular, and in tlie three persons plural. In all the 
Tenses, the final (S (or liamza when substituted), in the 2d 
pers. sing., is ma'ruf 

a, Mfrza Ibrahim tells us, in his Persian Grammar, that the term 
viajhul, or ^GinknoAvn,” was first ajiplied to the long vowels and a 
hy the Indian Grammarians ! Tliis is too ridiculous to require re- 
futation. Tin? term was applied by the Arabs, as we know from 
Suriirfs Analysis of SaMi’s Gulislan. 

b. I liave in the present work, as a gernn-al ruh;, disfiriguishcd. the 

7 na*ruf from the viajhul sounds, for the folloNviug reasons: — 1st, The 
distinction is strictly observe d in India to this day, both in speaking 
and reading the Persian language}; and also in such Persian words 
as arc introduced into Hindustani, which may amount to one quarter 
of tlic vocables of the latter tongue. 2dly, In conformity with the 
opinion of Dr. Luinsdcn, wlio thus speaks decisively on the siihj(*et, 
Pers. Gram. vol. i. p. 72 : ‘‘1 shall take this opportunity of’ inserting 
an observation, which I oniitled in its proper place ; namely, that the 
unlearned part of the inhabitants of Iran (Persia) oHen deny the 
existence, in the Ihu'sian language, of tlie sound represented by wao 
and ya, rnajlnd, which they invariably pronounce like irdo and 
7 n(i^ruf, The distinction, however, is recognised in every Lexicon, and 
will not h(i controverted by a well-educated P(*rsiarr. It ought there- 
fore to be carefully retained by those w ho are desirous of at;quiring 
an accurate and classi«al pronunciation.'’ 311y, We have the autho- 
rity of analogy on our side for the use of tin? wajkul sounds in a great 
many words, such as grief, ’’ Sanskrit, slioka ; dosky 

‘‘the shoulder,” Sansk. dosa , meyh, “a cloud,” Siinsk. megka^ 
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7ne.s//, a sheep,” Sansk. mesha, &r?. Lastly, wi^ioul tliis dis* 
rinction a great many words will be confounded with one another ; 
thus, “a lion,” and Mr, milk,” 8ansk. /w/VI/v/, will lx? pro- 

nounced alike; so, hadshahe, ‘‘a cer ain king,” will lx? confound«"d 
w’Wh hcidshdin, so\ enugniy,” or, as an Adjective, ‘‘r(>yiil:” the ex- 
pression 7a.^ed, you may a»rive,” will lx* the same as nisld, ‘‘he 
arrived.” VVe would llier< fore, in conclusion, advise the sludetit, if 
destined for India, to he caref.d in observing the distinction between 
the j and majltvl and nudrvf. If he merelv studies the language 
as an amateur, for the sake of perusing its niimer»)iis literary works, 
he may follow his own inclination; and, if he is liki ly to vi-it Persia, 
then let the viajhul sounds he discarded altogether, should In? iind 
reason to believe that such is really the custom of the country. 

CAUSAL VERBS. 

47. These are formed, as already stated, by adding the 

o 

termination ihtuhin^ov, eontractod, andan, 

to tlic root of tlie Jhamitivc Void); thus, jastmi^ 

to loap,'^ root to- yVi/t; fiom wliich comes 

diiidan, or yV//tay/r/u//, ‘Mo cause to leap.” All 

Caiistil Ver]>s form their roots according to Rules J. and HI. 

48. The verltal termimitions of the Peifcct Tense (§ 42), 
are frequently affixed to Substantives, Adjectives, and Par- 
ticiples, to denote sinq)lo affirmation or assertion. In sncli 
cases, the initiaH/y//*of the auxiliary is omitted, and tlio vowel 
which it forms becomes united with tlie hist consonant of 
the word preceding; thus, 

SINCJUI.AK. 

I am a i^cholar.’ U *MV(? arc scholars.” 

y “Thou art a servam “ You arc servants.” 

c .. o ^ 

“lie is sensible.' “They are thieve^.*’ 
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a. If the preceding word ends in the weak 8, the \ is retained .n 

C ^ ^ 

the verbal terminations ; as, I am a slave y 

or y “ Thou art mad “ He (she or it) is an 

angt‘1/^ If the preceding word ends in the vowels ^ or the letter 

is inserted, to avoid a hiatus between these and the verbal ter- 
minations ; as, ytliy “I am seoinir “Thou art wise;’^ 
and (contracted) “lie she is fair-faced,*^ 

&. Somewhat akin to the preceding auxiliary is another fragment 
of a Verb, denoting to be,** ‘‘to exist,** used under the form of a 
Preterite, but with the sense of a Present Tense; as, 

PLURAL. 

“We are or exist/* 

4\juu.J8 You are or etist.** 

They are or exist.** 


yLwJb 1 am or exist. 

“Thou art or existest.** 
^^He is or exists,** 


c. It is highly probable that there was a simpler form of ibis Verb 
once in use, a form which pervades almost all the languages of the 
Indo-European family, viz, — 


“ I am or exist. 
j^\ “Tliou art.** 

“ He, &c., is.** 


“ We arc.** 

“ You are,** 
“They are.** 


By adding this last form of the auxiliary tothe secondary basis of 
any Verb, there results a variation of the Preter-Perfect Teii3e, chiefly 

used by Poets ; thus, “ I have heard “ Thou hast 

seen; “He has asked.** This form of the Preter-Perfect 

is frequently used in poetry, simply because it may happen to huit the 
Poet’s metre. It does not seem to differ in signification from the 
ordinary foim given in § 42. 


OF NEGATIVE AND PHOHIBITIVE VERBS. 

49. A Vsib is rendered negative by prefixing the Particle 
iO (or ??a; “not;” as ^ or “He did not 
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arrive.” With the Imperative, the Particle lu (or <•) ma is 
employed in like manner, to express prohibition ; as, 
or “Ask not;” so, .3^ or bUo “Let it not be,” 

frequently used in the sense of “ God forbid !” 

a. When the Particles i, or are preBxed to a Verb beginning 
with \, not marked by the symbol madda — (S 19)f the letter is 
inserted, to prevent a hiatus ; the \ is then omitted, and its vowel 

c 

transferred to the inserted ; thus, andakht^ He threw 

C, 

nayandaJiht, ‘ He did not throw Aorist, uftam, “ I 

may fall Future, biyuftaniy “ I shall fall jlOl consider 

‘‘ consider not.’' If the Verb begins with I, the 1 remains, but 
the madda — is rejected ; thus, He may bring;” He 

will bring;” j\ ** Bring thou ;” Do not bring but this, in 

reality, is in strict conformity with the general rule ; for .1 is equi- 
valent tojll: hence, in prefixing the particles along with the letter 
4 ^, the* first \ is rejected, as we stated at the outset. Finally, the 
negative i6, in the older Poets, frequently unites with the following 1, 
without the intervcniion of the ^ ; as, for «3wol^, He came not.” 


b. On a similar principle the initial 1 is omitted in the Pronouns 

C-" 

** he, she, or it,” this,” and ^1 (properly ^^11) “ that,” 

when they are closely connected with the preceding word ; as, 

*‘on this,” instead of j> ; so, in that,” for I Imve 

reason to believe that this principle is of a very extensive tipplication ; 
but the discussion to which it would lead would be here out of place. 


6. The old substantive Verb is rendered negati\e by substi- 

ttttirig ^ for tbe initial alif — 


SINQUIAB. 

^ I am not.” 

“ Thou art not,” 

^ 

* • • “ He, Ac., is not.’ 


^ ik.r. 


V.. c 


PLURAL. 

** We are not.” 

You are not.” 

^ They are not.^ 
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c. To (ienole simple negation, flie 
tre subjoined to tlie Piirticde dJ, in 



^ } or “ Thou nrt not.” 

“ He, &c., is not.’' 


verbal terminations of the Perfet 
lie following manner— 

“ Wo are not.” 

Jali “You are not/’ 
c3j^ ^*They are not.” 


Si:CTION IV. 

ON 'J'lH': INOECLINABLK PAims OF SPEE(BI.— CABDINAL NUM- 
]JKlf.S.— DICKIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

ADVERBS. 

50. Tlie VcM'siiin laiiguage oilers no jiecnliiirity on tlie 
score of Adverlis, c.\’C(;pt its extreme .sim[tlicity: hence it 
wuiilel bo siiperdiion.s to occupy our pages with a dry list of 
words, which more properly biilong to t!’e Vocabulary. We 
may briclly mention, that, in this language, Adverbs are 
formed, or rather adopted, as follows: 

(I. l.“t, Siihftini/ia'.i H'illi or uitlioiit a I’reposilion ; us, “once,” 

or “any time “ l>y iiaine Jjj j “ night and day;” 

“perfectly;” “secretly.” 2dly, Adjectives without under- 

going any vliange ; iis, we 11;” &c. In 

fact, all Adjectives may be used advcrliially, if neee.s>ary, as isfreqiumtly 
the case in German, and soiiiet lines in Jhiglisli ; thus, “ ibe eagle soars 
high;” ‘‘the fish swims deep.” 3dly, Adjective or Interrogative 

Pronouns with Suhstanti ves ; as, *Micre,” “there;” 

^^wliorc?” *Mjow ?” “ v\ hither ?’’ &c. These ajjain 

^ ^ \ a <1 

may be preceded hy a rreposition ; as, ^ Inmce \^\ 

^ there.” Lastly, there are scmie Arabic Nouns in the Accusative 
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Case used adverbiallj in Persian ; as, ** presently \ ^ 

** purposely.” 

b. The following is a useful list of Adverbs, in addition to those 
already mentioned: 

^Ist, Of Place. — 1:^1 ^‘thence;’’ ** hither thither ; 

\a^j\ “ whence; within;’’ ** without ;” 

jji, “under, beneath;” “over, U])on, ai)ove ;” UT 

vN'hercsoever ;” W ^ “ somewhere ;” »!> l>- “ nowhere.” 

2nd, Of Time. — ti^cS^ob, “in the morning;” “in the 

evening;” “yesterday;” ^4^5 “to-morrow;’’ “before;” 

U-> “after;” “now;” “then;” “instantly;” 

“ever;” iOjSjSb ‘Siever ;” ‘‘yet I jl “afterward ;” 
“ always.” 

3rd, Of ^ U 7 nhet\—J^„, “once;” “another time ;” 

jb “ again ;”jbj^ “twice;” “thrice,” &(?. ; and so through 

all tlie nmiibers, adding the termination jb bar, “ time ;” jb 
“ many time.s ;” or “sometimes ;” jb often ;” 

jb “very often;” Ujb “many times,” “often;” Jj A 

<< 11 ’’ . *. ** 1 fj 

seldom ; at so. 

4th, Of Interrogation — y where?” \j^ “ why?” “how?” 

^ “ how ? or w hen .^” “ how many ?” 


PIIKPOSTTIONS. 

51 . The simple Prepositions in this language are very 
few, probably not more than seven or eight in luinilter. 
Tliese are, (in poetry frequently contracted into j) ‘‘ from,” 

“l)y;’' ^ “with’’ (in company with); J> and “on,” 
“ upon;” eo or ^ “ in,” “ by,” “ to “ without” (deprived 
of); b “up to,” “as far jus;” “except,” “besides;” 

“ in.” In their application they arc placed before the sim- 
ple or romiuative forms both of Nouns and Pronouns ; as, 



indeclinable parts of speech. 

“ in the city “ on me ^ “ with thee 

“except them.” 

The rest of the Prepositions are, strictly speaking, Substantives or 
Ailjectives, having one of the simf>le Particles above mentioned expressed 
or understood. Such of them as are Substantives require the izafdt^ or 
«gn of the Genitive Case, between them and the Noun which they 
govern; as, ^^nder the groiinfl ‘Sibove the 

tree' (i.e, on the top of the tree); ^^near the city," 

literally, ^«to, or in the vicinity of the city." Some of them maybe 
viewed as Adjectives denotint; comparison ; as, 

before me;" ‘Sifter that." All these com- 

pound Prepositions may of course be used adverbially when occasion 

requires, as is the case in English; thus, C>^5. “ he went out ;" 

T ' f* ^ 

came forward ;" AiU “ he remained behind." 

1. List of useful Prepositions.— hujjde, “ instead of;"y^y 
harahar^ opposite," or “equal to;" hardCy “on account of;" 

ha d aZf after ;** h ghair, “ except ;" dar miyant 

between ;" shrd^e, “except," “ beside**;" “towards;" 

te/tiw., without;" andarun, “within;" zahaVy 

“ above ;"^J zer, “beneath." 

CONJ UNCI IONS. 

52. Primitive Conjunctions, like the simple Prepositions, 
are not numerous. The following are of frequent occur- 
rence: ‘‘but,” “on the contrary;” 

^ “ whilst,” “ until “ when,” « a.s “ that,” 

“for,” “as;” or Ui “but;” Vp “also;” J “and” 

'pronounced ra, and sometimes o); “even,” 'also;” 
i “ or,” ‘ either.” 

a. The rule for j)ronoui)cing the mdw-v-’alf, or conjunctive j nhv 
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Boems to be nearly as follows: — When it connects . sentencv's, or 

o 

chiiises of a sentence, it is pronounced wa; thus, C^ij j amad 
rvn rnfty “ he came, and he went.*^ Again, when it merely unites 

i. 

words in the formation of a phrase, it is sounded o; as, ^ 

avia d-o-r aft, “coining and going,'' “a thoroughfare;" 
shah-o^roz, night and day," perpetually." 

h. There are also, as might be expected, many compound expressions 
employed in this language as Conjunctions; as, JU- “whereas," 
“inasmuch as;" “before that" (jintequavi) ; so, 

SfO “ after that" (po.s/e^i^wam) ; or “ not- 

W’ithstanding ;" ot* ** although ;" “ therefore." 

INTERJECTIONS. 

."iS. In Tersian, as in otlier languages, Interjections con- 
sist partly of adventitious sounds denoting the passions and 

emotions of the speaker; as, “ah!” “0!” &c. ; and 

partly of Suhstantives expressive of pain or pleasure, used 

O 

elliptically, or in the Vocative Case ; as, “ Alas !” 

or “ Oh, misery 1” To say more about this 

part of speech (if it may be correct to call it so) would be 
uselessly encroaching on the department of the Vocabulary 
or Dictionary. 


NUMERALS. 

54. In the following Table we shall give the leading 
Cardinal Numbers, together with the corresponding Arabian 
and European figures. It is needless to say that the whole 
system is extremely simple, and very similar to what we 
have in English, 
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CAHDINAL NUMBERS. 



t 

1 

' '0 

rr 

22 

9 

r 

2 


r. 

30 


r 

3 

iJ-r^ 

j*. 

40 


p 

4 

S'^v 

C. 

50 

c 

e 

C 

5 

.. ^ A 

1. 

60 

A * 

1 

() 

C 

V. 

70 

c 

V 

7 

o 

A. 

80 


A 

8 


Q 

t • 

90 

/ 

is} 


0 


1.. 

lOO 

53 

1. 

10 

(Jjl; 

1 . 1 

101 

s<i;U 
> •• 

1 1 

11 

>> 

r. . 

200 

o 

u 

V2 


r.. 

300 

(i 

\r 

13 


• ♦ ♦ 

400 


tt= 

14 

V 

c . « 

500 

o 

l6 

!•> 

o 

. ••• * 

cX«a^AU 

T. . 

COO 

Cj Cj 

n 

16 

f. o 

V, , 

700 

5w\Afl5 

iv 

17 

( o 

A., 

800 

5A^;& 

lA 

18 

C.j> 

!.♦ 

900 

iX^ 

n 

19 


1..* 

1000 


r. 

20 


1 ♦ ♦ • • 

10,000 

^ A 

n 

21 

uli3 1 

♦ « ♦ » « 

100,000 


a. Tlio fonnution of the Ordinal Numhers will be treated of under 
the head of Derivative Adjectives. All the other numbers occurring 
itetween the te 7 is are fi)rmed simply by adding the smaller number to 
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tlie decade, by means of the Conjunction j o ; thus, ^ 

‘‘ sixty and six,’^ and fo for all otheis. 

6. The above fi^aires or nuineric cyphers, now used by the Arabs 
and Persians, are read like ours, from left to riglit; thus, the year 
of our a*ra ISCil is iaii ; so the corn spondinj^ year of the ITijra 1278 
is irvA. It is generally admitted, even by the Arabs themselves, that 
the decimal scale of notation was invented in India, and thence l)rou<dit 
to Arabia. By the Arabs it was introduced into Europe through Spain 
or Sicily; and liciice the systtmi goes undor the name of the Arabian 
Notation. At first sight it wmuld appear to be at variance with the 
Arabian mode of reading (from right to h ft) ; but this is not reidly the 
case, as the Arabs do read the numi>ers from right to left. Thus, 
instead of saying, “In tlie y(‘ar of the Hijra (itva) One thousand two 
hundred and s(^venty-eight,'’ the Arabs say, “In ihe year of the Hijra, 
Eight and seventy and two hundred and one thou-and,’' or “ Eight 
and sevemty and two hundred a ter the thousand.’’ 

(\ The Musa'inans rcekoii by lunar time in all tlieir transactions, 
eommenelng from ilie <Iay of the TJijrn, or “ Fligiit,” viz. that on which 
Miibaminad de[)a,ried or fled from aATeeea, to Medina ; wliieb, according 
to tin* best aeeounts, took ])hice on Friday, tlie Kith of .Inly (18tb, now 
stvle), A. I). (522. Their year consists of 12 lunations, a moan ling to 
3^)4 days and D hours, very nearly : hence tlieir New-year’s Day will 
bajipen every year about eleven days earlier that in the preceding year. 
It follows, then, tliat tliere must he some difficulty in finding the exact 
day of the Chrislian rera which corresjionds to any given day and year 
of the Hijra. 

d. The following rule will snHice for finding the number of solar or 
Christian years elapsed since any given Musalman dale: — “Subtmet 
tlie given year of the Hijra from the current y(‘ar of the same, and from 
the remaindca* deduct three per cent,; then you will have the number 
of solar or Cbrisiiau years elapse<l.” Thus, suppose we see a manu- 
seript writitii A. 11. 081, and wish to know its n'al age in Christian 
years, we subtract, in the first place, ihe number OmI from the current 
year of the Hijra, say 1250, ami there remains 575: from this last we 
deduct three jier cent., or 17, and there remains 558, which at that 
p(M-iod is the real age of ilie manuscrijit in solar years. 

e. If the obje ct, however, be to fiild the precise Christian date corre, 
eponding to any given year of the Hijra, apply the following rule: — 
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From the given number of Musaliiian years, deduct three per cenU^ and 
to the remainder add the number 621*54: the eum is the period of the 
Christian aera at which the given current Muif^lman year ends. For 
example, we mentioned that the death of the poet Ahh happened 
A. H. 942: from this inimher deduct three per cent., or 28*26, and the 
remainder is 913-74. To this last add 621*54, and the sum = 1535*28, 
which shews that the Musalm-an year 942 ended in the spring of 1536. 
This very simple rule is founded on the fact that 100 lunar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, there being only about eight days 
of excess in the former period ; hence to the result found, as ju>t stated, 
it will be requisite to add 8 days, as a correction, for every century 
elapsed of the Flijra. A more accurate proportion would be 101 lunar 
to 98 solar years, but this w^ould lead to a less convenient rule for 
practical use. 

f. When great accuracy is required, and when the year, month, and 
day of the Mnharninaflan ?cra are given, the precise period of the Christian 
aera may be found as follows : — Itule, Express the Musalman date in 
years and decimals of a year; multiply by *970225: to the product 
add 621*54, and the sum will be the precise period of the Christian ©ra. 
This rule is exact to a day, and if in the Miisalman date the day of 
the w-eek be given, as is often the case, the very day is easily d(^ter- 
mined. 


55. The Muhammadan or lunar months are made to con- 
sist of 30 and 29 days alternately ; hut in a period of thirty 
years, it is found necessary to intercalate tlie last month 
eleven times, so as to be reckoned 30 days instead ol 29. 
The months retain their Arabic names in all Muimminaddn 
countries, and they are the following : — 


KAME. DAYS. 

w 

1 NAME. DAYS. 

• • 30 


• . 29 

J\3\ . . 29 

• • 30 

p 

• • 30 

. . 29 

. . 29 


KAME. DAYS. 

, , 30 
. • 29 

o 

. . 2(1 
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«. The following are the names of the days of the week, both Persian 


and Arabian. 

Sunday. 

PERSIAN. 

yak-shamba. 

yaumu4»ahd. 

Monday. 

O > 

du-sharnba. 

yaumu-Uat,nai:i. 

Tuesday. 

O 

^uu si-shamba. 

yaumu^Usaldm, 

Wednesday. 

c 

dJuJu chahdr shamba. 

o ^ s y 

yaumu-Uarba d. 

Thumday. 

o 

panj-$hamba. 

jiy yaumu-l’hhamls. 

Friday. 

ddina. 

^y> yaumu-l-junC a. 

Saturday. 

c 

shamba* 

^ p ^ 

i^y yaumud-mhat. 


DERIVATION OF 

WORDS. 


56. In Persian, the derivation of one word from another 
is eflected by means of certain terminations, in a mannei 
similar to that whicli prevails in most of the European lan- 
guages. The words so derived are chiefly Substantives and 
Adjectives, together with a few Verbs and Adverbs, all of 
which we shall notice in their order. 


1st. — OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

a. Substantives denoting an agent or performer are derived from 
other Substantives or Adjectives, by adding the terminations or 
or jS } as, from jii “a door,” or ** a door- 
keeper;” from iX; “evil,” “evil-doer;” so, from “service,” 

servant or attendant;” from jJ “gold,” “a gold- 
smith, ••r worker in gold.” In modern Persian, the terminations 
, ^ and ^ (from the Turkish) are sometimes met with ; as, from 
“a musket,” » musketeer.” After a soft letter, 
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the terniinution w mhloil ; ^ gardener, from 

\'i f^urdfJii or oroh.inl/^ 

b, Namos relating to tlie place of any tiling arc foniied by adding 

and place 

aliounding willi lion?«/’ from *a lion,*” a candlestick,” 

from *Si candle or lamp t>i a rosc-licd,” from 

rose or flower;” so, from ^Si stone,” place 

abounding with stones.” A few arc formed by adding arid^b; 

as, jW •' a hilly country ;” j ^ the channel of a stream,” 

from 21 ^ and iijj. 

e. Diminutivos arc forintd I>y adding i,di — for nainos of animals; 
^ (sometimes 8 ^.~) for inanimate beings; and or appli- 
cable to any Nouns; thus, a little man,” from a nisin;” 

*Si small grain,” from ^31j grain;” a little door or 

window,” froniju) a door.” By adding the S imperceptible to the 
diminutive in n//, it ih.motcs littleness in a disparaging sense; as, 
sin*aking or contemptible mannikin.” 

d. An Alxtract Noun may lx? fiirmcd from any Adjective, simple or 
comj)ouml, by the a<Idition of mu rnf ; as, ‘^goodness,” 

from “good;” the posse.ssing of the world’* 

royalty,” from worhl-po.sscssiiig,” an epith<*t applied to 

monarchs. By adding 0 - 7 " to Ajipcllative Noims an Abstract will be 
formed, denoting the state or profession indicated by the Noun; as, 

G G X 

^Sovereignty/' from ‘Si king /' “ trrfbc;” 

from Si niercliant.” If the primitive word should end in 

the W(*ak &, the 8 is suj)prcsscd, nnd the letter inserted before 
adding the t<‘rmi'iafion as, 8 ,^jl “sad,” “ sadness so, 

S3JJ slave,” slavery,” A few Abstracts are formed bv 

adding as, “ beat,” from ^ “hot.” 
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e. Vorbnl Nouns me formed by ehnnf^ing the final sylhiblo ^rn 


•; .*is% to soe/^ ^^seoiti 


of the Infinitive intOj\- 

sight.^’ This terinin;itioii occasionally gives the \v(u*(l the sense of 

o 

a(jent%^9f j)urchaser,” ** a seller/’ The Infinitive 

itself is freqaently used as a general Verhal Noun, like our words in 

c/ p 

iufjj as, * tlie coming of Rustam.” In a few phrases the 

final ^ of the Iidinitive is rejected; as, , ^.e! ‘S)omin<r and 

going;” so, CL^yji j huying and sc lliiifr,” “ tramc.” A.,othi..r 

useful class of Verbal Nouns, derioiiii^ litness, is forinerl from the Infi- 

nilive by adding </“ ma'ruf; as, duty,” ‘‘that which is fit 

or necessary to he done;” so, “any thing eatahic:” these may, 

of course, he also viewed as Adjectives, according to the context. 

Another class of V’erljal Nouns is formed from the root by adding 

or ; as, “ sjteakitig,” “conversation,” from af, the 

root of “ ^ to speak so, “creation,” from the root 

of “ to create.” The Noun denoting the Agent of a Verb is 

^ o ^ 

formed (as already stated, page 41) hy adtling the termination SuiJ — ■ 

to the root; as, 5 I “the Creator:” and if the root t nds with the 

long vowels a or o, tlie letter ^ is inserted between it and the ter- 

miiiation ; as, “the speaker.” 

G 

tj. Sometimes tlie root itself is used as a Verbal Noun; thus, ^ 
“grief,” from “ to grieve,” or “ fie grieved “ ardour,” 

or burning,” from to burn.” A few Nouns may lx* formed 

from the root by adding (peculiar to Verbs in )» 

or 5 imperceptible; thus, “ indammation,” froinJ^AA>, the root 

\ a comimmd,” from trendiling,” 

from “ to tremble.” 

2ll(l. — OF ADJECTIVES- 

h. Adj(‘ctives denoting po.ssesbion, &.c. arc formed by adding to Nouns 
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the terminations ^,j^, ^ 

as, from the root “ know/^ U\i3 ‘‘learned;’* ‘‘bashful,” 

from “ shame ** sorrowful,” from “ sorrow;” 
“wealthy;” vilUjito ‘‘frightful;” “hopeful,” fronf 

“hope;”jyW “possessed of life,” “an animal,” from “life,” 

“soul;”j^:^ “sorrowful,” from “sorrow;” “golden,” or 

“ made of gold,” from^j “gold.” 

f. The terminations U**l, or (^t3, Ua,jUo,and added to 

..o' ^ 

Nouns, form Adjectives denoting similitude; (rarely and 
and denote resemblance in colour; as, “like musk;” 

“like the sun “like dust,” “humble;” (^^4^ 
“like the moon;” “ruby-coloured;” - ^ of the colour 

of the tulip.” 

//. A large class of Adjectives wliich Inay be termed gentile, patro- 
nymic, or relative, is formed from Substantives, by adding the ter- 
mination thus, from “Persia,” “ Persian ;” from 

‘‘India,” “Indian;” from the city comes ^j\j^ 

“of, or belonging to Shiraz;” so, from the Substantives “a city,” 

i ^ a ^ 

“a forest,” the sea,” are formed the Adjectives 

termination is of extensive use in the formation of 
both Substantives and Adjectives. 

Z. The terminations io \ — and (sometimes) j'j added to Nouns, form 
Adjectives, denoting general or natural resemblance: hence fitness or 
worthiness, of the original Noun; as, “manful,” “worthy of a 

man;” “demoniac,” “worthy of a (y.$) demon 

“ princely, or fit for a prince.” We have mentioned already (§ 50, a.) 
that Adjectives are, when needed, used Adverbially ; hence derivatives 
of this form are often employed as Adverbs, 

in. By adding the termination a— to the cardinal numbers, we form 

I • ^ o 

ttie corresponding ordinal ; thus, “ the seventh,” from 
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'•seven/' When more words than one are required to express tfie 
ordinal number, the (• — is added to the last only ; as, j CL 
‘‘the twenty-seventh.” The word expressing the first of* the ordinals, 

'■j 

is an exception : the Arabic word is also frequently used ; 
as, Book or Section the First;” but these words are not 

used, excejit for the^*/-.st only. In the case of a number expressed by 
two or more numerals, of which the last is unity, the ordinal is formed 
by adding - to the as, j “ the twenty-first.” 

* 9 9 9 " 999 

The ordinals second and third may be or 

follow the rule. 

w, A numeral followed by a Substantive, particularly those expressive 
of time, and a l*ew others, will form a Compound Adjective denoting the 
same, by adding the » imperceptible; thus, db ‘‘one day,” 

“ of one day's duration ;” so, “ one year old,” 

“ a man aged thirty years.” In like manner, from Jt> 
“two hearts,” comes the Adjective or didS, ‘ ^ twodiearted,” 

i,e, wavering, or fickle.” 

3d. — OF VERBS. 

o. The principal Derivative Verbs in Persian are those called Causal, 
already mentioned 47). A few Verbs are derived from Arabic roots, 
by adding ; as, “to seek,” or “send for;” “to 

understand;” from tlie Arabic roots “seeking,” end “ per- 

ception or understanding.'’ 

4th.— OF ADVERBS. 

jp. We have already stated that Adverbs in Persian have nothing 
peculiar in their foj’mation, most Adjectives being used as Adverbs 
\Nhen occasion requires. This remark applies particularly to Adjectives 
in eol — andj^j, wliich, when they denote manner, as is often (he case, 
may be considered as Adverbs; as, “in the manner of a 

wedostrian/' or “pawn at chess;” “wisely;” “bravely.” 

5 
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COMPOUND WORDS. 

57. The Persian language abounds with compound words, 
consisting principally of Substantives and Adjectives, in the 
formation of which it bears a considerable resemblance to 
the English and German. We might even say, that, in this 
respect, it equals or surpasses the Sanskrit and Greek ; with 
this difference, however, that in Persian, tlie members of the 
compound are generally written separate, and being void of 
inflexions, tliey ai-e not so conspicuous to the siglit as tliey 
are in the ancient and classical languages of India and Ionia. 
We shall here endeavour to describe the mode of forming the 
more useful compounds of the language, in the same ordei* as 
in the preceding paragraph on Derivative Words. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

a. A- numerous class of Compound Substantives is formed by the 
mere juxta-position of any two Nouns, in the reverse order of the Geni* 
live Case, the sign of the tzfl/at being rejt cted ; as, 

** cook-house, or kitchon,” from ^*cook,’^ and a house.’' 

This ig, in fact, equivalent to ^dj[^ ‘‘ the house of the cook,” 

with the order of the words reversed, so, the banle-fiekl,” 

from cont.(*8t,” and a place:” in like nuKiurr, iVx} 

‘Mile asylum of the world, an epithet applied to an Easlern monarch, 
equivalent to our words “Her or His Majesty,” from the 

world,” and ‘S’ofugc;” go, day-hook/^ &/o'j “the 

l)ook of wisdom,” &e. Compounds of this kind are extreiin ly com- 
mon in English and German; witness such words as London Bridge, 
Custom House, Tliames Tunnel, and thousands besides. 

h. There is a class of Verbal Nouns, not very numerous, consisting, 
1st, of two contracted Infinitives, connected with the conjunction j; 

as, * tJLM “conversation,” literally, ^ speaking and hearing;” 
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tZJj J J-<l coming and going,” inlercoui-so.” 2ndly, A contracted 
Infinitive, with tlie corresponding root; as, •* 


► ^ ^ * searching 

j conversation.*^ The conjiinetion ^ in sncli cases is occa- 
sionally omitted; as, ^ tlu^ smuhj as j t\«T, &(\ 


c. There are a few compounds similar to the preceding, consisting 
of two Substantives, sometimes of the same, and sometimes of different 

signification; as, j Jj/o or^^iLi jJj<« ^^an empire or kingdom,*’ 
literally, “boundary and region;” so, j L-^T ‘‘climate,” literally, 
“water and air;” Ui j “ reariiig or bringing up (a plant or 

animal).” In these, also, the conjunction . may be omitted ; as, 

d. An Infinitive or X’erbal Noun, preceded by the Particle U, is 

9 9 

rendered negative; as, li (he “non-hearing.** The difference 

between the use of the li and is simply this, that U corresponas 
with our prefixes un^ hij or non; and iO with our no or not: in other 
words, o wei is used only in composition, and dO no as the negative 
of a Verb. 


€, A few Substantives are compounded of a numeral and another 

Substantive; as, “a quadruped “the afternoon,” 

being the third pohr or watch of the day; so the days of the week, 
o o 9 

cib “ Sunday,” “Monday/* “Tuesday,** &c. 


ADJECTIVES, OR EPITHETS. 

f. In these the Persian language is particularly rich, every writer 
using them more or less, according to his own pleasure. A very 
numerous class of Epithets is formed by the union of two Substantives ; 
as, ^ “ 'having clieeks like th(3 tulip;** “having the 

face of a fairy;” “having a lieart like stone;** 

having lips (sweet) as sugar.” It would be needless to exUmd the 
list; we may merely observe that the idea conveyed by compounds of 
this sort is, that the peisori to whom the epithet is applicable is possessed 
of the object expressed in the second meniber of the compound, in a 
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es 

degree equal to, or resembling, the first. In English we have many 
instances, in the more flimiliar style, of this kind of compound; as, 
‘^iron-hearted,’^ “ hull-headed,^^ “lynx-eyed,'^ &c. 

(j. Another numerous class, similar to the preceding, is fbrmea ny 
prefixing an Adjective to a Substantive; as, having a 

fi. " c* 

fair face;'^ ‘‘of pure intention;’^ ‘‘distressed in 

heart;” ** '>f golden pen,” an epithet applied to Mulla 

Muhammad Husain KashmirT, * the finest writer of the Ta’IIk hand 
at the niunifieent (Jourt of Akbar, and in all probability the finest that 
ever lived. The idea conveyed hy these compounds is, that the person 
to wliotn thcyaj)ply possesses the ohject expressed in the second member 
of the compound, in the state or manner indicated by the first. We 
have many such com[)Ounds in English, used in familiar conversation, 
and new.siJapcr style, such as “clear-sighted,” “long-headed,” “ sharp- 
witled,” “ hard-hearted,” &c. 

L Perliap^ tlie most numerous class of the Epithets is that composed 
of Verbal Hoots joined to Sub.'=ftantives or Adjectives; as, 

“ world-snbduing “strife-exciting;” ** giving 

rout to the soni “ ravishing tlie heart ;” jj moving 

lightly.” Most Grammarians consider the Verbal Hoots in such com- 
pounds as contractions of the Present Participle in — or \ — . We 
do, indeed, sometimes find the real Partici[)le in use ; as, <-3*^ 

“intrepid,” literally, ‘Mieart-bearing,” (German, herzhaft); so, 

“ moving or waving like a cypress;” but the occurrence of such phmse® 
is very ran*, compared with those ending in the verbal root. The Greek 
language has numerous compounds of the same kind, in substance 
similar to the Persian, such as ipjoXd^o^ “ one who undertakes a work,” 

h; is impossible to imagine any thing more beautiful of its kind than 
lii( |)« iimaMsliip of Mulla Hussain. 1 liapptui to possess a manuscript 
of the Hu-laii of Sa’di, written ])y liiin ; and assuredly the perusal of a 
, .I'M liiereof makes otkj view' all other Jhia manuscripts as dowjiright 
dv forinitv. It is but fair to observe, that several penmen have either 
Vi o lved or assumed the epithet of A but there is but o» 4 r, 

Muha Husain, wortliy of liie designation. 
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and i*irrrorp6<f>o^ ‘^one who rears horses/’ wlierc we have tlie Noun and 
Verbal Root in tlie simple sta»e, or crude form, with the termifiation o<? 
superadded ; so that the agreement between the Greek and Persian 
compuund is coin])lete, it being borne in niirid that the latter language 
has no termination to add. Hence there is no solid reason for calling 
the Verbal Roots, in Persian compounds, J^uW/V/p/e.v; while, on the con- 
trary, the use of the term is obji ctionable, as it misleads the stmh'nt. 
Compound Epithets of a similar kind are freqiienily used by our best 
English Poets; such as, ^Mhe night-trip[)ing fairy;” the cloud- 
compelling Jove the teinple-haiuiling martlet:” but though we use 
the Present Participle in such compounds, it by no means follows that 
other languages should do the same. 

i. Another class of Epithets is compounded of a Substantive and a 
Past Participle ; as, ** experienced,” one wbo has seen 

y. 

the world otkj who has been tried in battle,” 

i e, trained to war;” so, ^ <^tie who has felt sorrow;” 

** one who has laid a snare;” *%ne who has 

endured affliclion.” 


k. There is an extensive class of Adjectives formed by prefixing the 
Particles b with, or possessed of‘;” and ** without, or dt'prived 
of,” to Substantives; as, JUb “rich,” ” ]) 0 ssessed of w'Calth;” 

“ cheerful, or joyous,” an epithet a})plied to the planet 

V^enus; so, Jii ^ ** heartless, or disconsolate;” ^J, “unjust;” 

jbi(3 “ without need,” “ He who is above all assistaiiee,” an epithet 
ufiplied to the Almighty. 

/. The Particles and prefixed to Nouns and Verbal Roots, 
form a considerable class of Epithets. ^ literally dcuot* s “little;” 
but in composition it seems almost to convey the idea of ‘^nothing, 
^ or negation;” as, '■d' little strengtb of little 

sense,” “stupid;” “eating little,” al)s1einious * 

“ irnprocurable.” The Particle ^ denotes “ equality, or a^so(uanon,” 
and, like tlic preceding, is compounded with Nouns or Verbal Hoots. 
Its eflect is tlie same as the Greek apa, or the Latin con; as, 
^ “ u Icilovv-tiuveller, or one wbo goes on tlie same road,” the 
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same as aKo\ov0o^ (from a/ta and tceXevBo^i ) ; so, 
same age,” coeval intimate,” sitting together ;” 

jb^ a playfellow.” We may add, in condusioni that almost all 
itie compounds, of the species described in paragraphs /, g, //, t, k, 
and If may occur either as Substantives or Adjectives; hence they may 
be appropriately classed under the term Epithets or Compound Epithets 

m. The Particle Vi, prefixed to an Adjective, simple or compound, 
renders it negative ; as, ciJbli “ impure,” from (JL)b ‘‘ pure ;” so, 
from of pure or sincere intention,” comes ,^l,uDbl3 

‘^of wicked intention.” It is also prefixed to Verbal Roots and Par- 

ticiples ; as, ^ ignorant,” “not commended.” “disre- 

putable.” Sometimes it is prefixed to Substantives ; as, ^\^Vi “ not 
according to one’s desire,” perhaps elliptically for Vi; for we 
meet with j\^li and worthless,” still in use. 


VERHS. 


II. Persian Verbs, like those of the Sanskrit, Greek, &c., may be 
compounded with a Preposition; as, “ to come in 

to rise up.” Adverbs may also be prefixed in like manner; as, 
‘ to sit down “ to soar upwards but 
in such pli rases there is hardly any peculiarity deserving the name of 
a compound. 


o . Of f 

0 , The Verbs y frerpjently 

used with Substantives or Adjectives, in the general sense of making; 
as, ** make an order,” ” to command 

^ i( 9 ^ 

“ to make content,” to satisfy OVijkl^ “ to pay altenlion,” 

“to notice;” “to peruse (a letter).” The Verbs 


and jo-N occasionally used in the same sense ; s, 

(Jlib “ to make search “ to express an opinion.” 

The Verbs and are used in the sense of “ to suffer.” 

' 9 

"to experionoe;’’ as, ^ “to grieve;” "to 

euffer iifflietion.” lii this general acceptation, the Verb 
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“ to 8e« ” occaeionally applies to some of tlie other senses ; as, 
J {3ji “ to smell,” literally, “ to see or experience fragrance.” 

58. A knowledge of the Persian compounds will be abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to peruse with advantage the 
finest productions of the language. The Poets in general 
make fretpient use of such terms; and several grave TTis- 
torians indulge freely in the practice. In the version of 
Pilpay’s Fables, entitled, The Anwarl SuhailT, by Husain 
Vuiz, there are at least as many compounds as sentences; 
and the same may be said of the Tales of ’Inayat Ullah, 
called. The Ihihar i Danish : but the perfection of the system 
will be found in the commencement of a Pei’sian epistle, 
where it is a point of etiquette to employ a great number 
of fine-sounding words, that mean nothing. The business 
part of the Letter is generally disposed of in a few words, 
or at most lines, at the conclusion. 


SECTION y. 

ON SYNTAX. 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

59. In the preceding Sections we have treated of the 
letters, sylhibles, and words of the Persian language. We 
now come to the most important part of the subject — the 
construction of sentences, or, in other words, the rules for 
speaking and writing the language correctly. We have 
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hitherto taken for granted that the student is acquainted 
with the ordinary terms of Grammar, and is able to dis- 
tinguish the various parts of speech (common to all lan- 
guages) from one another. It is probable, however, that he 
may not have turned his attention to the analysis of sentences, 
which ought to form a preliminary step to the Syntax of 
every foreign tongue. On this account, we request his 
attention to the following general, or rather universal prin- 
ciples of language, an acquaintance witli wliich will enable 
him to comprehend more fully some of the rules which we 
are alK)ut to state. 

a, A simple scntetice consists of three parts; viz. a Nominative, or 
Agent; a Verb; and an Attribute, or Conipt merit ; as, Fire is hot;'' 
** Fire consumes wood.’^ Tn the first sentence, fire is tlie Nominative, 
or subject of affirmation ; hot is the Attribute, or that which is affirmed 
of the subject, /fV« ; and the Verb u serves to exjiress the affirimition. 
Again, in the sentence Fire consumes wood,’^ fire is the Nominative, 
or Agent, consnmrs is the Verb, and irood is the object. It appears, 
tlien, that the shortest sentonce must consist of three words, expressed or 
uinlerstood; and it will Ik* found that the longest is alvvavs n dncible to 
three distinct parts, which may be eonsichTcd as so man}" compound 
words. F\)r example: The seorciiing fire of the tlmnder-cloud utleidy 
consumes t lie tall and verdant trees of the forest.’’ In this sentence, the 
words /i/r, consumes^ and treea^ are qualified or restricted by particula 
circumstances: still, the complex terra, “The scorching fire of tlie 
tliurider-cloiid” is the Nominative; “utterly destroys” is the Veri/; and 
“tlie tall and vcnlaiit trees of the forest” is the object. The Sanskrit 
language, the rno^t ])hilosoplnc of human tongues, or, as the Braliiiians 
not unreasonably say, “ the language of the gods,” would easily ami 
elogantlv express tin; above sentence in three words. “The scorch iig 
fire of the thunder-elond” miuiit he thrown into one compound word in 
lli{‘ Nomin.itire Case; the Vein “utterly consumes” would be expu'ssed 
bv a l^eposition in composition with the Verb to cormutie ; and “the 
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tall and verdant trees of the forest"' might ho foniwd into one coinpduntl 
word in the Accusative Case plural. 

ft. Althougli every simple sentence is rediicihle to t]iro(* distinct parts, 
yet it is not easy to find a general term that will accurately apply to any 
of these parts except the Verb. When the senteiiee is expressed by the 
Verb to be/^ the three parts may be called the Nommatice^ the Verb^ 
and Attribute; as, James is diligent.” When the sentence is ex- 
pressed by any other Neuter Verh^ the parts may be called Nominative, 
Verhyaxxd Comflevunt; as, James went from England to India.” Lastly, 
when the sentence Inis an Active Verb, the parts are Arjent, Verb, and 
Object; as, James purcliased a horse.” Perhaps the terms least liable 
to objection will be Nominative, Verb, and Complement ; yet even 
these would he found inadmissible when applied to the IlinduslanT, tlio 
Marhatti, and several other dialects of tliat class. In Persian, liovvevtT, 
the latter ti;rms are not iiiapjilicable : we shall therefore employ them in 
tliis sense in the next paragraph, when treating of the arrangement of 
words. 

c. A compound sentence, or period, consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected by a Conjunetioii, expressed or understood; as. 

Knowledge fills the mind with entertaining views, and administers 
to it a perpetual series of giatilications : it gives ease to solitude; fills 
a pu])lie station witli suitable abilities; and, when it is mixed with com- 
placency, it adds lustre to such as are possessed of it.” It will he 
a useful exercise for the studei;t to aiialyM*, by himself, the above eom- 
}»oiind senfenee, which consists of five simple sentences, in all of which, 
knojrledge, or its substitute it, is the Nominative. The last two clauses 
make but one simple sentence, for they amount merely to this: “ Know- 
h dii’c, mixed with complacency, adds lustre to such as are possessed 
of it.” 

d. It may happen that the Nominative to the Verb is a short sentenci? ; 
as, “What he says is of no consequence.” So the Complement may 
also be a sentiuice ; as, ^‘1 know not what he thinks.” These sen- 
tences are equivalent to, “ 1 1 is speech, or speaking, is of no conse- 
quence;” and, “ I krunv not his thoughts.” It may also hapjxm that 
tlie Nominative, or tlie Complement, or botli, may he qualified wuth 
a relative clause, wliich is equivalent to an Adj(‘ctive. When such 
relative sentences or clauses occur, they nm-t not be coiifbimdc <1 w ith 
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a compound sentence. Thus, “ God, who is Eternal and Invisible, 
created tlie world, which is [)erishable and visible,” may "t first sight 
appear a compound sentence; which is not the case, for it is equivalent 
to, “ The Eternal and Invisible God created the perisliahle and visible 
world.” 

ARRANGEMENT OE WORDS. 

()0. As a preliminary ste[) to our remarks on I’ersian 
Syntax, we may briefly notice the manner in which the 
words of that language arc usually arranged in the forma- 
tion of a sentence. In prose compositions the following 
rule generally holds; viz. Jn a simple sentence, the Nomi- 
native is put first; then the Object, or Complement; and, 
lastly, the Verb. Thus, in the sentence, “ The Mughal 
purchased the parrot,” the collocation of the words in Per- 
sian will be The Mughal — the parrot — purchased,” or 

l)'*'* Mv^al fufi-ra Marld. Here the 
Mvghai is the Nominative, beginning the sentence; 

•• ^ 

the parrot, is the Complement, or Object, in the Accusative 
Case, governed by the Verb purchased, which comes 

last. So in tlie sentence, Tiinur ai rived in India 

o S o 9 ’ 

•• ^ ^ «/«■«/• ha Hindustuii raszd. 

Timur is tht* Nominative, arrived is the Verb, which is 
placed at the end Df the sentence, and in India is its Com- 
plement. It may happen that the subject, or the object 
ot the sentence, or both, may be restricted by, or in com- 
bination with, words or phrases denoting various circiim- 
stuMces of time, place, motive, &c., and the Verb (pmlified 
by an Adverb: still the above arrangement holds good; the 
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Nominative, with all its restricting circiiinstances, coming 
first; then the Complement; and, lastly, the Verb, with 
its qualifying word immediately before it. Words and 
phrases denoting time, manner, &c., when they apply to 
the whole sentence, and not to any particular part of it, 
are placed first; as, Ji 

roze, dar shahre, darweshe bar dukani hakkale 
raft^ “ One day, in a certain city, a darwesh went to tlu; 
shop of a certain trader.” When tlie Complement of a Verb 
is a complete sentence it is put last, as in English; thus, 

O C 0^0 

(Jl^' ^ an mard pvft, nmra 

ihuuik mt-pinddrz ? “ That man said, ‘ Do you consider me 

O 

a fool V ” So in the sentence, AtT 

j>ddshdhe dar khwdb did ki 
famdmi danddnhd,e o nftdda and, “ A certain king saw in 
a dream tliat the whole of liis teeth had dropped out,” where 
the pliriise “the whole of his teeth had dropped out” is 
the Complement to the Verb “ saw,” or “ saw in a dream.” 
When the Object is qualified by a relative sentence, the 
Object is placed before the Verb, and the qualifying phrase 
after it, as in the beginning of the Gulistun of Sa’di: 

o ^ 

nS 

y 

pddshahe rd shumdam ki ba kushtani asire ishdrai kardt 
“ I have heard of a king who issued the order (made the 
signal) for the executing of a certain captive.” So in the 

sentence, ^ ^ 
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Sjfe jl;5C.>4£J JW Jj'ii yake ra az mtiluki 'Ajant 
hilidyat kunand hi dasti tafdwiil ba mdU rdtyat dardz kard^ 
“ They relate of one of the kings of Persia, that he extended 
the hand af usurpation over the property of the people;’* 
where the relative phrase comes last. 

a. In further illuKtration of the precedint^ general rule, together witli 
its occasional exceptions, let us analyze the story given as an exercise 
in reading (§ 23), viz. that of the Villager and his Ass — hihayati 
dihlian o hh ar ; and to niake the matter less diHicuIt at this stage 
of the student’s progress, we shall still employ the Jioman character. 
First sentence : Dihkane hhare ddsht—* A villager had an ass.” 
This sentence is exactly like the first quoted above, only the object 
(/(hare) has not tlie sign rd attached to it, which, as we shall see 
iKM’oafter, is not always necessary, nor even admissible, to distinguish 
the Accusative Case. Second sentence : Az sahahi he-Jtharjiy khur~rd 
hard,e charidan hadm gh e sar nn^ddd — “ For the sake of (‘conoiny 
(non-expenditure), (he) gave its head (t.e. its liheity) to the ass, for 
the purpose of grazing in a certain garden.” In this sentence th (3 
subject, the Verb, and the object are complex, or accompanied by 
circumstances. The Noininatiye is, ‘Uhe villager,” qualified by the 
phrase from motives of economy;” the Verb h, mi-ddd, ‘‘gave, or 
used to give,” qualified by the word sar “head;” and the object, 
or Complement, is, “ to the ass, for the purpose of grazing in a certain 
garden.” Third sentence: Mardurnnni hdyh Miar rd vn-zudand ; 
7 ra az zard' at ba dar mi-kardand — “The people of ganhn 
used to beat the ass; and (they) used to drive him out from the 
cultivated ground.” This is a compound S(*ntence, consisting of two 
distinct .assertions, connected by the Conjunction jva “and.” The 
Nominative of botl% sentences is, “The pcojde of the garden;” the 
Object is, “ the ass ;” and in the last sentence, the Verb vn-hardand 
is qualified by the words, “out from the cultivated ground.” Fourth 
sentence : llozc difihdn posti sher rd bar Mar bast ; wa guft^ 
fvnhti shah bard,e charidan tu bar iva dwdz inaknn — “ One 
day the villager fastened the skin of a lion upon the ass ; and said (to 
the brute), At the lime of night, you go forth for the purpose of grazing, 
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and do not make a noise.’’ Here, again, we have a compound sentence 
made up of two propositions, as in the preceding. We may observe 
that the words one day,” being applicable to the whole sentence, and 
* not to any particular member of it, are placed first of all. The Nomi- 
native is, ^‘the villager;” the Verb, fastened;” and, ‘Uhe skin of the 
lion upon the ass” is the Complement. In the second part of this 
compound sentence, the Nominative is still ‘Mhe villager;” the Verb 
is guft ^^said;” and the rest of the sentence is the Complement to that 
Verb. This, as we have stated, is an exception to the general rule > 
viz. when the Complement to a Verb is a complete sentence, simple 
or compound, such Complement follows the Verb. Fifth sentence : 
lhiw.chunan liar ahah ha posti sher an hhar ba-hagh mi-raft — **Thns, 
every night, with the lion’s skin, the ass used to go into the garden.” 
This sentence requires little remark. The Nominative is an khar 
‘‘that ass,” accompanied with circumstances; viz. “in that manner, 
with the lion’s skin,” Mar shah, “ every night,” qualifies the whole 
sentence. Sixth sentence : Ilarki ha shab mldidy yalfin mi-ddnut 
hi m sher ast — Whoever saw (him) hy night tlu)Ught for certain 
that this is a lion.” A conipouml sentence ; the Nominative of the first 
part of wliich is ‘^whoever;” the Verb is “saw,” qualified by the 
words, “by night;” and “him” is the Object. In the second * art 
the Nominative “ he” is undenstood; the Verb is “thought,” qualified 
by the Adverb “for certain;” and the Complement (following the 
Verb, as in the fourth sentence) is, “that this is a lion.” yeventh 
sentence : Shahe hdghhdn ord didy 7ra az taj's bar bdldrc daralihte 
raft — “ One night the gardener saw him ; and from fear he went upon 
the top of a tree.” Here the word shahey “ one night,” qualifies the 
whole compound sentence, and comes first of all. In the second 
clause, hdghbd7i (understood) is the Nominative, with the accompany- 
ing circumstance, az fa7's, from fear.” Eighth sentence: JDfif' 
asneue dn, Jtliare ddgar hi dar an nazdilii bud, dtrdz hard ; 7va hhari 
dihhdn niz ba divdz dar dinad ; 7 va bang zodan hliai dn gir 'ift — 

“In the midst of tliis (mean while), another ass, which was in that 
’’ vicinity, made a noise;; and the ass of the villager also into braying 
came; and began to raise a cry in the manner of asses.” This is a com- 
pound sentence, consisting of three simph; sentences; in the first of which 
is placed J)ar a.md,e an, which qualifies the whole sentence. J^har^ 
digar hi da 7 ' an nazdihi Inul is the Nominative of tin; first sentence. 
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qualified bv a relative clause, which the Sanskrit would have expreised 
by a Compound Adjective, Ninth sentence : JBaghhdn ora shndkht 
u?a danist hi In last — The gardener recognised him^ and knew who thia 
was/’ A compound sentence: the Complement to the Verb ddnisty in 
the last clause, is hi vi kisty which is placed after the Verb. Tenth sen- 
tence : Az (hn^alM farod dmad, rva an hhar ra hlojar hit hi-zad’—' 
^'From the tree he came down, and very much did beat that ass with 

stick.” Eleventh sentence : Az wja khiradmandan gufta and 
hi, ** hhardn rd khdnioshi hi.h^* — On this sul»jcct the wise have said, 

^ That for the asses silence is best.’ ” It is needless to add any remark 
on the last two sentences, which present no peculiarity that we have not 
already noticed. 

h. The preceding story in the native character (§ 23) wdll afford the 
r Indent an easy exampl(3 for his first lesson in translating. He ought, 
at the same time, to ascertain the exact meaning of each word, from the 
Vocabulary, and be able to parse the whole of them, by a reference 
to the pn.'ceding portion of the Grammar. In like manner let hwn 
analyse and translate Story IT., after which he may proceed to the 
Selections at the end of the work. When he lias read, and carefully 
analysed, from fifteen to twenty pages of the Selections, he may then 
with advantage peruse the rules of Syntax which follow. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, 
AND PREPOSITIONS. 

61. As the Adjectives in Persian are all indeclinable, the 
learner is freed from all anxiety on the score of concord : he 
has merely to remernben', that, as a general rule, Adjectives 
follow the Substantives which they qualify, and the Substan- 
tive in such circumstances takes the mark of the izdfat^ 
as in the formation of the Genitive Case, explained in § 29; 

thus, y-'^3 “the sincere minister;” Cijj “a 

beautiful face “ a ringlet with the fra- 
grance of musk.’ 
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a. In poetry it is not uncommon to place the Ailjective first, exactly 
as in English^ thus, Firdausi has ** an 

niwlligent counsellor by the hand of the king;"' where the Adjective 
precedes the Suhstantive When the Adjective thus 
precedes the Substantive (whidi sort of construction is, in Persian, 
called ‘‘the inverted epithet*’), the mark of the rz/i/at is not used. 

If, We have already explained (§ 57, /. &c.) the nature of Compound 
Adjectives: we may further observe here, that any Noun with a 
Particle prefixed to it may become an expn’ssive Epith(>t; as, JUb 
“a man possessed of wealth.” Many Epithets consist of three or mure 
words ; as, iOjT “ a country taken in war so 

“ a slave with a ring in his ear.” So in the 
Buslan of Sa’di w'e have ** Tlie Allwisc, 

who endows tiie tongue with speech wliere the Substantive 
has the rest of the line for its Epithet. In fact, there is no limit^to 
the extent to which the composition of Epithets may be carried in 
tliis language; and it is necessary that, in every instance, the student 
should be able; to distinguish tlicm, that he may add the mark of the 
izajat to the pioccditig Noun, which they serve to qualify. 

c. Numeral Adjectives prect^dc the Substantives to which thev be- 
long; and what is altogether at variance with our notions of concord, 
the Substantive is generally put in the singular number ; as, 

** a hundred ye ars,” instead of liwo ; so, ** ten 

darweslics,” instead of ; in which expressions the numeral 

word prefixed is snfFicicnt to indicate the plurality of the Noun, without 
ailding the usual termination. In fact, we frequently heai in our own 
language, among the common people, such phrases as “ five pound,” 
“ten mile;” and the expressions, “a hundred horse,” “three hundred 
cannon,” &c. are allowed to he good historical English. 


d. Sometimes a phrase from the Arabic, eonstiucted according to 
♦ the grammatical rules of that languages, may be introduced as an 

<■ -c; ^ c. 

Epithet to a Persian Substantive ; thus, 

“ a derwish, whose prayers are answered so, 

UI ■*' y ^ 

a man sincere in speech 
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e. The Adjective Pronouns and ^1 precede their Substantives; 
and there arc a few Adjectives of a pronominal nature which may 
ofitiotially precede or follow; as, ^^all other;*' 

“ some or several :** thus, or the 

people so, yj or jjC>> “ the other woman jjj of 

Jjj “ some or several days.” 

62. Our word after the comparative degree, is ex- 

0>^ c 

pressed in Persian by ; thus, more 

splendid than tne sun;” so, ^ <^1 

off ^ c ^ 

j3 J. j y j\ “ 0 king, we are, 

in this world, h;ss than you as to pomp, but move happy in 
our enjoyments.” The Adjective “ good,” is often used 
in the positive form when denoting comparison, as in the 
following maxim from the of Shai]^ Sa'di ; viz. 

W “Falsehood, 

fraught with good advice, is prclerable to the truth, when 
tending to excite strife;” so, in the following sentence, 

‘^Silence is better than evil speaking, but speaking well I, 
better than silence.” 

fl. The suj)Cilalivc degree, wlicri used, govt ms the Gt iiitivc, as in 

our own languugo ; thus, “ the best of n n 

so, ** They say that the m(3anost 

of animals is the ass.*' Tlie same rule applies to superlative forms 

from the Arabic; as, c— *’ the most illustrieiis of the 

propIn ts.*’ 
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b Sometimes tlie Superlative is emj)loy(‘d merely in ar intensive 
le.ise^ like a simple Adjective ; in which case the izafat is not used, 
as in the couplet — 

^ /W 

9 f 

“ I will not say that I have given an exceedingly noble lady to 
a most highl3’-renowiied husband.” 

63. In Persian, the Particles called Prepositions are, 

strictly speaking, very few in number, probably not more 

than tIio.se already given in § 51 ; viz. ji “from;” b “witli;” 

Ji “ on « in,” “ into ^ “ Avithont ^ “ till,” “ as 

fur “except/’ “besides/’ and “in;” which in 

variably take the simple or Nominative form of a Noun oi 

0 

Pronoun after them ; as, o y\ “from Baghdad 

o 

to Shiraz ^ “ I wdl go with thee.” Sucli 
other Avords as arc used like Prepositions are really Nouns, 
and in construction require the izafat ; . as, “ near 

the minister,” which is an elliptical form of expression for 

o 

“in the vicinity of the minister;” so jij 

“under tl : .:arth ;” “above his head;” 

to'* vj^ “ before me,” that is, ‘Mn front 

y' ^ 

of me.” The student Avill do well in committing to memory 
tiie simple Jh-cp''sitions, and in recollecting that the rest 
^ require the i^fat when they govern a Substantive. 

a. It jniiy be proper to observe that the Particle jT is a species 
of Noun, denoting “other,” “else,” and consequently we should 

6 
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expect it to be followed by the izufat ; which, however, is not the 
cose : thus, in the following line from Sa’di — 

^ *1 I ^^J^*** 

" Pity it were he should speak other than (whai is) good’* — 


we know, from the metre, that has no izafat. We may farther 
mention, that the Particle G is more genentlly used as a Conjunction, 
“till," or “until," “whilst;" aitS “so that," ** in order that." 


PRONOUNS. 


G4. We shall now treat more particularly of those classes 
of Pronouns, the explanation of which we passed over in 
§ 39, the others having nothing peculiar in their construc- 
tion, The following may be denominated affixed, because, 
with the exception of the 3d plural, they are always joined 
to some word or other in the sentence in which they are 
employed. 


vas. 

1 . 


IINOULAS. 


^ mj or me. 

2. O — thy or thee.”' 

^ his, her, its,” or i 

3. I „ I 


PLUEAL. 

U H ff 

^ our or us. 

“ your or you.” 

“ their or them.” 


When these pronominal terminations are joined to Nouns, 

they generally correspond with our Possessives, «ty, %, &c. ; 

as, “ray heart;” “thy book (ji^ “his, her, or 

its head the plural terminations are very rarely used, their 

place being supplied by the nom. pi. of the Personal Pronouns 

employed in apposition as Nouns ; thus, U “our 

A 6 

hearts,” or “hearts of us;” “your horses,” or 
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“horses of you;” JU “the condition of them." 

When the Noun ends in ^ imperceptible, the terminations 
1% U?»» become and ; as, iuW “ my 

robe,” &c. : and if the Noun ends in 1 or J long, they become, 
in order to avoid a hiatus, 1*^, I 8»S, “my 

foot “ thy hair “ his or her face.” 

These are euphonic principles, similar in their nature to 
those already detailed in § 48, a., with respect to the verl)al 
terminations added to Substantives, Adjectives, and Par- 
ticiples. 

65. When the terminations are joined 

to the persons of a Verb, they correspond with the Dative or 
Accusative Case of the Personal Pronouns ; as, 

“ I saw thee “ I said to him.” It appears, then, 

that these affixes may be emidoyed to denote the Posscssives 
«?y, thy, his, &c., as well as the Dative and Accusative, 
to me, to thee ; or, me, thee, &c., according to circumstances. 
When employed in the latter sense, they may be joined not 
only to the Verb which governs them, but to any word in 
the sentence, with the exception of the simple Prepositions, 
already noticed, and a few of the Conjunctions, as j “ and,” 
“ or,” «&,c. ; thus, “ the porter did not 

admit me,” or, verbatim, “the porter to me guidance not 

f f 'v > ^ 

pmde;” sc, “the earth has so much 

consumed it.” In instances of this kind the student must 
be guided by the context; as, in the first of the 

above examples, when merely taken by itself, may also mean 
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"my porter;' but when Sa’di (from whom the expression 
is taken) states, in the sentence immediately preceding, “that 
he went to wait on the great man,'* the true meaning of the 
expression will be obvious. 

$ 

66. The invariable word in Persian, corresponds 

with our Keciprocal Pronoun self; as, “ I myself 

t t ^ 

thou thyself,” «Sl.c. It may also be the Nominative 
to any person of the Verb, the verbal termination sufficiently 

o 9 

shewing the sense ; as, myself went 

t. f 

“they themselves went.’ The usage of the 

> 

Persian language rccpiires the employment of on 

certain occasions, as a substitute for a Possessive Pro- 
noun ; thus, goldsmith 

went to bis own bouse,” literally, “ to tbe bouse of self 

^ “I was coming from my garden,” 

or “ from the garden of self.” 

a. The following is a "funeral rule for llie oinploynient of If, 

in a simple sentence, a Personal Pronoun in an Oblique Case (as, 
ihevy of mey or wy, &c.) be required, and if it be of the same per. a 
with the Nominative of the sentence, the pl.ice of such Pronoun 

must be supplied in Persian by ; thus, am writing my letter,’’ 
^ write the letter of (my) self;'’ so, 

9 " 9 

(own) slave” (not another man’s); 

^ ^ 9^ ^ 9^ 

the people went to their own houses.” 
In recent Persian works composed in India this last sentence would 

CO / 

be tJcpressed I have not, however, met 

■W’ith euch an eApressiun in any good Pei’sian author. 
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It is almost unnecessary to state, that when the two Pronouns 
are not of the same person, or rather when the latter Pronoun does 

t 

not belong to the Nominative of the sentence, i>v>- cunnot be used ; 
»8, Zaid beat your slave,” ; so, “ Zaid beat bis 

<^meaiiing another personas) slave/’ dj \j^\ We may 

observe, that instead of the words and 

are sometimes used: also occurs, but only in the 3d pars, sing.; 

as, jti ^ ^aid in his own bouse;” 

literally, “ I saw Zaid in the house of bis self.” This sentence, by 
the way, would at first sight seem to be at variance with part of the 
pn ceding rule ; but tlui expression amounts to this, I saw tU tt Zaid 
was in his owm house,” or J saw Zaid, w ho was in his own house.” 

c. We find in the last London edition of the Gulistan, Book 111. 
Ap. 8, the following suspicious reading: 

‘‘ One of the sages made a prohibition to his son,” where tlio use of’ the 

Pronoun — is at variance with the general rule. We have con- 

sulted nine manuscripts of the original in our possession, not one of 
which has the Pronoun — . In M. Seinelet’s edition of the 

Gulistan, printed at Paris, 1828, the same error is repeated, although 
the work pretends to great critical accuracy. 

G7. With regard to the Demonstrative Pronouns and 


we have little further to add. When the naine of an 
irrational being, or of an inanimate object, has been men- 
tioned, and reference is made to it afterwards by a Pronoun, 

as it or they, and with their plurals, are gene- 

rally used, seldom or ; thus, in the apologue, 

f “ The lion said. The 

painter of it (alluduig to a picture) is (was) a man so 
o G y 

y “ The wise men were at 

-A" 

a loss in the explaining of it” (viz. the dream). 
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The phrasea y or ^ ^ J*> 

^ . a_ t X ^ 

equivalent to our words minBf thine, &c. ; as, dAM»y 

The throne of Ejrypt is thine so, in the Ahhlaki 3Iuhsini, we 

have the phrasea ^ ^ Whose house was this 

originally ?’' j\ ‘‘ He said, That of my grandfather’s/^ 

9 y ^ o 

f 4 Vm» io ^•T When he died, whose did it be- 

come ?” 1 *^ JJ jjjT j\ C->5^ “ He said. That of my father’s,” Ac. 


68. The words and in Persian, generally 

correspond, in the Nominative Case, with our Relative 
Pronouns wAo and which ; but Dr. Lumsden shews 
that they are merely connectives, and have the Perso- 
nal Pronouns understood after them ; thus, Sa’di has 

C* w 

• ” b Cd)^ “ I saw a prince who 

possessed wisdom :” after the Personal Pronoun is under- 

C C ^ 

stood; as, ^J•AS’ Ji to “ that he possessed wisdom.” 

As the Personal Pronoun, however, is generally left out, 

the Particles and to»- have been considered, by some 
'■ J- 

Oriental Grammarians, as relatives. The following sen- 
tence from the Gulistan, to which many others might 
be added, confirms Dr. Lumsden’s views on this subject; 

vX^ ^ “ The fool wht 

burns (sets up) a camphor candle in a clear day;” where 
^ is a contraction of A ; literally, “ The fool, that he 
burns,” &c., where the mere if it were a Relative, would 
have quite sufficed, and have equally preserved the metre. 

a. When the Persians have occasion to express a sentence, con- 
taining what, in European Grammars is called a Hclaiive Pronoun 
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in an Oblique Case, they employ the Particle together with tlx? 
coTTesponAing Personal Pronoun, as may be seen in the ibUow* 
iiig examples from the Gulistan :-~lst, In the Genitive Case. 



" Many a renowned personage have they deposited beneath the 
dust, of whose existence (literally, that of his existence) no trace 
(now) remains on the face of the earth.'^ Again, Sa’di says — 

djJLy Jjjj w ^ I am not he whose 

back you will see in the day of battle,” or, literally, that you should 
see my back.” 2 dly, In the Dative : iS 

O (thou) to whom my person appeared worthless 1 ” literally, 
“that my person appeared to thee.” 3dly, In the Accusative: 

y^c H o' He whom I beheld all fat, 

like the pistachio nut;” literally, “He that I saw him.” 4thly, In 
the Ablative: jlas^ That (proceeding) in 

>vhich there is suspicion of danger.” 

h. The compound terms and *^^7 when accompanied by 

a Substantive, correspond to our words ivhosoevei* and whatsoever; 
the former generally denoting rational beings, and the latter infe- 
rior animals, or lifeless matter; tlius, in Sa’di’s Gulistan, 

“ Whosoever shall wash his hands of life, the same will utter wnatever 
he has on his mind.” If w e could trust the genuineness of the following 
sentence from Sa’di, it would appear that nniy snmetiinos be 

applied to persons as w ell as things ; thus, in the Second Book of the 
’^'Gulistan (Ap. 37), an experienced old Doctor recommends to his pupil 
the following ingenious method of relieving himself of his friends, viz. : 

G O O 

j' *>3^1 j 

** Whosoever are poor, to tlicm give a small loan ; and of those 
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▼ho are rich ask something:” but MSS. by no means agree in this 
reading ; and our finest MS. has it thus^ 

j' J (_<•!? 

To the poor lend a little, and of the rich ask something/^ 


c. When the Substantiro is expressed after jib, the Particle 
may follow, whether tne Substantiye be animate or inanimate; as, 
** every thing which/' When the termination ^ majhTd 
is added to a Noun, and or follows, the Substantive is 
thereby rendered more definite or specific; thus. Shaikh Sa’di says, 
C^j ^ CLaJiLa j\ \j:^Jix4j (cX— a-) “(Envv) 

is such a torment, that it is impossible to escape from its pangs, except 
by death/' We may observe, in conclusion, on the subject of the 
Relative, or rather the want of a Relative, in Persian, that if 

and are to be considered as more connective Particles, it 
need not be wondered at that the rules re>])(?eting their agreement 
with their antecedents should be liable to many deviations. 


69. We have already stated (§ 41) that and are 
used as Interrogatives; the former applicable to persons, and 
the latter to irrational beings : but if the Noun be expressed, 
may be used in both instances; as, “ What man?” 

The word is also Used as an Interrogative: it is 

' f 

applicable to every gender and number; as, 

“What or which man?” ji “ What or which busi- 

ness?” and A>, when tised interrogatively, are to he 
considered as SubstaTitives, singular or pliu’al, according to 
the Nouns which they represent ; as, (jl 

“Whose horse may that be?” \S “To whom 

are they speaking?” “ Wlio are they?” 
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“On account of what are vou come?” 

■ I 

(JV ]>?■ “^or what did you go?” The Interrogative 
Barticle \i\ corresponds with the Latin an, mm, &c.; 

as, vJLa**» \ 2sU»i'vi b\ An rex venit ? “ Is the King 

arrived?” 

CONCORD OF VERBS. 

70. If the Nominative to a Verb, in Persian, be expressive 
of rational beings, or of living creatures in general, tlie Verb 
agrees with it in number and person, as in our own lan- 
guage ; also, two or more Nouns in the singular, denoting 
animals, require the Verb to be put in the plural number ; 

G C 

as, “The brothers were vexed;” 

‘^The animals of the forest 

made a noise “ The goldsmith 

and the carpenter seized tlie images.” 

a. When two or more inanimate Nouns have a common Verb, the 
latter is generally put in the singular, as in the following lines from 
SaMi: 

^ y jj *_.*> ji Si} jj J ^ 

‘^Although silver and gold be produced from stone, yet every stone 
will not yield gold and silver.” 

9 G ^ ^ 9 Cj 

C— 

Until a man hath spoken his sentimerds, his defects and his skid 
remain concealed.’^ 

71. We have already mentioned, that when a Numeral 
Adjective precedes a Noun, the latter does not require the 
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plural termination : but if the Noun denote rational beings, 
and be the subject of a Verb, the Verb is put in the plural; 

“ Ten darweshes will 
sleep on one blanket.” Irrational animals, and especially 
inanimate tilings, generally take the Verb in the singular ; 

P G 

as, iXi ^ hundred tliousand 

P 

horses were ready;" so, j]j^ 

“ There were two thousand rooms and a thousand ves- 
tibules.” 

o. Arabic plurals, introduced into Persian, follow a similar rule; 
that is, if they denote animals, and more particularly rational beings, 
the Verb is put in the plural: but inanimate Nouns generally take 
the singular; as, oJl “ Tlie wise men have said 

^ ^ r., 

^ ** By the ap- 

proach of Spring, and the passing by of December, the leaves of our 
life come to a close.” 

6. Nouns of multitude, denoting rational beings, follow the same 
rule in Persian as in English; hence the Verb is sometimes in the singular 
and sometimes in the plural, according to the unit^ or •plurality of 
the idea conceived in the mind of the speaker; thus, in the Gulistan 

o c « c > 

“To the just monarch tin? pe. "’e 

^ • f • / o # ■ 

is an army;” again, ji 

A gang of ’Arab thieves had settled on the summit of a certain 
mountain;” 6o,»^i\^T *‘Tho whole nation, throng' 

partiality, flocked around him.” If the Noun of multitude applies to 
irrational animals or lifeless tilings, the Verb is more idiomatically used in 
the singular. Finally, Mirza Ibrahim states in his Grammar (p. 146), that, 
<^The Verbs belonging to this class of Nuuns (t.s. all Nouns of multitude) 
are better always to be in tlie singular number, excepting when the 
Nouns themselves are used in the plural number.” It is needless to 
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»dd^ that this last rule is utterly at variance with the practice of the 
best writers of the language. 

c. The classical scholar will observe that there is a resemblance between 
tlie concord of a Persian Verb with its Nominative, and that of the 
Greek; the plurals of the neuter gender, in the latter language, re- 
quiring the Verb to be in the singular. The Persian has another 
peculiarity, not unlike the German; viz. when inferiors speak to or of 
their superiors, the Verb is employed iu the plural, generally in the 
third person. Thus a servant, in speaking of his master, would say, 

sHij ‘The master of the house is (are) gone 

out.” So, in one of the anecdotes in our Selections, respecting the 
King and his Minister, wc have a sentence of similar construction, viz. 

c o y ^ . 0 o . u 

« w uV?" ** Your 

Majesty is a great glutton, having left neither dates nor stones;” 
literally, The Asylum of the Universe are a great glutton,” &c. 
This style, however, docs not seem to have belonged to the classic 
period of the language. 


GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

72. The only peculiarity in the government of Verbs, iu 
Persian, is, that a Transitive or Active Verb does not, as a gene- 
ral rule, require, as in Greek and Latin, that its (•oinplement 
should have the termination of the Accusative Case ; thus, 

“0 cup-hearer, bring a goblet of 

wine;’^ where has not the sign of the Ac- 

cusative Case affixed. So iu the following lines from Sa’di; 

^ ^ ^ ^ \ ^ ^ ^ 

“I have brought (only) an excuse for the defect of my 
service; for in my obedience I have no claim; the wicked 
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expi’ess contrition for tlieir sins; the holy beg forgivencs.? on 
ti»e score of their (imperfect) devotions.” In this extnict 
the four words excuse, claim, contrition, and forgiveness, 
have not the sign of the Accusative C>ise added to iiny of 
them in the original, iigain, in the following sentences 
the Accusative Case is accompanied by its appropriate sign : 

COCO 9 

“ They threw the slave into the 

sea b “ '^^e 

darwesh preserved the stone in his possession.” La.stly, in 
the following sentences from the iirst of our introductory 
Stories (§ 23), we have the same word used in different 
places, first without, and then with the sign thus, 

0 ^ 9 o o c 

‘‘A cer- 

tain villager had an ass. The people of the garden used 

C 

to beat the ass.” In the first sentence we have b 

without the y; and in the second we have \}J^* 

where the [) is added. Hence we see that sometimes the 
object takes the termination ]j, and sometimes not ; and the 
fcllowing appear to us to be the general principles that 
regulate the insertion or omission of that termination ; 

a. When we wish to render the object definite, eniplmtic, par- 
ticular, ^ is added; for instance, signifies, ** Bring wine:’’ 
but means, “ Bring the wine/' So in the Story, 

C* ^ villager had an ass,” the h is not needed ; 

* *< ^ 
but in the next sentence, ^ The people of the 

garden used to heat the ass,” the \j is used, because the object is 

uow more definace. Sometimes we meet with an apparently super- 
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flnous Particle prefixed to the Noun or Pronoun to which the \j ie 
affixed; as, ‘‘I saw him/' 

5. It is a general rule to add \j to the Object of an Active Verb, 
whenever any ambiguity would arise from its omi.-sion ; or, in other 
words, when the action described by the Verb is such as miglit be 
performed by either the Agent or Object ; ilius, “Tl.. 

goldsmith struck the carpenter .-r<^ ^ ^^Tlie man slew 

the lion;'’ Iskandar overthrew Dara,” or, 

as the Latin Grammar hath it, Alexander Darium vicit. In these 
examples, if we omit the ^ we are left merely to infer the sense from 
the arrangement, which, in ordinary prose compositions, might form 
a sufficient criterion, but not in verse. 

c. When the Object of an Active Verb is a Personal Pronoun, or its 

substitute the termination ^ is always used ; as, ^ 

“ Dost thou not know me?" j**^.*^ )j> *^I saw thee;" 

They seized him Ua>- J l^U jbslCi ‘‘ Preserve us from tlie 

path of error idjj Such a person 

has coiicealcvl himself." 

d. Ha/ "g stated what we consider the general principles which 

regulate the insertion of ^ as the sign of the Accusative Case, tlie 
rule for its non-insertion may be easily inferred ; viz. the insertion 
of ^ is not necess;jry whenever the nature of the sentence is such as 
to enable the reader or hearer to comprehend the sense clearly without 
it, except win we wish to particularize or limit the Object, or when 
it is a Perso Pronoun. Lastly, in such Compound Verbs as we 
mentioned (§ o.), like ^ never added to 

die Substantive. 

f 

73. The ternnnation \j is added to a Substantive to de- 
note the Dative Case as well as the Accusative. On such 
occasions its insertion is indisiicnsably necessary ; thus. 
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oJuT ** relate a story with rcgnrd 

to a certain oppressor ;* so in the following sentence, 

‘‘For a thousand rupees 

I bought a horse.” 

a. When a Verb governs an Accusative, and at the same time a 
Dative Case, the termination ^ is seldom, if ever, added to both 
Cases; thus, if the Accusative be indefinite, or does not necessarily 
require according to the principles already laid down, then the 
Dative has the ^ added ; as, ^ ^ book 

to that man.’’ So, ** ^ct them give 

a half to each woman.” If the Accusative necessarily require 1^, 
the Dative must be formed by the Preposition nJ to thus, 

O o * 

*^9 iJi) ^ ^be ruby to that woman 

so, \j ** Give me the book.” In these last examples, 

the words and JjJ being definite, require the addition of ^ ; 

and the Dative Cases are formed by prefixing the Particle eo ba to 
the Pronoun* and 

74. When the Object is in a state of construction with 
another Noun, or with an Adjective, and from its nature 
requires \}^ that termination is added to the latter Noun or 

Adjective, as follows : “I saw Zaid, 

the son of the minister so, in this line from Iiatiz, 
^-sXiT “ In Paradise you 

will not find the rosy bowers of Musalla.” In this rule there 
is much sound philosophy; for when one Substantive governs 
another in the Genitive, the two are to be considered as 
one modified Noun; thus, in the following setitence, from 

the First Book of the Gulistan of Sa’di, Cidjlc j\ 

Ot^a 1; oUaLa 
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“One of the kings of Khurasan saw in a dream Sultan 
Mahmud (tlie son) of Sabaktagin,’’ the three words 

are viewed as one modified 
Noun, and the termination ]j is very properly placed at 
the end. In like manner, a Substantive, accompanied by an 
Adjective, is to he considered as a single specified Noun; 
and, in construction, tlie termination ]j, when requisite, is 
placed at the end; thus, (^j 

“The Judge summoned the neighbouring woman.” So, how- 
ever complex the Adjective may be, the \) is placed at the 
end; thus, from SaMI, 

oo. f ^ ^ ^ •• 

^ j “ They sent forward several 

individuals from among men who had seen service and had 
experienced war:” here the Complement or Object of the 


Verb, consists of the whole preceding sentence; 

and the \) is affixed last of all, the more to define that com- 
plex object, now viewed as a single whole. 


a. This last quotation from Sa'di shews the importance of the few 
remarks we made (§§ 59 and 60) respecting the ** Analysis of Sen- 
tences," &,c. 


75. It remains for us to notice a few verbal expressions 
wliich some Grammarians consider as tenses, and which we 
omitted in the paradigm, as of small importance. In Dr. 
Liwnsden's Grammar, Vol. I. p. 93, &c., w^e have two tenses 
of a Potential Mood, present and past, formed respectively 
by adding the contracted Infinitive to the Aorist and Pre- 

terite of the Verb (root Oy ) “ to be able a£, 
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^ 8®»” 8® 5” *“ manner, 

o' O^ 

CL^J ‘4 was able to go,” or ‘‘I could go/’ But, in 

truth, we are more inclined to consider these as sentences than 
tenses. In a large and closely written Persian manuscript, 
which treats of the gr«ammar of that language, called the 
Aliftah-ut-tarkiby compiled, as the writer tells us, by Shewd 
Bam, poetically named JauhaVy there is a tense called the Con- 
tinuative Imperative, or Imperative of Duration, formed by 
prefixing the Particle to the Future Perfect; thus, from 

J<^\> “lie may have gone,” comes lX^u Xj3) 

“ Let him continue going.” This tense is also called, accord- 

^ c GO 

ing to Jauhar, htimrdrz-e-Maznun 

which is a sort of Imperfect or Continuative Potential ; as, 
“ He may be going the meaning of it in Hindustani being 
given, The ordinary Imperative, by pre- 

fixing denotes continuity, as in the following sentence 

from Husain Va’Tz: 

(tD .3 ' Jo J “ Nightly at 

the threshold of God continue giving forth the gift of 
thy unworthiuess ; and daily in thine own court constantly 
attend to (the administration of) justice among the poor.” 


76. When the Verbs “ to intend,” or “to w ' 

L. y'X O 

“ to be able,” and “ to be 

proper,” or “fit,” are followed by an Infinitive, the final 
— of the Infinitive is njccted; as, “I will 

C ^ % 

go,” or “ I intend to go “I can write." 
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The Verbs arid «fe generally used im- 

personally, in the third person singular of the Aorist or 
Present; as, “ One ought to do.” The mere root, 

of is also used impersonally ; as, 

“ One may do.” W e have reason to believe, from observing 
the usage of the best writers of the language, th^J; when the 
Infinitiv^ precedes the above Verbs, the final is not 

rejected ; as, ^ “ I cannot do this 

^ . "l 

deed so, “ I do not intend tc 

send you anywhere.” 


77. The Infinitive, in Persian, is to be considered merely 
as a Verbal Noun, and constrired like any other Substantive- 
It corresponds more with the Verbal Noun of the Latin 
formed from the Supine by changing the um into io or us, 
than it does with the Infinitive, Gerund, or Supine of that 

& O & . 

language ; thus, 

“ A certain king made the signal for the killing of a captive;” 
which, by Gentius, is rendered into Latin, Captiviim inter- 
ficere signum dederat ; but the literal rendering is, Ad captivi 
interfectionem^ or De captivi interfectione ; hence the Infi- 
nitive of an Active Verb, in Persian, governs a Genitive, 
and not an Accusative, as in most European tongues. 

♦ 

78. Conjunctions, in Persian, are applied as in English or 
Latin ; that is, when any thing contingent, doubtful, &c. is 
denoted, the Conjunction is usually followed by the Sub- 

7 
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jiuictive IJoixI (Aorist anil Past Potential) ; as in the sentence 
lo o jUp (jo “Be 

satisfied with a single loaf (of bread), tliat you may not 
bend your l)ack in servitude so, in the following sentence, 

ijb'oj iSjjj 

“ If tlie augmentation of wealth depended np-on knowledge, 
none would be so distressed as the ignoi’ant.” 

79. When a person has occasion to relate what he has 

heard from another, the usage of the Persian, like that of 

most oi'iental languages, recpiires that it should he done in the 

'Iraniatic style. This will be easily understood from the 

following examples: “Zaid tells me that he will not come,” 

^ b* 0^^; literally, “Zaid says to me 

that ‘ 1 will not come.’ ” From the employing of the 

di'ainatic instead of the narrative style, it will often hapj)en 

that the Persian will differ widely from the English in the 

use of the ))ersons and tenses of the Verb, which may be 

seen from the few following examples ; viz. “Zaid said that 

his brother (meaning Zaids brother) was not in the house,” 

iolsfc ^ ClJu Ooj', literally, “Zaid 

said, ‘ j\ly brother is not in the house.’ ” So, “ The king ordered 

the executioner to put him to death in his (the king’s) prese ’ 
f 9 f u & 

bj' t:/* aU,5b; u. “The 

king ordered the executioner thus, ‘ Put him to death in 
my presence.’ ” It would be needless to add more examples 
of this kind : the learner has merely to recollect, as a general 
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principle, that the person who relates a conversation that 
has occurred commonly gives tlie ipsa verba of the parties 
of whom he is speaking. 


SECTION VI. 

ON THE NATURE AND USE OF ARABIC WORDS 
INTRODUCED INTO THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

80. In all Muhammadan counirics, Arabic is the language of Religion 
and Science, just as the Latin was among us in Europe during the 
middle ages. In modern Persian, more tlian half the Substantives 
and Adjectives in use are pure Arable; and it would appear that the 
introduction and en)[)loynient of the latter are limited by no boundaries, 
except what the whim and caprice of individual writers may happen 
to affix. At the same time, thi.s vast influx of foreign w'ords does not 
in any degree affe(;t the nature and genius of the Persian as one of the 
Indo- b^uropean family of languages. The Arabic words, thus admitted, 
are suliject to the same laws as if they bad been originally Persian ; 
ju.sr ns w'c, in English, hav<^ for the last six centuri(*s made a frei^ use 
of foreign words which have now become naturalized in our language. 

81. The Persians, however, do not content themselves with the mere 
appropriation of an unlimited number of isohited Arabic words. In almost 
every page of even a papular Persian book, such as the Gulistari ot 
Sa’di, whole jihrascs and sentences from tlie Arabic are introduced 
ad Uh’duin, Idic author seems to have taken for gi'anted that his 
readers, as a matter of course, know Arabic as well as hirnscif. Dr 
Lumsdim, in his Grammar, vol. i. ]>. 398, gives (from out; of tlie 
J^etters of the |)oet Jaini) an extrenieca>e of this kind ol composition, 
lo w hich, as he justly states, the epithet I^ershin is hut nominally 
applicable, since it exhibits a strange mixture of Arabic and Persian, 
w'hjch would be aliogother luiinteUigihlo to a native of either country, 
wlio had not acquired, by study, the language of tlie other.” Tae 
h('st illustration of this piclmhl kind of composition which at present 
occurs to m^’, will he found in “Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
Ihisaimy wdiich work, nevertheless, is one of the most entertaining in 
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the IUnglish language, if I may use so bold an exprtjssion. In the 
Introduction, Democritus Junior thus speaks of himself; I am 2gua 
potory drink no wine at all, which so much improves our modern wits; 
a loose, plain, rude writer; Jicmriy voco Jicum; et ligonem, lifjonem; 
and as free as loose ; idem calamo quod in mente; I call a spade 
a spade ; animis htec scrihoy non aurihus ; I respect matter, not words ; 
rememb(*ring that verha propter resy non ren propter verha ; and 
seeking, w th Seneca, quod non quemadmodum^' 

82. It is evident, then, from what we have just stated, that the only 
sure means of acquiring any thing like a critical knowledge of the 
Pei*sian language, consists in gaining, at least, an elementary knowledge 
of Arabic. For this purpose, a month or two devoted to the peru-^al 
of any good Arabic Grammar, together with some easy compositions 
in prose, will amply suffice; and the student will soon find that the 
two months thus bestowed will yield him an ample return. In the 
mean time, I shall here briefly endeavour to point out the more pro- 
minent peculiarities of such Arabic words as are of freqinmt occurrence 
in the Persian language. I do hot intend to give even an abstract of 
Arabic Grammar, which would be inconsistent with the limits assigned 
to the present work. I confine myself chiefly to the mere mechanical 
formation of Arabic w’ords, and their significations, as they gradually 
arise from the primary hoot, which generally consists of three letters. 

83. The Arabic stands at the head that family of languages called 

“ The Semitic.” It is closely allied to the Hebrew, Syriac, and Ethiopic; 
the main difference being, that the thref ’atter Ifeve been allowed to remain 
in a comparatively undeveloped state, whereas the former has been culti- 
vated and polisihed almost to a fault. It is, actually, the most copious 
of human tongues; but, in addition to the words already formed by me 
or prescriptiouy tliere appears to be no bounds to the extent to which, 
if necessary, other words may, by fixed laws, be evolved lionr *h 
simple triliteral roots as already exist, or from any newly-coined rooty 
if expediency should require it. Suppose, for example, that the Arabs 
adopted a n(*w verbal root, say (from 7pa<^), to denote the recently- 

discovered process called Lithography; then instantly, from this new 
root, would spring up, by fixc'd and unerring laws, some two or three 
hundred new words, all bearing more or less reference to the Lithographic 
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Art; thus, wooid denote *‘the lithographer;” “this 

thing lithographed ;” the time and place for lithographing 

the lithographic apparatus v— the professional litho. 
gr%pher/’ &C. 


84. The radical words of the Arabic langtiage generally consist of 
three letters; a few there are consisting of four, and a still smaller 
number of five letters. The greater portion of the tri literal roots are 
Verbs, the rest Subetantives or Adjectives. There are a few verbal 
roots of four letters, but none of five, the latter being all Substantives. 
The mode adopted for the development of the triliteral roots of the 
Arabic language is highly ingenious and philosophic. This consists not 
so much in adding terminations to the simple root, as in expanding 
it hy means of certain letters, either prefixed or inserted somewhere 
between the beginning and end of a word, so as to produce certain 
FORMS, bearing in general, a definite relation to the original root. The 
letters thus employed are seven in number, and, for that reason, they are 
called SERVILE LETTERS. These are, \ O, u**, and 

all contained in the technical word literally, tliey fatten.’* 

The serviles \ and O may occur either at the beginning, or in the 
interior, or, lastly, at the end of a word ; the ^ and the either in the 
interior or at the end; the ^ always at the beginning; the j is employed 
in the interior of a word ; and the always as the second letter 
of a word, and it is preceded either by \ or and followed by O. 
For example, let us take the verbal root which signifies accept- 
ing;'* we thence, by means of the servile I alone, deduce the forms 

and Then the various forms 

and J.AftjL. 10 , exhibit a few of the other 

serviles in their mode of application, of w’hich more hereafter. It is 
evident, then, as a general rule, that if we strip every Arabic word 


of its servile lettt?rs, we at once come to the hoot ; thus, in the w ords 

o f c. 

JAaju, and jUajuuI, we see at once that the roots are lW, 

and respectivdy. We iniist observe, however, tliat the seven 
serviles, conjointly or severally, may be emj)loyed as radical letters of 

the triiileral root. Thus the word “tried,’’ or tested” (as 
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gold in the fire), contains no fewer than four servile letters, and only 
one letter strictly radical, viz. c-i. Now, out of these four serviles, 

two mvit belong to the root. We see, however, that the word is of the 

.... 

form already cited; hence we infer that the root is Just 

as that of is A little practice, however, will enable the 

learner to get over difficulties of this sort; at the same time had it 
))ecn possible for the Arabs, when manufacturing their very artificial 
language, lo have excluded the servile letters altogether from the pri- 
mitive trilitcral roots, Arabic would have been the most perfect of 
human tongues. 

85. All the Arabic words, with the exception of a few Particles, 
introduced into Persian arc to be considered as Nouns, in the Oriental 
sen^e of that term (v. § 25), that is, they are Substantives, Adjectives, 
Infinitives, or Participles. Hence it will he proper here to give a 
))rief sketch of’ the Arabic Declension ; premising, at the same time, that 
the language has only two Genders — the M:jsculine atid the Fcnninine 
It has three Numbers, like the Greek — the Singular, Dual, and Plural; 
also three Cases — the Nominative, the Genitive (whicli also includes 
the Dative and Ablative), and the Accusative. As a specimen of the 
regular Arabic Declension, let the following words suffice: — 

1st . — Declension of a Masculine Noun, 


SINGULAR. 


Nom. a father. two fatln rs. 

fathers. 

Gen. aIIj of a father. of two fathers. 

of fathers. 

Ace. a father. two fathers. 

fathers. 

2iul. — Declension of a Feminine Noun. 

Norn.Sc^lL a mother. two mothers. 

OWU mothers. 

Gen. ofaiuolhcj’. of two motliers. 

of motheraa 

Acc. a mo-iier. [ two niotliers. 

mothers. 
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When a Noun is rendered definite^ by prefixing the Article Jl, 
the nunatim (h 22) which appears at the end of some of the Cases 
is dropt, and the simple short vowel retained; thus, Noiii. <15^) 

the father;” Gen. the father;” Acc. ** tlie father;” 

^ ^ .-r-* 

so the mother;” of the mother;” *iS^y\ the 

mother.” In like mannar, the nnnation is rejected when one Noun 
governs a Noun following in the Genitive ; thus, 

ts ^ V. ^ 

‘^Commander of the Faithful;” vJ'^^ ** Ditjnity of the State.” 

It is a rule in Persian, on introducing an expression of this sort, 
always to reject the final short vowel of the word governed ; hence tin y 
say, Amirud-murninin,** and ** Ihhdlu-d-Daufaty** or IJdxilu d- 
DaulaJ* The Arabic Dual is sometimes introduced into Persian, but 
always in the Oblique Case, the final vowel being rejected ; thus, 
The East and West;” the two cities;” 

“the two fathers,” meaning the two parents. In a similar manner 
the regular Oblique plural of masculine Nouns is sometimes introduced 
into Persian ; thus, j sciences of the 

ancients and moderns !” The regular feminine plural ending in 
— , without the urination or vowel-point, is of frequent occurrence 
o 5 ''Cl 

in Persian ; thus, the kind attentions of friends; 

jy>y^ *' the aforesaid difiiciilties.” 

86. Besides the regular plurals t?xeniplined in the words and 
the Arabs have adopted several modes of forming nrtijlciid, 
Oi, as they call them, biiokkn plurals. Of tln^se, some half-doz(>Ti 
are of very common oceurrence in Persian. 1st, From the triliteral 
root a plural may he formed, of frtH|uent occurrence, by means of 

two alifs, thus order,” plur. orders so 

^^propertv,^* plur. goods” or chatuds.” 2iid, From a tri- 

literal root, with or without the additional 5 (vide ^ 89), may 
he formed a hroktui plural of the measure ; thus, 

juountain,” plur. ‘Suoiintains ;” so a man,” JVj 

men ^^lisjiosilion,” dispositions.” 3rd, From the 
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triliteral root another plural, of frequent occurrence in Persian, may be 

f § ✓ ^ ^ 

formed on the measure thus, till* ‘^a king/^ plur. 

kings 80 ^ ‘^science/* plur. sciences/^ 4rh, Another 

broken plural, of frequent occurrence in Persian, is formed on the 

measure thus, a sage,’’ sages 80 ^li> a 

poet,*' plur. AyM poets.” This form of plural arises from singular 

Nouns of the measure or 5th, Another broken plural 

is formed by inserting \ and in the penult and final syllables 

- o > 

of a word respectively ; thus, “ a king,” |)lur. 

** kings;” so the devil,” plur. There are several 

other modes of forming broken pliiraN, which shall be noticed as we 
jiroceed, but it is imjiossible to reduce them to any general rule. The 
student, cannot d priori determine what kind of broken plural any 
individual triliteral root may form, consecpn^ntly he must be guided 
entirely by usage or prescription. The converse process, however, is 
much more manageable: the learner, on meeting with any broken 
plural, can be at little or no loss in duWrmining the root or singular 
number from which it may have sprung. 

87. Let us now proceed to describe the more common and useful 
deiivatives that may arise from a simple triliteral root. With a view 
to precision, I adopt the term form to denote the mere outward appenr- 
ance of a word as consisting of so ra «ny consonants, indc])endenr of the 
short vowels by which such consonaius may become moveable. The 
various modifications or changes which a form may undergo by the 
application of the short vowels, together with the jazniy I call the 
MRASl/RES of smdi form. For example, the primitive form is 
susceptible of twelve different measures, according as we apply the three 
short vowels and the jazm. Supposing the student to meet wii 
root for the first time, in a book without vowel-points, he has 

the comfort of knowing that the word may be pronouticed in twelve 
different ways or measures, though it remains all along under one and 

” O o o> 

the same form. Thus it may bo or by using the 

jazm on the middle letter ; or it may he any of the following nine measures 
as dissyllable's, viz. with faiha on the first letter ; 
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also J", witli hasm for the vowel ; or, lastly, it 

may be or with zamma on the first letter. 

88. The Semitic Grammarians, both Arabs and Jews, have adopted, 

.A’ a special fa vourHe^ the triliteral root with a view to exemplify 

the various forms and measures of their words. This root, however, 
is utterly unsuitable to Europeans, not one in a thousand of whom ever 
can realize the true sound of the letter ^ as the middle consonant, f 
therefore adopt here, as wy model, the root which has the 

advantage of being more manageable; but the student must not suppose 
that either or or any other root in the language, furnisliis 

us with all the forms and measures w'e arc about to detail. Some roots 
furnish us with a certain number of forms and measures which must 
he determined merely by prescription \ others may give out differenr 
forms and measures, to be determined in like manner; but no single 
root in the language has ever furnished all the forms and measures 
assigned by the Granunarians to the root A similar instance 

occurs in the Greek Giamrriur, in the case of tlio verb ruTTro), 
where we are treated to some hundred different moods and tenses, &c., 
whilst it is perfectly understood that no single Greek Verb ever exhi- 
bited the whole of them. 

PRIMAKY FORM OR ROOT, 

89. We have just shewn, in § 87, that the tri literal root is sus- 

ceptible of tw’elve distinct measures^ Of these, nine may occur in Persian; 
viz. Ist, J'ji, which may be either a Substautivc or an Adjective; 
ll’tis, Entrance;’’ ‘‘praise;’' “difHcuh,” 

“ easy.^^ 2nd, (Substantive or Adjective); thus, ^ know- 
ledge ** remembrance ** ** friendly.” 

3d, (Substantive); thus, “beauty;” Jii* “occupation.” 

Titis measure may also he a broken plural; thus, ‘a lion;” 

|)1. “ lions.” 4tli, J-aJ (Subst. or Adj.) ; tlius, “ search 

“action;” ^“beautiful;” “ bold.” 5th, j/(Adj.); 

thus, “intelligent;” “impure.” 6th, (Siil)8t.); thus. 
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fJ^J ‘ n wian a la?ast of pivy.” 7th, (Snbst.); tlius, 

^rcatriosg childhood/^ This nioasure way also he 
a hmkcn plural; thus, ** trade/’ pi. “trades.” 8th, 

(Suhst.); tluis, ^guidance;” ^^5^ “seeing.” 9 th, 

(Snhst.) ; finis, “holiness;” “tenderness.” This last 

measure may also represent one of the broken plurals ; tlius, 
“ a hook pi. (— “ books.” 


a. Most, if not all, of the preceding measures admit of a further 

Tiiodiheation, by the addition of tin* syllable 5 , or S' — , or ; 

the effi'Ct of which is, eitlier to render their meaning more definite, 
or, at the same time, to denote that words so ending, whether Substan- 
tives or Adjectives, are, as a general rule, of the feminine gender. 


, J^'5- 


SECOND FOllM, 

1)0. This form has two measures: viz. 1st, vvhi(;h is the measure 

ol’ the Present Ptrrticl/fle, or Numi of Agency y of the triliteral verbal 
root. It is of very Irctpient 0 (;curr(?nce in Persian ; and from its nature 
it may be either a Substantive or an Adjective ; thus, “ pre- 
vailing,” or “ a conqucj-or ;” “a slayer;” “ powerfid.” 

2(1, (a Substantive, and of rnn^ occuriTiice) ; thus, a sigma 

ring Si mould.” Thes(*, bi.e tin- j)?*eccding measurt s, may 

x' 

all assume the additional teriiiinations C^, or 5, or 5; thus, 

li c . t t ^ 

‘kindness;” distamie ;” ‘gain;” “sealing 

U}),” or ‘^conclusion” (of a book or epistle, &c,). 


TIIIIID FORM, J^- 

91. Tliis form lias three measures: viz. 1st, (Subst. or Adi.) ; 
thus, “perfection;” “rest'” “unlawful;” 

“ (hrsolate.” 2d, (Sul -^t.); thus, “ reckoning ;” 

‘‘ tiigbt.” This iiieasure is also that of one of the broken plurals, of 
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not unfrcqueiit occurrence; thus, “a slave or servant;” pi. ib'aft 
^‘slaves;” a man;” pi. ** men.” 3tl, (Jlw (a Subst.) ; 

tluis, ^ a boy or slave';*^ the lowest of the ])eo|)l('.*^ 

Like the precK'ding measures, the singular Nouns may assume the final 
O, or S, or i ; thus, guidance;” ** traffic;” 

‘‘ glad tidings.” 

FOURTH FORM, 

02. Tliis form has two measures : viz. 1st, Suhst.) ; 

i]i\ir^, j^Jjo ^Sicccssary ‘^grateful;” acoejifance.” 

9 9 9 9 

2d, vjyf^ (Suhst.) ; thus, appearance entrance.” 

This is also the measure of one of the broken plurals, as we have 
mentioned in No. 7; llius, ^^a letter;” pi. letters,” &c. 

These measures (the broken plurals excepted) may assume the addi- 
tional O, or », or », as before ; thus, or “ necessity.” 


FIFTH FORM, 

93. This form has two measures: viz. (Suhst. or Adj.) ; 

thus, ** marching a guide;” beautiful 

^9 ^ ^ 

generous.” 2d, (a diminulive Noun) ; thus, “ a 

s'ave a little slave.'' They may further assume the final 

or 5, or 5 ; thus, excellence admo- 

nition,” &c. 


SIXTH FORM, 

’C'l 

Ot. This form has two in ea"^ tires : viz. (Suhst. or Adj.). As 
a Substantive, it indicates the trade or profession of a person ; as, 

■y ‘‘a banker or money-changer;” Jla^ ‘Si greengrocer;” 

“ an executioner,” As an Adjective it ii dicates an intensive dcLMw, 
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callpd by the Arabs the Noun of Excess; thus, veiy learned; 

t5.f * 

^‘very bountiful." 2 (J, Jl^*, which is the measure of one of 
the broken plurals; thus, a fool;" pi. fools;" 

an agent pi. agents." 


SEVENTH FORM. 

95. This form has only one measure; viz. and it always 

m 

indicates an intensive Adjective, or Noun of excess; thus, ^. 4 ^ 
very sincere v< ry knowing." It is not of very fre- 

quent occurrence in the Persian language. 

EIGUTH FORM, 

96. This form has two measures: viz. 1st, thus, 

** calamity enmity." 2 d, a very frequent form of 

one of the broken plurals, as we stated in No. 7 ; thus, an 

agent;" pi. ‘ Si gents ;" a courtier;" pi. 

courtiers." In general the final harnza is omitted in Persian. 


NINTH FORM, 

** XO-^ 

97. This form has three measures: viz, 1st, (Subst.); thus, 
“a decree” (of a judge, Ac.); “a demand.” 9ii, 

(Suhst.); thus, LXi ^V»‘flcction;” “mention." 3d, thus, 

xc> ^ xo f ^ V:r* 

(k/ “ proximity;" “good news." This last measure may 

also indicate the feminine form of an Adjective of the comparative 

or superlative degree; thus, “greater;” Ulp “higher;" 

“ lower," &c. In Persian the final Jg is generally changed into \ ; 

Cf-^Ox VP Ox Ox 

thus and are much more common than and 4 *^. 
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TENTH FORM, 

98. This form has four measures, most of them Substantives : vis. 
Ist, (Adj.); thus, astonished “intoxicated.” 

2d, (Siibst.) ; thus, “disappointment;’' ** know- 

ledge.” 3d, (Subst.) ; thus, “ revolution 

“flying.” 4 th, (Subst.) ; thus, “ingratitude*” ^UaJu*» 

“a king or sovereign.” This last measure may also be one of the 

broken plurals* thus, *yb “ a city pi. “cities;” “a 

slave;” pi. “slaves.” 


ELEVENTH FORM, 

00. This form has only one measure, viz. which is an 

Adjective, and may be of any of the three degrees of comparison ; 
thus, “ piebald “ dumb “ greater 

more or most beautiful.” 


TWELFTH FORM, JbSl. 

100. Tliis form has two measures : viz. 1st, JUil, which, as we have 

already stated, is one of the broken plurals of most frequent occurrence 
in Persian; thus, “a tablet;” pi. “tablets;” v— Alai “a 

favour,” pi. v^lkll “ favours.” 2d, JkS|^, which is the Infinitive 
of the third formation, or ‘derivative form,” of the Verb from the 
tribteral root, vulgarly and improperly called by our Grammarians 
“ tlic fourth conjugation,” as if there were more conjugations than o7ie 
ill tlic Arabic language; thus, “expulsion,” or “expelling;” 

^purifying;” jJ/L ** confirming.” 

THIRTEENTH FORM, 

G ^ 

101. This form has four m ea.su res : viz. 1st, jJ-jdu and J^iu 
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called by the Arabs the Noun of Place and Time/' because It 
g(*neraliy denotes the place tvhere or tlie time when the action indicat«'d 
by the simple tri literal root is perrorined ; thus, jXM a ferry 
(])lace of crossing) ; a school" (place of writing) ; 

‘‘an assembly" (place of sitting); *^ari inn" or stage" 

(place of alighting). 2n(l, called the ‘ Noun of Instrument," 

because it generally indicates the means or instrument" we employ 
in performing the action denoted by the simple triliteral root; thus, 
milk-pail,’’ from ** milking;" a jiair of bellows," 

^ ^ C 

from ^ ‘‘blowing.” 3nl, the Active Participle, or agent of 

the third derived form of the Verb from the triliteial root; thus, 

\j f <j 9 

exjiolling ;" purifying." 4th, jjfiu, the Passive 

Partieij)le of the last mentioned measure; thus, “expelled;" 

“])urified." 


FOURTEENTH FORM, JUS.*. 




102. Tliis form has only one measure, viz. which may 

o 

either be a Noun of instrument or of excess; thus, a key;" 

^ o ^ 

“ a balance ;" “ very bountiful ;" i ^ a great 

opposer." 


FIFTEENTH FOllM, 

103. This form has only one mi...sure, viz. It is the 

Passive Participle of the iriliteral verbal root, and from its r''Mre 
it may be either a Substantive or an Adjective, as is the case m Latin 

and Greek; thus, “written,” or any ‘Svritten produelion 

* • 

‘ |)ublished ” or “ divulged,” lienee, ns a Substantivt “ 
pioclaniation ” or ^‘mandate." 


(^/.) The preceding forms and measures, all springing from the 
trilitcral root, comprehend such only as will b(‘ found most useful to the 
P< I’siaii student. For a more detailed view of the subject ho may 
liave recourse to “Lumsilcn’s Posiaui (iraminar/’ or “ Baillie's Arabic 
Tables." 
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Ill 


104. Ir, remains for us now to describe briefly the nature and pecu- 
liarities of the Derivative Forms of tlic Verb which may be deduced 
from the primitive triliteral root. These are generally reckoned to 
be tivaha in number, or, according to some Grammarians, fourteen. 
They have all the same terminations or inflections as the primitive Verb. 
Grammarians very improperly call them conjugations; but this term 
is apt to mislead the student, whose ideas of a conjugation are ali^^ady 
formed on the Latin and Greek Grammars, to say nothing of Fr(‘nf;b, kc. 
Let not the student be alarmed, then, when Ikj hears of the iilleeii 
conjugations of the Arabic language, for then; is in reality but one 
conjugation, aecordirjg to oiir notions of the term, rnslead of cotijn- 
t nfionsy then, I shall here US(; the term foumations; and of these only 
ctfjht occur in the Persian languaii(‘, merely as Infinitives or Verbal 
Nouns, and as Active or Pa>sive Paiticiples. 


TABLE OE 

THE EIGHT DEItlVEI) EuR.MATIONS OF VERBS. 


Pan. Part. 

Active Part, 

Infinitive. 

Basis. 

No. 


s 


y’^y 

1. 





‘2. 



jCi' 

yyt.y 

o 

O, 





4. 





5. 



J.^\ 

y' 

z'' x- y<j 

(;. 



.y o 


7. 


9 

A*. 

yo o 

0 o 

8. 


10f>. The Arabian Grammarians considcu- the third person singular 
laaseuliue of the past tense ot every \eib or Formation as the source 
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or basis of such Verb; and this is fhe part given in Arabic Lexi- 
cons in those instances where the Latin or Greek Dictionaries give 
the Hist person of the present tense, and tlie German and French the 
Infinitive; thus, in the Arabic Lexicon of Golius, the leading word 

is the Verb for example, means ‘ lie received,^' or ‘ he ac- 

cepted not to receive,” or “ to accept,” as in European Dictionaries : 
and the same rule holds of all other Verbs. In the foregoing table we 
have given the leading word or ha&u of the eight derivative formations 
in their order, together with their Infinitives and Participles, Active and 
Passive. It will be observed, at the same time, that all the Participles 
of the eight formations, both Active and Passive, commence wirli 
^ wum moveable by the vowel zamma^ and that the difference between 
the Active and Passive Participles is simply this, that all the Active 
Participles have ha^ra as the vowel of their last syllable, whilst the 
corresponding Passive has always fatha, 

106. In conclusion, we may notice two classes of Arabic Nouns of fre- 
quent occurrence in Persian, viz. the Relative Noun (Subst. or Adj.), 
derived from any other Noun by the addition of the termination 

; thus, solar,” fro.n the sun so 

a native of Damascus ;” ati Egyptian,” &c. These, when 

adopted into Persian, dismiss the nunation and undouble tlie final 
; thus, &c. 2nd, Abstract Nouns, formed 

in a similar manner by adding or io— ; thus, aversion 

‘‘ manhood,” “ infancy.” 

107. The source, or third person singular, past tense, of the primary 
Verb, consists of three consonants, the first and last of which have 
always Jatha for their vowel; and the middle letter lias fotha, as a 
general rule, when the Verb is transitive or active, and either " 

or zamma when neuter or intransitive ; thus, v— he wrote,” 
he was sad,” “ he was great.” 

(a.) The first derivative formation doubles the middle letter of the 
primitive root, and its vowels are always three fathasy as in the pre- 
ceding table. If the primitive root is transitive, the first formation is 
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causal ; thus, L^iS he wrote,” becomes in tlie first fortiiation , 
which meuiis ^‘hc caused to write,” or ‘Uaught writing.” Again, 
when the root is a Neuter or Intransitive Ver)*, the first formation is 

tninskive ; thus, he wys sad,” he saddened,” or ** lie 

afflicted.” A few Verbs of this formation are derived from Nouns, 
and signify to fon)i or produce whatever the Noun signifies; thus, from 

” bread,” is formed jXs*- he baked.” Another peculiarity of 
this formation is the ascribing of the sense of the primitive root to a 
^*vcn object; thus, from ‘ infidelity,” comes the infinitive .^So, 

it ^ y n 

which signifies calling one an infidel ;” so from ^ lying,” 

• it ’ ^ “ 

comes ‘ giving one the He.” 


(fe.) The second formation inserts alif after the first radical, and its 
vowels t-re always three fathas, as in the table. It is generally transitive, 

and often denotes a reciprocal action : thus, he wrote to ” or 

“corresponded with” (another person). 

(c\) The third formation prefixes aiiff and it has always for its vowels 
three fathas, as in the table. Like the first formation, it gives a 

<!ausal or active signification to the primitive ; thus, ** he 

taught writing,” or he dictated,” or made another write;'’ so, 

^ f ^ ^ ^ o 

from “ he was great,” comes " he deemed (another) 

to be great,” that is, “he honoured,” or “respected” (another.) 
It will be observed, then, as a general rule, that the first and 
tl iid formations are the causals of the primitive triliteral root, similar 

^ o ^ 

CO the class of Persian Verbs in — or — , described in § 47. 

d. The fourth formation, which prefixes the letter O, with a faiha 
to the first formation, is generally of a passive or submissive sense; 
thus, ^ he knew ^ ‘‘ he taught he was taught,” or 
he learned.” So, from ** manners,” ** morals,” or ** polite 

literature,” comes the Infinitive of die first formation teiurhing 

8 
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manners,” chastisement and thence the Infinitive of the fourth 
forrnntion L^jij “ suhinittinpf to be taught manners.” 

r. The fiftli formation prefixes with ^ fath a ^ to the second. It 
generally denotes reciprocity, co-partnership, or association ; thus, 

^ healing each other;” aKIEc “slaying each other;” 
“fighting together,” &c. So h^* corresponded by writing;” 

‘‘ he played with ” (some one). Lastly, it may denote 

pretending,” the sense of the primitive; thus, ** he feigned 

sickness,” or, as they say at sea, ‘‘ he shammed Abram so from 
‘ ignorance,” comes prcterniing ignorance.” 

f. The sixih forination prefixes tin* syllahlo to the triliteral 
root, which is then pronouiic(‘d with three fatfias, whatever it may 
have originally been. This formation is always of a passive signi- 
fication; hence, strictly speaking, it is n(‘ver used in the Passive Par- 

ticijdo; thus, ‘‘he broke;” ‘St was broken;” so the 

Infinitives, being changed,” jC^J, • ‘ being broken,” 

are altogether passive in signification. 


//. The seventh formation prefixes and insf'Hs CL^ (sometimes d or 1^) 
bet\v(^en the first and second radical of the triliteral, as may he seen in the 
table. Generally speaking, it denotes tne pa-^sive or refi(*xive sense of the 

primitive iriliteral root ; thus, “ lie divided ;” * ’• went to 

pieces-” he heat;” “ he heat liimself ” (in ngi- 

tation, &c.) ; hence the Infinitive “ per[ilexity.” *^ome. 

times it denotes reciprocity, &c., like the fifth formation ; thus, 

y^ Ct -* 

“ nintiial contention collecting together.” 

ft. The eighth formation prefixes to the primitive root, as 

shewn in the table. Its general property is, aakinrf^ wiahingj or 
demandmfj the slate or action <‘xpr(SS(*d by the primitive; thus. 
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il5 

he pardoned * he begged pardon/’ This formation 

agiees nearly with the Latin Desiderative Verbs,” formed from the 
second supine by addirig Wo, such as esurio^ ‘‘1 desire to eat,” from esu; 
so (foenaturio, “ I wish I had my supper,” from ccendta. For a full 
account of the various shades of meaning peculiar to the eight derived 
forms of the Verb, the reader may consult Dr. Lumsdeu’s Persian 
Graiiinriar, where the sal»ject is absolutely exbau8t<^d. 

OF THE FORMS UNDER WHICH ARABIC WORDS ARE 
USED IN THE PERSIAN.* 

108. All Arabic, Infinitive '‘5, Parti(*iplcs, Substantives, and Adjectives, 
are introduced into the Persian in the form of the Nominative, which 
throws away from the last letter every species of nunation, such as 
^ ^11 short vowels, which they may have' pos- 

sessed as Arabic words; but when their construetion in the P(‘rsiaM 
requires them to a'-sume the hafatf or sign of the word governing the 
Genitive Case, they receive it in the same manner as if they were 
originally Persian words, with the following exceptions: — 

a. When an Arabic word terminating in that mast be pro- 
nounced as I, becomes the first Substantive in construction with another 
Suhstanlive lullowing il, ^ is rmtually changed into to which 

short is all er wards affixed to shew the construction : thus 

** ^ •• 

in construction l)eeoim*.s ; as, petition of 

intercession and so also 

ft. Feminine Ar.ihie Substantives lerininating in 8, when intro- 
duced into the Persian, change X sometimes into 5, and sometimes 

ts' <’ 

'nto ; thiH, “ friendship,” h< ing found written by the 

■a > 

sa.me author and 


* The paragraphs from No, 108 to 110 inclusive are extracted, with 
numerous corrections and alterations, from a valuable article on the 
subject, which will be found in the se(a)iid volume of the ** Asiatic 

Researches.” 
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e. F<’initiinc Arabic AtJjectives and Participles terminating in S, 
wnen introduced into the Persian, always change t into It ; viz. 

pure/* is always written thus, ** sincere 

friendship.** 


OF ARABIC VERBAL NOUNS. 


109. Their masculines sinp;ular are used in the Persian as Substan- 
tives, and in every respect serve the same purposes, and are subject to 
the same rules of construction as Substantives originally Persian ; thus, 

^ •• u 

* demonstrations of unanimity **•— ** great 
haste*’— “ the said writing** — *^my view 

was this ** — d/ib ‘he received great delight** — 

djO “after performing the duties **— 

** prosperity and splendour ** the 

union that was between them.** 


a. Their masculines plural are used in the Persian as Substantives ; 
and in every respect serve the same purposes, and are subject to the 
same rules of construction as Substantives originally Persian ; thus, 

9C G 

‘She dispositions of men** — good actions^^ — 

the qualifications described.” 


h. Their feminines singular are used in the Persian as Substantives, 
and in every respect serve the same purposes, and are subject to the 


same rules of construction as Substantives originally Persian • thus, 
C 0 >j\^\, “there is permi.«sion” — dil/« ‘‘the business 

of the empire ** ~ “enormous mutual slaughter** — 
“ a letter written in friendship.** 


c. Their feminines plural are used in the Persian as Substantives, 
and in every respect serve the same purposes and are suhji^ct to the 
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same rules of constmction at SubstantiTes originally Persian; thus, 
the civilities of friends*'— “public 
the aforesaid difficulties." 

OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES ACTIVE. 

1 10. Their masculines singular are used in the Persian as Participles^ as 

O ^ f 

Substantives, and as Adjectives; thus, jiU J hCh c “ he remained expect- 
ing" — t>b ^^may it be shining and blazing" — 

“governor of the city" — causing gladness," or 

p 

“the cause of gladness “composing this 
book," or “the author of this book" — “follow- 
ing the noble law," or “follower of the noble law^ " — Jjli* nu 

able “God the Creator" — 

good agent" — J'ji— ^ ** absolute judge " — 

put the murderer to death lover 

p 

i< sincere w> .UjCwc containipfr tViciulsbip." 

a. Their masculine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as 

Substantives, in the form of the Oblique Case which terminates in 
^— ; but they do not seem to be used in the form of the Nomina- 
tive which terminates in thus, y “the 

knowledge of the ancients and moderns" the sect 

(»f the faithful." 

h. Their masculine imperfect plurals are used in the l^ersia; 

o o yf 

as ^Substantives ; thus, J'saSj^* j JW “officers of the present 

and future" — iUn now and old agents." 

e. Their feminines singular are nsecl in the Pei-sian as Participles, 
as Substantives, and as Adjectives ; llius, ^UW “ she is 
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pregnant” — cdU/c ikSoU ‘‘queen of 

O ^ P 

pregnant woman” — d^OsULc 
“accomplished lady.” 


the einpire””iJ^W« ^ “a 
kind friend” — iiyOyc 


d. Their feminine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as Sub- 
stantives when they express things wiihout life; thus, 

“the incidents of time” — “unforeseen events.” 


OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 


111. Their masculine singular is used in the Persian as Participles 
Passive, as Suhstantives, and as Adjectives ; thus, 

“the sum of my desire is bestowed on that” — 

db “he the shade of clemency extend('d ” — 

‘ He makes it the perception (L e. the 
thing perceived) of your enlightened soul ?, e. “ I represent it,” &c. — 

« \ ^ it 

the desire (t. e. the thing desired) of tlie souls — 

^ it P p» 

ISxy “the injured slave” — j “intention and 

\ (j ^ 

design” — “ let them make the people 

glad” — i^^ “their intention was this/ 

n, Thei)* masculine perfect plural does not seem to b(‘ used in tlie 
Persian, cither in the form of the Nominative; or the Oblique Case. 


h. Their fenjiniues singular are used in the Persian as Snbstan- 

<' t. a 

tives and as Adjeetives; thus, ^ my sweetheart,” i.e, tl»e 

beloved of me” — “the said beloved woman” — 

pop. 

respected mother,” 

c. Their feminine perfect plurals are used in the Persian as Snh- 

C ^ fO 

stantives, to express things without life ; thus, u' 

‘‘the demands of tleai friend ” — “law affairs.' 
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d. The Active and Pnesive Particijdes ot Traniiitive Verbs, with h 
following^ Substantive having^ the arlieK* prefixed to it, foim 
expressions corresponding to such Persian conipomids as 
which are used both as Substantives and as Adjectives ; tlius, 

** he evades a decision’’ — 

ti ^ ^ ^ 

a persoii deserving respect ” — ^ a pen cut short 
in the point.” 


OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES RESEMBLING PAIITICTPLES. 

C-K' 

112. The forms and represent three spefdes of 

Arabic words which are derived from Intransitive Verbs; and called 
by Arabian Grammarians, Adjectives resembling Participles. The 
singulars of these lorms are used in the Persian both as Adjectives 
and Substantives.; as,J^J5- ‘‘that respectable person” — 

‘‘he is wicked” — ‘*an old friend.” 


a. Their plurals are used in the Persian as Substaritives ; thus, 
*^the learned men of Greece” — 

“ noblemen of integrity.” 


b. These three forms of Adjectives resembling Participles, with a 
following 8nl)slanliv(? having the article Jl prefixed to if, form 
expressions corresponding to such compounds as which 

are used in the? Persian both as Substantives and Adjectives; thus, 

that (person) beautiful, as to countenance” — 
“the said old servant” — 
a man of loiii: service.” 


qP PARTICIPLES EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF THEIR 
PRIMITIVES IN A STRONGER DEGREE. 

:r l: 

T. The forms sometimes 

Participles which express the sense of tlieir primitives in a stronger 
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de^rree, and are sometimes used in the Persian as Adjectires ; thus, 
aJIjS ^ poisonous** or highly poisonous medicine** — 

of patience.** 

OF ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES 
113. The Arabic Nouns of time and place are frequeiiciy employed 
in the Persian ; and the following list exhibits the forms of such 
as are derived from the primitive roots of the different species of 
triliterals ; thus, from * comes y ** the time and place of 

writing'* — from 3 comes jU a place of rest, residence** — from 
comes ** a place of safety** — from comes Ijoyo ^She 

• • * O • ^ ^ 

place and time of beginning** — from comes place, 

opportunity ** — from (tomes “ the place and time of stand- 

ing**— from comes the place or object of desire** — 

from comes *She time and placte of selling** — from 

comes the place and time of throwing** — from 

comes the place of return, the centre** — from comes 

^ ‘ She time and place of living.** To exf)ress the place more 
particularly, S or 5 is sometimes added to the common form ; as, 

** burying-place.” 

a. The Noun of time and place from the derivative forms is exactly 
the same with the Participle Passive, and is al^o used in the Pe rsian ; 
thus, ^Slepositcd,*’ also *Si place of doposii,” 

h. The Persian language also makes free use of the Arabic instru- 

C/ 

nuntal Noun, which is represented by the forms ficd 

o 

JUa^ (vide §§ 101 and 102) ; thus, weighed 

^ O O 

in scale of reason** — of intention.** 

✓ 

c All Ambic names of persons and things in general are introduced 
into Persian ct pleasure ; thus, Mary,** ^kfeu ‘‘ Mec<‘a/* 

‘‘the eye,’* ^ fl^^.-h,** an anc(stor,*’ &c. 
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OF ARABIC ADJE( TIVES. 

114. Besides the Arabic Participles which we have already observed 
Aroused as Adjectives, there is also a plentiful source of real Adjectives 
formed by affixing ^~~7 to Substantives of almost every denomination, 
which are freely introduced into the Persian; thus, JLi\, ‘ hunian,^^ 
** earthly,” * Egyptian,” &o. 

a. The masculines singular of Arabic Superlatives are used in the 

Persian both as Substantives and Adjectives ; thus, ** the 

most fortunate of limes **“t a most lucky time.” 

b. The masculines plural of Arabic Superlatives are used in the 

o 

l^ersian both as Substantives and Adjectives; thus, lIaSj ‘‘the 

great men of the age “ most illustrious personages.” 

r. The feminines singular of Arabic Superlatives are used in the 

o ^ 

Persian as Adjectives; thus, prosperity most gre»t.” 

d, Arabic Ordinal Numbers are used in the Persian as Adjectives; 
thus, “ the first chapter.” With respect to phrases purely 

Arabic, and whole sentences, which are often met with in Persian 
authors, they require an elementary knowledge of the Arabic language, 
and do not belong to this place. 

OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARABIC INFINITIVES, 
PARTICIPLES, SUBSTANTIVES, AND ADJECTIVES. 

115. In the Persian language, when Arabic Adjectives or Participles 
arc made use of to qualify Arabic or Persian Substantives singular, 
they agret^ with tliorn in gender and nnmber ; thus, 
the said lover “respected mother ;” 

an old friend ;” “d.ear sister.” 
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a. Whfiti Aiiibic A(lj<'(;iiv('s iiiiil Participles arc luo-ae use of to qualify 
Arabic and Pcrsia'i Sulwtantives maseiiliiie and plural, they remain in 
the form of the rnaseiiliiie singular; thus, * the said 

officers ** tile lost or missing hrethren.^* 


b, VVlien Arabic Adjectives and Participles are made use of to qualdS 
Arabic or Persian Substantives reinininc and plural^ they are put in the 
feminine singular ; and often, though not so properly, in the masculine 

singular; thus, or jy ^ the said 

difficullies or “ aecomplished wonum.’’ 

c. An Arabic Substantive, in the Persian, is often rendered defiiiitrt 

by a following Araliie A<lj<‘etive <»r I^articipb* having the artii*le 
prefixed; thus, \ “the prophet chet/^ 


OF TfTE INTKODUCTION OF ARABIC WORDS INTO 
THE LANGUAGE Oh HINDUSTAN. 

IK). All the different species of Infinitives, Participles, Substantives, 
and Adjectives, which we hive enumerated, are introduced into the 
Hindustilnr lan'jnage, in the same form, for the same purposes, and 
with the same freedom as in tin* Persian: submitting themselves to 
the different ruh's of n’giineu and eone.ord that are peculiar to the Hindu- 
stani language, in the same manner as if they wen; words originally 
heloniiing to it. Araliic Adv rhs. Propositions, ai d Conjunctions, are 
also used in the language of IJindusiaii, hut perhaps less frequently 
than in the Persian. 


a. Arabic Prepositions occur both in Persian and Hindustani, but 

they are us(;d only with Substantives admitted from the forme'* 

guage. The principal Arabic l*repositions are, A- upon,’’ or 
^ o tt 

above;’’ ^ ^ from near/’ ‘‘ with,” (Latin, apud ) ; ^ ‘Mn 

Mike;” J o** l) ** to,” “for;” ^ “ with,’’ and ^ “from;” 

“in 6>r upon the morning ;” ** in short/’ 

V.. .. 

tv ujioii the w hole,” k.c. 
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117. Tiu! Ibllowiiif. judicious remarks, IVoni ilie I’retaee tt “Richard- 
K.n's Amliic Grammar,” 4to, London, 1811, contain all that need 
li» said iu proof of the impossibility of Hcqniriri^ ;in accurate know- 
ledoe of Persian without studying the g- nius of the Arabic, on which 
it so much depends. In piJ'^e x, the author expresses liim^elf as 
follows, viz : — 

a, Exclusive of the Arabic scntcMices, which occur in almost ovi ry 
Persia. I book, three-fourtlis perhaps of the component words of this 
tongue are either adopted or dcriveil from that lano-uairri ; so that it 
is equally' impossible to (uuupile a. Persian Dictionary without the 
assi>taucB of the An hie, as to (onfim* the EuLilish lannuam* to words 
of men? Au^lo-Saxon^ origin, to the exclusion of every derivatioi 
from tlie Greek, Latin, Fr< nclq and other dialects. On a supc'rficia) 
riew, it may he ^uppo^ed, j>erluq)s, that as tne genius of the two 
languages is so different, a perusal of Arabic Grammar can throw no 
liglit on that of the Persian : hut two thiicjs essentially foreign to each 
olluT may often have a tendency to the same point; for though Astro- 
nomy can never teach tin* practiced ni(‘thnd of working a ship, ^etis 
it to the hig'icst degree neei^ssary to the safety of navigation ; so 
Arabic Grammar, though not absolutely teaching the elemetits of the 
P(‘rsian, will b(! found to throw most satisfactory lights on the study, 
especially by enabling th(‘ student to discover the roots of those Arabic 
words which arc so copiously bhuided with that language; of which 
i)eing once posse.ssed, and of tin? mode of forming from them the 
derivative intlexions, he u ay with ease fix in his memory twenty words 
perhaps for one which ho could acquire without such assistance. Upon 
the whole, therefore, I will not hesit.ate to assert, that the reading of 
Arabic Grammar with the least attention will give a genllcnian already 
ae(|naintcd in some degree with the Persian, a mort‘ eritieai knowledge 
of that tongue, than twice the time directed to any otlu'r branch of 
the study/^ 

118. As an apt illustration of the soundness of the preceding nmiarks 
hv Mr. liichardson, 1 conclude this Section with an example of an 


♦ The original, instead of “Anglo-Saxon,’’ reads “Celtic,” an 
extraordinary slip of the j>i*n ; for, let us “ give the deed liis due, 

1 cannot suppose it to be an e?' or of f hr, pri>tter\'< 
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0 


Arabic tri literal verbal root, together with the various forms and 
meastnrs thence derived and in actual use. These it will be seen 
amount to fifty-one in number: supposing, however, that each Arabic 
root yields at an average only thirty derivatives, it is evident that, by 
getting by heart one thousand such roots, joined to a knowledge of 
forming the derivatives, a Persian student may easily gain an ac- 
quaintance with thirty thousand useful words, which other ways no 
ct>mmon memory could either acquire or retain. 

a. The Arabic root j^t » Verb, denotes “ he looked, ’’ or 
‘‘surveyed with his eyes;*' hence, figuratively, “he viewed mentally," 
or “pondered in his mind.** Now from this single root result the 
following derivatives, all of more or less fretpient occurrence in the 


Persian language; viz. “an inspector," “ superintendant *’ — 

“ the eye," “ vision," reading ** — * physiognomy," 
“ penetration ** — a watchman ** — ** looked at," 

“respectable," “venerated" — (Adj.) ‘ noble spirited," (Subst.) 


a scrutineer, an overseer 


inspection," superin- 


tendency’* — “the two lachrymal ducts from the inner corner 

of the eye** — 'ij^> “spectators** — “seeing,** “a sight" — 

(plur-) “eminent,** or “respected men" — jlai “expecting" — 
o ^ ^ 

“like,** “ resembling " — “looking,** “considering,** “ pon- 

dering,** (plur.) “equals** — (plur.) “looks/* 

o ^ 

“appearances** — “looking at," “viewing** — ljla> “one 

look," look of a demon,** “evil eye" — and “delay," 

u 

‘ postponement** -4t>i “those who are fond of, and polite 

to ladies**' — “visionary," “speculative,** “ideal** — 

^ .. ' 

“one who attentively looks at another" — at‘d 

who is looked upon or revered above otljcrs ;** also, “ the first line 
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or van of an army”— “alike,” “equal to”— (plur.) 
“ looks,” eyes ” listening,” “ considering ” — “ ex- 

(i ^ o 

peotation,” anxiously waiting for one ” — “ desiring one 

O ii y'y' 

to wait or delay'' — “looking," “viewing" — ‘^^^3 “granting a 
delay," “waiting" — “ ’"^■-Uing," “granting a delay," hence 

it \ n it 

“selling on credit" — “looking at on a noth or," “facing" — 

O 

jVkiU “a mirror," “looking-glass" — jiai« “looking," “the face," 
“aspect" — -jlaxc “waited for" — or “beautiful of 

face," “a theatre," “scene," &c. — “looking at," “beholding," 
“a place where one may have an extensive view (pi.) 

^‘shows^" spectacles," ^‘exhibitions," “high places whence an 
extensive view may be had," &c. ‘ like," “ resembling," 

(Subst.) “a rival," “an opponent" — “disputing," “arguing," 

f 

“ making one thing look like another " — ** <>^^6 who waits or 
expects impatiently" — “a phxe of show," “theatre," &c.“ 
“looked at," “approved of," “agreeable" — 
fortune''— “one who craves delay " “time or place 
of waiting." 


SECTION VII. 

PROSODY. 

119. The Prosody of the Persians, the Turks, and the Musalmans 
of India, is founded on that of the Arabs. They, all of them, possess a 
variety of feet and metres, much resembling that which prevailed of 
old among the Greeks and Romans. There are, however, certain 
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PROSODY. 


ttietrcs, of general use among the Arabs, which the Persians very 
rarely employ, and v?ce ve 7 'sd. 1 here lake slight note of the metre* 
purely Arahiari, wJiich are five in number, and confine myself to 
those peculiar to the Persians, which T shall endeavour to describe 
in as plain and concise a manner as the short limits assigned to this 
Section will permit. 

120. In order to form a clear conception of the very simple prirmiples 
on which the Persian metres are founded, the student in list hear con- 
stantly in mind what we stated in our first page, viz. that the thirty-peo 
letters of the Aiphahet are all to he viewed as Consonants. In the 
second place, it is a law of the language that the initial letter of ev(*ry 
word must be fiillowed by one or other of the three primitive vowels, 

, or (vide §§ 4, 5, &; 6); which vowels are uniformly simrt 
when succeed('d by a single moveable <'onsonant in tie- next syllable 
but tlioy become long hy position if the following consonant be imat; 
ami this ruh* holds from the heginning to the end of every word. 
Lastly, the final l(‘tter of every word in I^ersian is inert, wiili the sole 
exception of Substanrives accompanied by an i-pifat (§ 29), or in 
regimen witli the word following (§ 61); hence, in poeirv , tJte Inst 
syllable of every Persian ivord is lovy hy position, beeause the word 
follov\ing must iKK-essarily begin with a cons(.nanf. 

121. We mentioned in a former Section (§ 88), that the Arabian 

Grammarians adopted the verbal root as ii mere formula or 

model for exhibiting the various forms and measni'cs of Nouns and 
Verbs; but this is not all, liiey hav applied the same root and its 
formations as models for exemplifying the or r-ERT in Prosody. 

Thus instead of saying that the word , for example, is an 

lamhns, they simply say that it is of the measure and thus 

of all other leet. The Arabian method, then, of exhibiting the V'' " 0 ’w 
poetic feet is exceedingly clear and simple, as it speaks at once to the 
ear and to the eye, Tlie (-niy objection to it is, that the root JjU, 
selected as a formula, is, as we formerly stated, unsuitable to European 
students, however satisfactory it may prove to the Arabs. I here, 
therefore, select as rny formula the root which bears a close 

resemblance in form to with the important advantage of having 

tor irs middle consonant a letter that is quite perceptible to a European 
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ear. In the Roman character I represent this middle con-ionant by 
our letter which is the sound j^iven to it by the Arabs (vide page 6). 
Thus, what the Homans w^ould call an Iambus will here bo roj)roserited 

bynthe measure ])ron(>unced Fudul, not FazuL Perhaps I am 

a little fastidious ; but my reason for avoiding the z is that the Greeks 
and Romans viewed it as a double consnnanty hence with them tho 
short vowel preceding it becomes long by position; and the classical 
scholar mi^ht be apt to fancy that a in Fazul is also long, an error 
into which he is not likely to fall when we vviite it FaduL 

9 9 

122. B<‘f)re \v(j come to describe the Fvet and Meire:^ 
employed in Persian Poetry, the student is one<‘ more requested to bear 
constantly in mind the pr euliar principles on which the Prosody of the 
language is founded, as explained in § 120. For the sake of simplicity 
and perspicuity, we intend to make a free use of the Roman character 
in this Section ; and in so doing let it he observed that the three vowels 
n, /, and when unaccented, represent the zahar , zer "y', and 
j)(>sh of the Persians. These are naturally short when followe<l in 
the next syllal)le by a single moveable consonant, and they })eeome 
long by position when followed by two or more consonants ; hence it 
will not be necessary for us to perj)l<‘X the studemt with a, siqxTHuity 
of long and short marks, very ridiculously applied as they are in every 
work on Eastern Prosody which wm have yet seen. The vowels d, i, 
and u are always understood to be long, and indicate th(‘ presence of the 
ibree letters of prolongation, alif 1, ya and zed/e j resp(.*etl vely , 
each being preceded by its own bomogenoous short vowel. 

OF THE i.e. STANDARD MEASUHES, OR FEET. 

123. The pontic feet or measures in Persian may be reckoned at. 
about twenty -one in number. So far as tliey exteinl they an^ the same 
as those employed in Greek and Latin, with this ])( culiariiv, that the 
fftet in Arabic and Persian have no specific name, being all repn'sented 
by the imrneaning word or standard wdiich gives tln ir exact •sound. 
They are divided into tw^o cla'ises, six of which are called Perfect and 
fifteen Imperfect a distinction of no great practical utility, for 

few oompositionf) of any length consist solely of Perfect Feet. 



PR080DT. 
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The following are the six Pbhfect Feet— 


IfO 

JfBASVBB. 

LATIB BAMlfi. QU \ NTirt 



* 

1. 

Fadulun 

Bacchiiis 

2. 

Fadilun 

Amphiinacer 

:i. 

Mafadilun 

Epitritu'^ primus ^ 

4. 

I'adilatun 

secundus ^ ^ ^ ^ 




6. 

Mustafdilun 

f > 

,, tertius w/ — 

6. 

Mardulafii 

quartus — — ^ 

The Imperfect or Artificial Feet are — 

o ^ 

1. 

or Fad or Fad 

Caesura 

2. 

Fad 111 

Troohaeus 

3. 

.Fadul 

Iambus 

4 . 

Fadlnn 

SpondaeuB 

6 . 

Fadulu 

* / 

Amphibrachys 

6. 

Fadalun 

Anapmstiis 

7. 

Mafdiilu 

9 

Antibacchius 

8. 

Mafdulun 

Molossus 

9. 

C^lLoi Fadilatu 

^aeon tertius 

10. 

Fadalatun 

Paeon quart us ^ ^ \j 

il. 

Fadilatun 

loTiious minor 

\2. 

Fadilatu 

Ditrochaeus 

13. . 

^JLoMuq Mufadilun 

♦ 7 7^ 

Diambus 

14. 

Mufadllu 

Aritispastus 

15. 

Muftadilun 

Choriambus 
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124. We shall now proceed to lay before the reader a Table of the 
Fourteen Standard Metres employed in Persian verse. These, it may be 
observed, are wliolly cornposc.d of Perfect Feet, and are thence called 
Fcrfcci Metres ; otherwise, they are Imperfect. Here again the distinction 
is whimsi(^;il and useless ; fur tho great body of the poetry of the lan- 
guage esj)ccia]ly poems of any length, are found to prefer the Iinperfi^et 
Mel re, pi'obably because the Perfect would prove too inoriotonous by 
huig continuance. It would occupy too much of our sj)ace to insert 
in the .Table the translation of the Arabic names of the various 
Metres; nor would it be of any great use if we did, for in most 
instances the aptness of the name is not very perceptil)le. 

a. The Ara')s and Persians consider a verse as corjsisiing of two efjual 
members ; in fact, wbat we call a couplet is, with them, a single verse, 
as will be seen in the following exaaci (a little coiToeted) from Gladwin, 
viz. — 

‘‘It is generally allowed that a TJait, or verse, caiinoi consist of less 
than two bemisticlis; and (‘acli of these h(unisticlis is called Jf/srd\ 
a word which liu-rally sigtdties the fold of a door : and the rcsomblanee 
}»etwceri a distich and a door of two folds is in this, that in the same 
manner as with a door of two folds you may ojxui or shut wliich you 
pU'OSe'withoul tile otlier, and wdien you shut botli togctln r it is still but 
one door ; so also of a di^tieb, you may scan which of the Inunisticlis you 
idcase without the other, ami 'vluui you ad both together ihey will form 
hut one verse. Tlu’ first foot of the first liCTcistich is called Sadr, and 
the last foot thereof dl/ uy. Of the second hcTiiistich, the first foot is 
Culled Jhtida and I he lu>l Zarh. Tlie intermediate feet of both have 
the general name JIashfC. The meaning of Sadr is the^^!/\s/, and Ihtidd 
signifies rornmem <nnent ; the first beginning the distich, as tlie other 
does the second hemistich. The last foot of tlie first heniistieh is calieil 
signifying the a ; for, as the pole is the support of 

the tent, so is the distich founded on this prop; for until this foot is 
determini;d, tl^e liemi.-ticli is not complete, nor its iiieasure known. The 
last foot of the second liemi>tich is called Zarh, i.e. of onu hind, or alike, 
it resembling the Wruz in that both are at the end of a hemistich, and 
tliaj^ the conclusion of v< rscs are alike by the observance of rhyme, 
JIushw is the sluffing of a cushion, and on account of their situation 
the intermedia^! feet arc :-o called. 

“Feet are either Sdlint or Ghair-Sdlim, i.e. “perfect’^ or “irriper- 
reet.” Tlie jierfeat foot is that in wliich the verse* is oiiginally composed, 




4. Bahri MutaUrit, I .ukn, Fat Uun, Fadulun, Faduluti 

5. Mutadarik. Fadilun, Fddilun, Fadilun, Fidilun 



table of PEKFECT PERSIAN METRES-con<inu«i. 
Class 111.— Bemittieh of Three Feet, each Four Syllables. 
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PERSIAN METRES. 


125. In the arrangement and classification of the Persian Metres, I 
have adopted an entirely new plan of my own, which, I flatter myself, 
will be found far more conspicuous than the clumsy method followed by 
the natives of the East and their srTvile imitators in Europe. In the 
first place, I have adopted the Roman (haracter throughout, which is a 
great saving of space. Secondly, I have carefully marked the quantities 
of tlie vowels, hut only in those cases where there might possibly occur 
a mistake. For instance, when a vowel is followed by two consonants, 
or by a single consonant at the end of a word, as in the foot Mu.stafdiln'Hi 
it is quite superfluous to mark the quantities of the first, second, and 
ii)nrtli vowels, and to write the word Mustafdilun, or, more absurdly, 
Mu^tafiluHy as we have seen it figure in some recent works on the 
subject. Lastly, in exhibiting the affinity or relationship that holds 
between the various Metres of each class, I have made use of the 
Hiraifjkt line, which leads mo?'e directly to the point than the circles used 
by the Prosodians of th(} East. Take, for example, Class I. : we see 
at a glance, that by taking the two first syllables of the JJahri JIazaj 
from the heymniny of the hemistich, and placing tlte same at the end, 
we have the which comes next. In like manner, if we 

trari'^fer the first syllable of the JJahri Ilajaz from the beginning to the 
end of the hemibtich, we have the Jiohrl Itamal, and so on wdth all the 
rest. In Class III. I have adopted an arrangement of my own, whicli 
has enabled mo to exhibit nine Metres at once. These an.* all made u]> 
of the four JUpitriti Feet of the ancients, and it is a wonder that no one 
has been hitherto led to classify tberri as I havc^ done. 

(«.) In the three preceding classes of Persian Metres, it is curious 
to observe the prevalence of the long syllables over the “'"ort. In 
Classes I. and III., for instance, the long is to the short as three to 
one, ami in Class II. as two to one. In a very good Persian Gramma;* 
(barring the paper and ty[)ogra|»by), published some fifteen years ago, 
at Helsingfors, the author, w ho, like his Teutonic neighbours, huitly 
fond of a theory, saystliat tlie Persians and Arabs, like the Greeks and 
Romans, rf^'oico in a great variety of Metres, but that the Asiatic 
]\Teties differ niairdy in this, viz. the long syllables far exceed the short. 
All this (quoth be) is quite in conformity wuth the character of the 
Oriental [^ ople, w ho are distinguished by a certain degree of gravity 
and sobriety in dieir conversation and gestures, combined with digiiitv 
and stale 111 less in all their inoveinents.” 



126. We sLall now notice the five Meti'es usrd chiefly by the Arabs, and very rarely by the Persians. The Arabian 
Metres are divided into two clashes, in the first of which we have two additional Feet, viz. ^lufadUMnn and Muta* 
yade/wn, consisting each of fve syllahh s, and for neither of which have we a Greek or Latin name. In Class 11. the 
Feet are the same as in the precediner Table, and the Metres differ merely in their arrangement or disposition. 



(fl.) It will be observed that in he above five Metres, peculiar to the Arabs, the short syllables are more nearly on a par 
with the long; whereby we are to infer, accoidingto Herr Geitliii’s theory, that the roving Arabs are less grave and sober 
in their conversation and gestures tijau iheir neighbours of Persia. 
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PERSrAN METRES BAHRI HAZAJ — RUBAI. 


127. We fthall now proceed to exhibit in their order the whole of 
Muzahajdty or “ Deviations/' peculiar to each of the Perfect Metres, 
following the same order as that adopted in the Table. .We may premise 
that, as a rule, every liemistich in Persian consists either of three or of 
four feet ; hence the Baity or complete verse, must necessarily consist 
eirher of six or of eight feet; the former being called Musaddm (Hexa 
meter), and the latter Mummman (Octameter). 

I.~ BAHRI HAZAJ. 

Standard. — M'&fddiluny MafdiUluny 3fdfddilany Mdfddilun, 

128. Of this Metre there are eighteen Deviations, or Variations, eight 
of them Octameter and ten Hexameter, viz. — 


Var. 1. 

MafadTIun, Mafadllun, MafadTlun, 

Mafadilan. 

2. 

Mafadilun, Mafadllun, Mafadilun, 

Mafa'lTlun. 

3. 

Mafadllun, Mafadilun, MafadTlun, 

MafadTIan. 

4. 

FadThm, Mafadllun, Fadilun, 

MafadTlun. 

5. 

Mafdiilu, Mafadllun, Mafdfilu, 

Mafadllun. 

6. 

Mafdulii, Mafadilu, MafadiUI, 

Mafadil. 

i. 

Mafdulu, MafMlu, Mafadilu, 

Fadulun. 

8. 

Mafadilu, Mafadilu, Mafadilu, 

Fadulun. 

9. 

Mafadilun, Mafa<lilun, Mafildil. 


10. 

Mafii'lilun, Mafadilun, Fiidrilun. 


n. 

MTifadilu, Mafadilu, Mafildil. 


12. 

Mafadilu, Mafadllij, Fadulun. 


13. 

Mafdiiiu, MafadTlun. Mafii liluii. 


14. 

Mafdfilu, MMadTlun, Mafildil. 


13. 

Mafdulu, MaffulTluii, Fadrdun. 


10. 

Mafdulu, Mafadilu, Fadulun. 


17. 

FadTlun, FildTlun, Mafadilun. 


18. 

Mafluluii, FadTlun, MafadTlun. 



129. We may here appropriately add a Table of the twenty-four Metres 
p(‘CQliar to the JRuhai or Tetrastich, all of which are deviations from 
the last of the above Metres. 

Ruhtr% 3/e/re.s.— C lass I., beginning with Mafdulun. 

1. Mafduluriy Fadilun, MafiidTlun, Fad. 

2. Mafduiun, MafadTluii^ Fad. 
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JtubiTt Metres- -continued. 


8. 

Mafd^urij 

FiidTlun, 

MafadTlu, 

FSdaL 

4 . 

— 

Mafdulun, 

Mafdulun, 

Fad. 

0. 


Mafdulun, 

Mafdulun, 

Fad. 

6. 


FadTlun, 

Mafadilun, 

Fad. 

7. 

— 

Mafdulii, 

Mafadllu, 

Fadul. 

8. 


Mafdulii, 

MafadTlu, 

Fad. 

9. 


Mafdulun, 

Mafdulii, 

Fadal. 

10. 


Mafdulii, 

Mafadllii, 

Fadal. 

11. 


FadHun, 

Mafadllu, 

Fadul. 

12. 


Mafdfilun, 

Mafdul, 

Fadul. 


Class II., beginning with Mafdulu. 


1. 


Mafadilun, 

Mafadilun, 

Fad. 

2. 

— 

Mafadllii, 

Mafadilun, 

Fad. 

3. 


Mafadilun, 

Mafdulii, 

Fadul. 

4. 

— 

Mafadilun, 

Mafdulun, 

Fad. 

5. 


Mafadilun, 

Mafdulii, 

Fadal. 

6. 

— 

Mafadllu, 

Mafadllii, 

Fadrd. 

7. 


Mafadilun, 

Mafadllu, 

Fadul. 

8. 


Mafadilun, 

Mafadllu, 

Fadal. 

9. 


Mafadilun, 

Mafadilun, 

Ffid. 

10. 


Mafadllu, 

Mafadilun, 

Fad. 

11. 


Maftadiiu, 

Mafadllu, 

Fadal. 

12. 


Mafadilun, 

Mafdulun, 

Fad. 



II— BAHIII 

RAJAZ. 


Standard. — Mustafiltluv^ Mustafdilun^ Musinfdilun, MustafiVilun^ 

130. Of this Metre there are seven Variations, five of them Octa* 


meter and two Hexameter, viz. — 


Var. 1. Mustaflltliin, Miistafdilun, Mustafdilun, Mus=tafdilan. 

2. MuftadYliin, Muftadilun, Muftadilun, Muftadiliwi. 

3. Muftadilun, Mafa<lilun, Muftadilun, Mafadilun. 

4. Mafadilun, Muftadilun, Mufadiluii, Multadilun. 

5. Mustafdilun, Mafadilun, Mafadilun, FadaL, 

6. Muftadilun, Muftadilun, Muftadilun. 

Mafadilun, Mafadilun, Mafadilun 
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PERSIAN METRES — BAIIRI RAMAL, ETO. 


TII.-BAHRT RAMAL. 

Standard. — Fd(Uldtimy Fadtldiunf Fddildiuny Fddilatun* 

131. Of tins Metre there are seventeen Variations, eleven of thAia 
Octameter and six Hexameter, viz. — 

Var. 1. Fadilatun, Fadilarun, Fadilatun, FadYIaiyan. 

2. Fadilatun, Fadilatun, Fadilatun, Fadilatun. 

3. Fadilatun, Fadilatun, Fadilatun, I'adilat. 

4. Fadilatun, Fadilfitun, Fadilatun, Fadilun. 

5. Fadilatun, Fadilatun, Fadilatun, Fadlim. 

0. Fadllatu, Fadilatun, Fjulilatii, Fadilatun, 

7. Fa'lilatun, l^adi'latun, Fadilatun, Fadilat. 

8. Fadilatun, Fadilatun, Fadilatun, Fadilun. 

9. FadTlritun, FadTlatun, Faililatun, Fadilun. 

10. FadYlatuii, Fadilatun, Fadilatun, Fadlun. 

11. Fridilatun, FadTlatun, Fadilatun, Fadlan. 

12. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlat. 

13. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTIun. 

14. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTlat. 

13, FadTlatun, FadTlatun, FadTIun. 

1(>. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, Fadlun. 

17. FadTlatun, FadTlatun, Fadlan. 

IV. -BAHRl MUTAKARTB. 

Standard. — Fdduhm Fddulun, Fdclulunj Fddulmu 

132. Of this Metre there are four Variations, all of them Octameter, 
viz. — 

Var. 1. Fadrdun, Fadhiun, Fadfdun, Fadiil. 

2. Fadiilun, Fadfdun, Fadulun, Fadal. 

3. Fadlun, Fadulun, Fadlun, Fadulun. 

4. Fadiilu, Fadlun, Fadulii, Fadlun. 

V. — BAIIRI MUTADARIK. 

Standard. — Fadilun^ Fadilun, Fadilun, Fadilun, 

133. Of this Metre there are only three Variations, all Octameter 
viz.- 

Var. 1. FadTIun, FadTIun, FadTIun, FadTlmu 

2. Fadlun, Fadlun, Fadlun, Fadlun. 

3. FadTIun, Fadal, Fadilun, Fadal. 
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PERSIAN METRES — BAHRI MUNSARIH, ETC. 

VI.— BATIRI MUNSARllI. 

Standard. — Mmtafdilun^ MafdulaiUy 
134. Of this Metro there are six Variations, four Octameter and two 
H«xameter, viz. — 


Var. 1. 

Mufi^iiun, 

Fadilatu, 

MuftadTlun, 

FadTlat. 

2. 

Mufiadiliin, 

FMHun, 

Muftadiluu, 

FadTIun. 

3. 

Muftadiliin, 

Fadilatu, 

MuftadTlun, 

Fad. 

4. 

Miiftadilun, 

Fadilatu, 

MuftadTlun, 

Fad. 

5. 

MuftadTlun, 

Fadilatu, 

Mufr-MTluii. 


6, 

Mufiadilun, 

Fadilatu, 

Mafdulun. 



VIT. -BAHRI KHAFIF. 

Standard . — Fadilatuny Mustafdilun, Fdcfildtim. 

135. Of this Metre there are four V^ariations, all of them Hexa- 
meter, viz. — 


Var. 1. 

FiidTlatun, 

Mafadilun, 

Fadilaturu 

2. 

FadTlatun, 

MafadTiun, 

Fadilat. 

3. 

FadTIatun, 

AlafadTlun, 

FadTIun, 

4. 

FadTlatun, 

Mafadilun, 

Fadlun, 


VTIT.— BAHRI MUZAlir. 

Standard. — Mdfddilun, Fdctildtuny ]\[ufd(l7dinu 
13(3. Of this Metre Uiere are ei^ht Variations, six of them Octar 
meter and two Hexameter, viz. — 


Var. 1. 

Mafdrdu, 

Fadi-latun, 

Mafdrdii, 

Fadi-laMin. 

2. 

Mafdrdii, 

FadT-Iatun, 

Mafdidu, 

Faddaiyau. 

3. 

Mafdulu, 

Fadi-latii, 

Mafaddu, 

FadT-latun. 

4. 

Mafdrdu, 

FadT-latu, 

Ala'addii, 

FildT-lat. 

5. 

Mafdrdu, 

FadT-latii, 

MMadilu, 

FadTIun. 

6. 

Mafadllh, 

Fadi-latu, 

Mafaddu, 

Fadilat. 

7. 

Mafdrdii, 

I'adilatu, 

Mafadilun. 


8. 

Mafdrdu, 

Mafaddu, 

1 ad dat. 



IX.— BAHRI MUKTAZAB. 

♦ Standard . — MafdulutMy ^luatofd^hntj 

137. Of this Metre there are only two Variations, both of them Octa- 
meter, VIZ. — 

Var. 1. Fadiliitu, Muftadiinn, Fadlliitu, Muftadiki.. 

2. Ffidilatu, Mafdulun, Faddiitu, Mafdulun. 



138 PERSIAN METRES — BAHRI MUJTASS, ItC. 

# 

X.— BAHRI MUJTASS. 

Standard. — Musta/dilurif Fadilaturiy Fddildtunm 

138. Of this Metre there are six Variations, all of them Oc‘»amettw 
viz. — 

Vur. 1. Mafiidilun, Fadilatun, MafiVlUun, Fadilatun. 

2. Mafadilun, Fadilatun, Mafadilun, Fadilivrui. 

3. Majfadilun, Fadilatun, Mafadilun, FMilat. 

4. Mafadilun, Fadilatun, Mafadilun, Fadilun. 

5. Mafadilun, Fadilatun, Mafadilun, Fadluri. 

6. Mafadilun, Fadilatun, Mafadilun, Fadlan. 

XL— BAHRI MUSHAKIL. 

Standard. — Pddildtun, Mafadilun^ Mdfiidilunu 

139. This Metre has only one Variation, a Hexameter, viz. — 

Fadilatu, Mafadll, Mafadll. 

XII.-BAHRI SARF. 

Standard . — Mustofdiluny Mmiafdilun^ Mdfdnldtu, 

140. This Metre has four Variations, all of them Hexameter, viz.-— 


Var. 1. 

Muftudilun, 

Muftadllun, 

Fadilat. 

2. 

Muftadllun, 

Muftadllun, 

Fadilan. 

3. 

Muftadilun, 

Muftadllun, 

Fad. 

4. 

Muftadllun, 

Muftadllun, 

Fadulun. 


XIII. -BAHRI JADID. 

Standard. — Fadildtun^ Fadilatun^ Mustafdilun* 

141. This Metre has only one Variation, a Hexameter, viz. — 

Fadilatun, Fadilatun, Mafadilun. 

XIV. — BAHRI KARIB. 

Standard. — Mdfddihmy Mufddilunf Fddildtun. 

142. This Metre has two Variations, both of them Hexameter,. viz,-*« 

Var. 1. Mafidllii, Maf^ldllu, Fadilatun. 

2. Mdfdulti, Mafadllu, Fadilatun. 



POETIC LICENCE. 
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(a.) Th3 preceding fourteen Metres, tog(ther with their Variations, 
aie a 11 that I have been able to discover among native writers on tlie 
subject. It does not follow, however, that the list comprises all the 
Nletres employed by the Persian Poets. In fact, a full and satisfactory 
work 0 Y'^ersian Prosody is at present a de^ideratum in our language, 

POETIC LICENCE. 

143. In Persian poetry the ^^Licentia Vatum” is somewhat more 
liberal than that which obtained among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
or even than that which is allowed to us moderns. The Persian 
poetic licences of a general nature are the following: — In the first place, 
the vowel hasra, as wejl as its substitutes and — (Jiamza) repre- 
senting the sign of the Genitive Case, or the concord of an Adjective, 
may be long or short at pleasure. Secondly, the yoyfe\ fatha preceding 
the ^‘imperceptible 5 (§ •^) the end of a word may be long 

or short at pleasure ; in other words, the S may, in such cases, be 
reckoned as a final consonant, or as a mere nothing. Thirdly, the 
conjunction J “and,'' when sounded as a vowel (i.e. o or o, vide 
§ 52, a.) may be long or short at pleasure. Lastly, the initial \ alij\ 
which is closely akin to the imperceptible % A, may be reckoned as 
a &hort vowel or a consonant at pleasure. TIjus, in the expression 
“l am bad," if the alrf be viewed as a consonant, the first 
syllable is long by position ; if the alif, how'^ever, be viewed as a mere 
sliort vowel, the a of bad is short. In the former case, the two syllables 
make a Spondaius, in the latter an Iambus. The same rule, of course, 
applies to the iuiiial 1 alif with the mndda (§ 19), which is always 
long, being equivalent to two alifs. The alif of the preposition 
jl “ from," “ by," “ thetn," &c., may be rejected, the J made move- 
able by a short hasra ; thus, for az the poet may u>e J zi should 
the metre require iL In some words when an initial short alif is 
followed by an inert consonant, the aVf may be altogether omitted 
and its vowel transferred to the inert consonant; thus, aknun may be 
written kanun^ and uftada, futdda^ if the metre demands it : this 
ii»rivilege, however, is not allowed in the case of words taken from th<! 
Arabic. Now when we consider the frequent occurrence of the abov#' 
syllables, we may safely say that the Persian poets have had riioi\ 
licence allowed tin m, quoad ’^quantity, than those of ancient Greece 
and Home. 
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(a.) The following monosyllables^ though wTitten with a letter of 
prolongation, are generally short, viz. * tliou ^ when,'^ 

‘‘as;’' “self," “own;" “pleased;" “two;'* but 

they may occasionally be lengthened. The words ^k^ and as 
Relative Pronouns or Conjunctions, together with their compounds, also 
the numeral “ three," are, I think, generally short ; when, however, 
i^and are interrogatives they may occasionally be lengthened. Some 
few woi ds are optionally written with or without a lett(’r of prolonga- 
tion, consequently they may form long or short syllables, as the metre 

requires ; thus, JsLl*, and may be written 1^, and dS ; 
so or or or or^4>. 


(If.) It is a rule in Persian verse that no word must he allowed to 
end with two inert consonants, except at the close of the hemistich. 
When siicli words, tn appearances do occur, the poet is privileged 
to add the short vowel faiha^ and occasionally a long vowel, to the 

last of the inert letters ; thus, CIaA? is to be read (jnj'Uis some- 
times it is written The same rule holds in the middle of 


♦ I know not on what authority Dr. Lee,, in his last edition of 
Jones’s Peivian Grammar, tells us that this supph riientarv vowel is 
a ‘‘ short I object to the liasra, for the following reasons : — In 

the first place, 1 can find no native authority for it, the native writers merelv 
saying that the letter become'^ movcal/'e " Secondly, it is objoctionahle, 
as it interferes witli the province of the yVei/h/, and i‘, besides absob'tely 
burlesque. Thirdly, analogy clearly points out to us that the supplo 
mentary vowel should be a fatha or short «, for wo occasionally meet 

o 9 

with it as a long a : thus, when the metre tm quires it, \vv meet with ; 
hence we naturally infer the propriety of guftay and as Dr. 

Lee and his copyists have it. Lastly, Dr. Gilchrist, in his IJiridustani 
Grammar, 4to, 1796, page 263, pointedly tells us that the ineiMneiit," 
as he calls it, is a short a. Now Dr. Gilelnist, when coinjmsing his 
section on Prosody, was attended by a staff of learned natives; and 
it clearly follows that his authority on^tliis point far outweighs that of 
Dr. Lee. 
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c Gy":. 

a word ; thus, which in prose is pronounced ’i)ar(laf^tc7n^ 

must in verse he read pardd^ntem ; so must he r(*ad Idsdti. 

••y' 

, (c.) When a word emls with the letter nun preceded hy any of the 
letters of prolongation 12.), the nuft a,s>uiiies the nasal s<.und, and doei; 
not count in scanning. 1 think, however, that this rule does not apply 
to Arabic w’ords in winch the final nun is precjcded by tin; dijilithonj^s at 
and au, as in the w’ords and If tlie Syntax rerjuires tlnit 

the final nun should be followed by the izufat, or should the Prosody 
r(*(juire that it be followed hy the snppleniHUtai'y short d above 
mentioned, of course the 7iU7i rcfiiins it natural sound. When a word, 
not at the close of a heinistieh, ends, in appeai'cince, with three inert 

G C . G^ 

consonants, such as t, , the last consonant is entirdy rejected 

in scanning, and tlie last Lat one assmncvS the supplementary short a; 

G {/ O O > 

thus the Dative Case of Gnshidsp is Gushtdsp rd^ which in 

scanning must be read Gushtdsdrd, 

Two short syllai>les may be converted into one long syllable ; 

'' 9 

thus ])ishhnd may be read hishnid, ; so l>ecomes 

hifjzari or btgzuriy by withdrawing the vowel pmh from the S(‘Cond 
lettei’, and suhstituling it for the. fttiha of tln^ third. The j and ^ 
nui^ruf (i.c. u and ?) at the end of a word not cl()>ing the luunistieh, 
may })C resolved into wv a»Kl ?// rcspocdvcly wlien the next word begins 
with \ altf ; thus, (^1 ha hJjcUl llindnn'ash ; so 

will ho rojid ha-dilddrlt/ash^ Finally, the letter ^ at the end of a 
hemistich, if prcci dcd by a long d or u, is not soundetl or taken into 
account in scannings thus in the toilowiiig couplet from tliij (jlulistan — 

c/V J 1;^ 

The tree that has newly taken root may be pluekc<l np hy one 
man’s strength.” In those tw<j hciuisiichs th(i final dors not count. 

SCANSION. 

f 

144. L(‘t the reader bear in mind what w'e have jnst stated r(‘s])C(*ting 
the “ Lieontia Vatuin,” and ho will fiinl no dillioulry in scanning any 
ordinary piece of Persitin poctiy. At first let him exercise himsc ll rii 
llze easiest and most common nu'tres, such a'< tlie liahrt Mat aha rib 
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Var. Ist, in which the last mentioned couplet is composed 
Faduluyi Fddulun Fadulun Fddul, or FddTdun Fddulun Fddulu i 
FadaL This couplet is to be scanned as follows, viz.— 

Diral^te | ki aknun | giriftas | ta pii 
Banlrii | e marde | bar ayad | zi ja. 

Here we may notice a few of those peculiarities alluded to in our last 
paragraph, viz. 1st., in the word aknun^ the final n is nasal and does 

not count; but had the metre required it the word might have been 

written kdnuh^ and if a vowel followed the w, it would have retained 

its natural sound, as in the expression hdnun-at^ **now to 

thee.” 2(lly, the word must be read gtrifiastd^ as explained 

in par. 143, h. Srdly, in the expression 

the first word, being the representative of the izdfaty is here short, but 
it might be long if necessary. 4thly, in the expression (for 

the vowel of the prefix bar is here short; but had the metre 

required, it might have been long, as stated in § 143. Lastly, the 
final of either hemistich, as we have already noticed, goes for 
nought ill the scanning. 

(a.) As a further exercise, the reader is requested to translate and 
scan the following easy extract from the Doatdn of Sa*di» The metre 
is the same as in the last couplet, and all the words will be found in 
the Vocabulary. After the reader has made himself well versed in the 
13ahri Mutahdrih^ he may try his hand on the various specimens of 
metre given in our ‘‘ Extracts from the Poets,” at the end of our 
Selections. 

J J3^*** ^3jj^ 

9 
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I may here observe, that in all the manuscripts Persian poetrv is 
to be read right across the page ^ and very frequently the space between 
the two heraisfichs of a couplet (as well as the margin all around) is 
richly ruled with various coloured ink, and otherwise ornamented. In 
works of considerable extent, such as the Shdhndma, and the Khamxas 

151 a.), the page generally contains four hemistichs, or two verses in 
width, which are, in like manner, to be read right across. 

RHYME. 

145. The Rhyme of the Persians resembles ours in all essential 
respects; the main principle of both is, that the last syllable of one 
hemistich must correspond in sound to the last syllable of tliat with 
which it is combined. It often happens, too, that the real rhyme in 
a Persian couplet may be the last syllable but one, as is often the case 
among ourselves ; thus, in the following beautiful stanza by Burns ; 

“ Had we never loved so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blindly, 

Never met, or never parted. 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 

Sometimes the three last syllables of each hemistich rhyme one with 
another respectively, as in the following distich : 

It is proper that you should cherish the army with your life ; for a 
king by his army attains superiority.” 

(a.) The Persians were allowed a more free scope than our moderns 
on the score of rhyme, for in Persian poetry the same icord in the 
same sense may form th(3 rhyme of each hemistich of a couplet ; and 
not unfrequently does the same word, or succession of woids, form 
the rhyme throughout a whole Ghazal or Ode. 

OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OF POETIC COMPOSITION. 

t 

140. Of these the principal varieties are the Ruhai, the Ohaml, the 
Kafida, the the Mamann, and the Taiji, each of which we 

shall now briefly describe. The elements from which nil these are 
composed are, 1st, the Mitr \ or hemistich,” consisting of three or 
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VARIOUS KINDS OF POETIC COMPOSITION. 


four metrical feet ; and, 2d, a combination of two 3fup'as, wbicli 
Btiiutes a Halt (§ 124 literally a boiijjc,** wbich we may transi 
a ‘‘cou})loU^ or stanza.’* The secofid Misrd’ of the JHait must hcive 
the same ineire and riiyine as the first. When both have only the 
same metre, but not tlie same rhyme, the stanza is called Fardy or 
Mufrady (hat is, solitary.” 

OF THE RUBaI, or DUBAITT. 

147. This is a short composition, in ^real favour among the Persian 
poets. It consists, as its name imports, of four homisticdis, or two stanzas, 
ntid bears s<»me resemblance to the epigram of the ancients. The first, 
second, and fourtli licrnisticlis must always have the sjime metre and 
rhyme: the third hemistich must also have tlie same metre, but not 
necessarily the same rhyme; however, there is no rule to the contrarM. 
The Itnhai has twenty-four metres peculiar to itself, tjl of them derived 
from the Jiuhri llazajy as we have shewn in the Tables, pages 134 and 
13.3. 

OF THE GHAZAL. 

148. This kind of eoinp(»sition corresponds, upon the whole, with the 

Ode of the (.)lr(‘(‘ks and Homans, or the Sonertta of the Italians. The most 
common sjihjcr ts of Inch it tr(‘ats are, the beauty (»fa mistress, and the 
siideriiigs of the d(>spairiiig 1ov(t from Ikt absence or indifference. Fre- 
(pientiy it treats of other mutters, such as the deliglits of the season of 
Sjiriiig, the beauties of the Ho\ve?*s of the garden, ami the tuneful notes 
of the nig]iringal(‘s as tl; - y warble their m(*locli(Js among the rose 
huslu's; the joys resulting from wine and hilarity, are most [)articularly 
noticed at the same time; the whole interspersed with an o^.asionul 
pithy jillu-ion to the biaivity of liuinan lif(‘, anel tlie vanity of snhliiuarv 
juattors ill general. The more orthodox among the Mu^ulmuiis are 
rather s(!andalized at the eulogi(‘S bestowed upon the “ juice the grape” 
by iluir best poets, such a.s example; and they endeavour 

to iMak(‘ out that the text is to be taken in a mystic or spiritual sense, 
such as W(f apjily to the “ Song of Solomon.” It appears to me, 
however, iliat Jldfi: writes upon this favourite theme Just as naturally, 
ami with as much gusto, as either Anacreon or JJorace, who, in this 
respect, may be safely aecpiitted of the sins of mysticisiii. The first 
Cuujih t of the Cr/VnznZ is ealied the JMatbdy cjr the place of rising*^ 
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(of a* heavenly body), which we may translate the Opening.^’ It is 
a standard rule that bolh heriiistichs of this couplet should have the 
sanje metre and rhyme. The reinaining couplets must ljuve the same 
melre, and the second hemistich o^each (but not necessarily the first) 
must rhyme with the ATdilfi . Ihe concludinj^ couplet is called tlui 
Maltta\ or “ place of cuttinj^ short which we may translate the 
“ Close;” hence the phrase, Az maila^ ta maliUC, “ from beginning to 
end.” In the Mahtii\ or close, the poet manages to introduce 

his own name, or rather his assumed or po(?tie name, called the 

TaTtJinllm. though few of the older poets j)ai(l strict attention to this 
rule previous to the time of Ilakim SanayT, between A.D. 1150 and 
1180. Anwarl occasionally introduces his own name in his GJtazahy 
hut it is the excej>iion and not the rule in his ease. As a general 

law, the Gjinzal must consist of at least five couplets, and not more 

than fifteen ; hijt on this subject authors by no means agree, either 
with one another or with real facts. Hafiz, for example, has several 
Ohaznls consisting of sixteen, and CVen seventeen, couplets ; and llakini 
SanayT has many that (jxceed the latter number. 

OF THE karIda. 

140 This kind of poem resembles the Idy Ilium of the Greeks. Its sulv 
ject'i arc generally praise of groat personages, living or deceased; satire ; 
elegy ; and, sometimes, downright burlesque; also moral and religious re- 
flections The oj>cning and succeeding couplets of the follow the 

same laws as those of the Gh f:aL In the Alakui^ or concluding couplet, 
the poet does not introduce his own nom dr ylumr, as in the Ghazni ; but 
when the subject is panegyric he generally finishes with a benediction 
or prayer for the health and prosperity of the person addn ssed, smdi as, 
“ May thy life, health, and prosperity endure as long as the sun and 
moon revolve 1” According to the author of the Char Giilzary the 
Kasida must consist of not fewer than twenty-five couplets, nor must it 
extend to more than one hundred and seventy- five. With the Arabians 
the Kasida se ems to have been unlimited as to length, as they have 
SiOihetimes made it exceed five hundred couplets. The Arabic root from 
which is derived the term Kasida signifies “ to exert one’s self,” and the 
composition so called is presumed to possess high literary merit. Of 
this description are the celebrated MuaJhihdt, or the seven Arabian 
prize poems, susj>ended of old in the teinph^ of Mecca. 


lo 
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n. Tlie work above alluded to, entitbul Char Gulzary i.e. The Four 
Rosebeds,’’ was written early in the present ccnfury, at the sui^gestion 
of Sir Gore Ouseley, then a incinberof the Bengal Civil Service. The 
author’s name is not given, he modestly styling himself the meanest 
of God’s creatures but his third Quizary containing tin; prosody of the 
Persians, is particularly ch'ar and to the purpose. J have therefore 
followed his authority, in preference to that of Gladwin and several 
others. The fact is, however, that none of them is quite correct as to 
the length of the QJtazal and Kasida, There are many Persian 
Qhazals consisting of only four couplets, and many more extCTiding to 
twenty and upwards. On the other hand, there are many Knndas of 
fewer than twenty-five couplets, and I have yet seen none extending to 
one hun<lr(*d and seventy-live. Of this the reader may easily satisfy 
himself by consulriiig the Persiati Dlindm comj)osed from the time of 
Anwari to that of Ahll of ShTriiz, that is, from the middle of the twelfth 
to that of the sixteenth century of our a.Ta, a period which may be justly 
considered as the tjoldm aye of Persian literature. 

h. The term JJiiran is applied to a collection of poetical pieces, corr- 
sisting of Kas^idasy Ghnzals, and llubaiSy occasionally o<.)nclu(liiig vvitli 
a few Mufrads or couph'ts. The Qhazals form the greater portion of 
such collections, and are generally arranged alphabetically, in the order of 
their Alailals*, but this rule is not essential, nor was it observed by tin* 
older poets, such as Ahu-UFaraj of lionuy and Amrart, in whose 
Duvdfis the Kasidas and Gknzals arc intermixed, without the least 
attempt at alphabetical arrangement. When, however, we come down 
to the time of Sa'dij in the thirteenth centtiry of ojir au*a, wm find that 
the Ghaznlsy &:c., are alphabetically arranged. All those whose rhymes 
terminate in allf cAmic first, then those ending in hc^ and so on io yd. 
There have been at least a buridred Persian poets, old and recent, good, 
bad, and indifthrent, who have composed Diwans, 

THE KIT’A, 

150. This species of pot tic composition consists of not few er than two 
couplets, nor does it admit of more than one hundred and seventy-five, as 
in the case of the Kasida, The difference between the Kit" a and Kasida 
is merely this - that the tw o liemistichs of the first couplet do not rhymti 
in the A 'ft'a, but wbatcjvcr may bo the rhyme of the secotjd hemistich 
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in the first couplet, the same must be continued in the second hemisth h 
of every successive couplet. In conclusion, we may observe, that the 
Ghazal, the Kasida, and the may be composed in any metre 

M*l:ich the poet may choose. 

OF THE MASNAWI, OR MUZ I) AW A J. 

151. This is a class of poetic compositions of very extensive use among 
the Persians. Tt comprises what in our language are calh d tlio Heroic, 
the Didactic, the Satiric, and the Descriptive. The term 3faman~i is 
generally applied to compositions of greater extent than those we have 
already descrihod. It is quite u?u*estricted as to length —from three 
stanzas up to the verge of infinity, should the poet have sufficient matter 
to go on with, and life long enough to reach that goal. It consists of 
a succession of stanzas, all of the same metre, and the s:econd liemisticli 
of each stanza must rliyrnc with the first; but the stanzas themselves do 
not necessarily rhyme with one anotlier, as in the Ghazal^ &c. The 
metres assigned to the Mamawi are not numerous; tlie principal of 
them, so far as 1 know, arc the following: — 

I. Two modifications of the Jlaliri Muialmrih^ viz — 

1 . Fdduhm, Fadulun, Fadultirij FdduU 

2. Fudulurij Fdduhm^ Fddulun, FiidaL 

These cornhined may bo styled tlit Heroic Metre of the Persians. 
It holds tlje same rank in their versification as the Hexanu ter did in that 
of ancient Greece and Rome. The second modification differs from the 
first merely in the final syllable, and is optionally introduced in heroic 
poetry. In this metre are comjmsed the SJid/nidma and the Yusuf 
o ZulaiMh, by Firdausi ; the Khdivarnama, by Ihn Husain ; the 
i^ihnndarndma and the ^iradndma, by Nizarnt, and also by Janii; 
the Hurnd^i llu 7 ndyun^hy Khrvdju Kai'mdni'y the Nabmdma (aiitlior's 
name unknown to me) ; the A^na,e Sihandai'i^ by Aimr Kh usru, 
of Dihti; the Host an and Pandndma of Sa'di; the Jfamlajs 
HaklarXy by Pufi Khan, and a great many others, which it were 
t#o tedious to enumerate. 

II. Tliree modifications of the Bahri Hazaj, viz.— 

1. MdfdMvnj MuJTidlhiV, MdfddlL 

2. Mafadilvn, Miifddlhin, F&duJun. 

3. Mdfdulu, JUFfddthcn, Fddulun, 
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In the first of these metres is composed a Ma^.naufi, by Atnir KJ^usru^ 
the title of which 1 have been unable to ascertain. I think, however, it 
IS the K}r^m,e KJjAzr ^an. It stands first, but without any title, in 
a very fine copy of that })oet’s Kulli^dt, or whole works, in iiiy posocssion, 
and thus commences — 

In the second metre are composed the ^Ow.sTtt o Shinn, by Nizami, 
and also by A nar Khu.sru; and the Yusuf a Zalaikjia, by Jami, alsuby 
NCi^lm al llarui. In the lliird metre arc composed the Laili o 
Alajnun, by Nizami, and also by Amir Khusru, by Jaml, and by 
lidtifi', the Tuhfatu-l- Irakain, hyKhakdiu; and tlie Suhhatu-L' Abrar, 
by Jdmi, 

III. Two modifications of the liahri Jlamal, viz. — 

1. Fddilatun, Fddildtun, Fddildt. 

2, Fddilatun, Fddildtun, Fddilun, 

In these metres are composed the Alasnawl of Afaulavi lluml, w'ith 
many imitations of the same by other poets ; the Alantilmd Tair and 
Pandnama of \Aitar, kc. It will be observed that the two metres 
here differ merely in the final syllable of each hemistich ; hence tlic 
s(!Cond may be optionally introduced in a stanza. 

IV. Two modifications of the JJa/jri Khaff, viz. — 

1. Fddildtun, Afdfddilun, Fddildt, 

2. Fadildtuu, Alafddilun, Fddilun. 

These two metres, difiering only in the final syllable (as in the Bahri 
llamal, No. III.)? closely akin, tliat the second may be mdif- 

ferently substituted in a stanza. In these metres are composed llie 
Jladika of JlaUim Sandyi', the Haft Paikar, by Nizami; the 
J/asht JJiliislU, by A mir Kh usru \ the Silsilaiu-z-Zahu,. ' ’ ^dmi, 
ind numerous other poetic pieces of le^^s note. 

V. Two modifications ot the Bahri SarV, viz.— 

1. Aluf fddilun, Aluftadilun, Fddildt* 

2. Aluftddiliin, Mnftddilun, Fddilun. 

These two metres, like those givt ii in 111. and IV., differ only in the 
final syliahle, and may be substituted the one for the otlier. In these arc 
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composed the ilahhzanu-UAsr r y hy Nizami 'y the Malta UrU Anwar 
and Jfirdnu-s-Sa'dainy by Amir Kkusri; the Tuhfatu 4 -A.hdr^ by 

Jatiiif &CC. 

a. A collection of Five distinct MasnaiviSy each liaving generally 
a separate metre, is called a Kkammy i.e. The Five, par exitellenee.” 
The most celebrated of these are by Nizami, A nUr J^usru, and Jatni, 
all of wliich are alluded to in the foregoing description. In imitation of 
these, several poets of more recent date have composed KJiatnsas oi con- 
siderable merit. 


OF THE TARji. 

152. This species of poem rest'rables the Ghazal, with certain 
restrictions. It has a Matla\ like the Ghazal, and consists i)f Iroin live 
to eleven couplets, and then a concluding couplet, which is in a metre 
and rhyme dilferent from the others : in fact, it is what \\ o. call. a song 
with a burden.’^ When several strophes in succession, (ucli having tlio 
same metro hut a dilliiient riiyinc, conclmle the same “ biirdcm,'' 

it is called Tar ji" -handy of wiiich specimens nuiy l)e seen in the Diwans 
of Sa'di and 

a. There are three other short strophes, scarcely worth noticing, but 
I liere give the author of the Char Gulzdr\s definition of them. 1st, 

I lie consisting of' i'our hcinistichs, all having the same rhyme; 

hut the rhyming words must not be the sann* cither in sense or spcdling. 
In a poem consisting of a series M urahh a' a, the last Inunistieh of each 
must rhyme wntli the opening stanza, tiiid, the Aluhham a stanza 
of five lines, regulated like \\u) Miirahi)a\ 3rd, the Ma. uiidtt^, con- 
sisting of six hcinistichs, or three couplets. Th(i lirst four lieniisticlis arc 
regulated like the Alarabhd, ami the last two hemisticlis must have a 
different metre and rhyme from those of the first four. 

153. I conclude this Section hy :i brief notice of the various metres 
(;m[)loyed in tlic last seven pages of the Seha.'tions aiipend^ d to this 
i^ork. It would have fa»* exceeded our limited s]»ace to have given 
specimens of </// the Ihasian metres wdiich wc have already detailed; 
but if the student will carefully peruse what is here laid bcfori* liim, he 
will find himself fairly qualified to read with pleasure and [‘rotlt the 
be-'t works of the Persian poets. 
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(«.) Extra cU \ at and Mi. — Both tliese arc in the same metre, viz, 
Bahri Mutalidrih^ Var. 1st and 2d (y, page 136). This, as we hav j 
already stated, is perhaps the most popular metre, as well as the easiest 
and most harmonious in th(j language. The only difference between 
Variations 1st and 2d is, tliat the last syllable of the former ends witn 
two consonants, or with a double consonant j whereas tliat of the latter 
ends in a single consonant ; but, in either case, the last foot is simply an 
Iambus. 

(ft,) Extracts 2d and 5th. — Both thf*se are in the Bahri KJhafif 
Variations 2d, 3d, and 4th {yule page 137). The difference between 
all three is very trifling. In Variations 2d and 3d the last foot is an 
AnaytEsius, and in Variation 4th it is aSpondaeus; and here we may 
notice, in passing, a general principle, which holds in Persian verse, as 
well as in the versification of the ancient Greeks and Romans, viz. that 
“ two short syllables may be replaced by one longf and nice versa. In 
the eighth and tenth lines, and also in the last line but one of Extract 2d, a 
poetic licence occurs which I overlooked in its proper place, viz. a 
short vowel may be occasionally lengthened by doubling the following 
consoiKint, and vice versa. For instance, the beginning of line 8th must 
be read (HU i 6, instead of dtl i o. The 10th line fx'gins with diirr^ 
viz. dnrr o (johavy an ** F^pitriliis secundus,"* where the r is doubled. 
Again, in the first hemistich of the last line but one, which runs thus- ■ 

is spelt with a single because 
the metre rc(|uircs the vow^el oi' dur to be short. In the sixth line we 
have an tjxcclleni inslanoe illustrative^ of what I stateil it) my note, }>ag<i 
140, n'specting the ‘^supplementary slmrl vowei;” the couplet runs 
thus : — 

In the first hemisiieh, tlie word requires the supplementary vovvd ; 
and if, with J)r. Lee and his v.onfrh'esy we employ a short /, • abso- 
lutely pervert the meaning. In the second hemistich the word JW 
lias the H al izafat. The couplet, then, is to be scanned thus 

“ Baza gnftan-dd hain Mu-munrdy 
^Arzd hardan-dd hull mal^zuhrdd^ 

Ltistly, we hav:* to nolici? a ])eculiarity in the orthography of this second 
extract. The stud.eixt will observe that it contains an unusual sprinkling 
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Qizah ( 3 ), or doited dais. In all MSS. written upwards of 400 ^yoarr 
ago, the rule was, that wluni in the middle of a word the letter dal (j) 
was both preceded and Ibllowed by a vowel, it as-^umed the soft sound 
of our tk in ‘‘ mother,” which in Persian was written rndthar. The 
same rule held when j was the last letter of a word and preceded by a 
vowel ; thus, for the modern and .iU, they would write -and 3b. 
The extract is an exact transcript from a very fine MS. of the Jladiha 
in my possession, written very nearly six hundred years a^o. This 
peculiarity of the dotted dais is a fair criterion of the age of a Persian 
MS., as it slicws that it must have been \vritt('n previous to the middle 
of our fifteenth century, or at least 400 years ago. 

(c.) Extract 3^i. — This spirited Ode, by Khdhdniy is composed in the 
Jiahri Rajaz, Var. 3d. This, and another well knowm Ode by Hafiz, 
beginning Mairibi kbysh^Hatra (wbicli is in the sanui nietn*), 
are favourite songs with the Musalinans of India. 

(d.) Extract Mh. — This celebrated Ode, by Hafiz, is distinguished 
from most other poetic compositions by being written in one of the 
80 called regular metres, viz. the BaJirl Hazaj, It is, in fact, a mere 
repetition of the “Epitritus primus” from beginning to end. This is 
larpmg on one string with a vengeance — the same unvaried measure 
seventy-two times over ! 

(e.) Extract lih. — Tin* first stropiie of tliis TarjV h\ composed in the 
Hahri Hazaj, Var. 14. Tlic n’currlng ( miplet is in tlie Tiahrl Hazaj, 
Var. 15, and so is the second strophe, tog'^ther with tlie sariu? harden. 

( /.) 8M.— Tliis beautiful fragment, expressive of tlie “ Ma- 

ladie dii pays,” is Itighlv interesting, inasmuch tis it is the ohh'st specimen 
of Persian poetry that W(^ |‘ossoss. It was composed by Uudahi, some 
OfM) years ago. The metre is the Uahri Ramal, Var. 12. 

{jgj) After the student has thoroughly studied tliis (jrammar, togi^tlier 
with tliC Scdections, from beginning to end, lie is strongly recommended 
to read the Gallsfnn ol' Sadi, as a further praxis in the language, both 
in ])r()se ami verse. At the same time, if he can bring to bear on the 
tiv^iv a nioiierate knowledge of Aralue, so much the better. He liad 
h(‘tter commence witli tlie First Book ol the work^ Iraving iIk^ Preface 
to be read last. 
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CONSISTING OK TRANSLATIONS OF EXTRACTS FROM THE 1‘EUSIAN 
POETS. WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


1. A TALE, FllOM THE BOSTAN OF SA’Di « 

I have heard that once diirinjj; a whole week no the road 

came to the )ios|)itable dwellint^ of the Friend® \pf ()?}inipotence] 
From j.lit* benevolence of his ilisposition, he refrained from tastinjj his 
morning,’ meal, (saying,) Pcr(!hanco some luin<j;ry [XTSon may arrive 
from his journey/’ He went out and looked in every direction ; he 
scanned the various qiinrL rs of the desert, and beheld, wending his 
weary vvay, a solitary man, b(*nt down like the willow, whose h(*ad and 
beard were whitened with the lioar-frost of age. With kindness be 
welcomed bini, and, agreeably to the manners of the munificent, gave 
him an invitation, saying, Oh ! a|»|)le of mine eye, perform an act 
of courtesy by becoming my guest.' The old man advanced and readily 
complied, for he knew the deposition of his host — on whom be peace! 
The associates of AbraliaiiFs hospitable dwelling sealed the old man 
with respect. The table® wa< ordered to bo spread, and the company 
placed tliemselve.s around. When the assembly btgaii to utter, “In 

a. Sa\li, one of the most esteemed write, j of Per.sia, both in prose and verso,’*' born 

Sliiraz iii>out a.d, llD l. He was a man of great Uarning and genuine piety. lie 
passed niueh of his time in travelling; and at the advanced age <jf JllJ solar years he 
died, at his native place, here his tomb may still be seen, in an inclosure called the 
Sudhja, in the vicinity of llie town. 

h. The term Son of llie Road’* {ibnu-s-salnl) is an Arabian metaphor for -.ler 

c. The Arabs and Persians seldom speak of the patriarch Abraham by his Hebrew 
name; lie is uniformly styled Khalil Ullalt, “ The Friend of God or, simply, AlKl^'iUU 

The Friend,” as in the text. 

//. Literallv, '• Ry partaking of my bread and salt" 

V. The original term is Khwaj). It literally signifies a “ tray,” containing a variety of 
dishes, which is pi leed on a car}»et spn*ad on the floor, and around which tlic guests sit 
legged. Few of the Orientals, even to this day, make use of chairs and tables as 
Ai do. 
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tlie name of God,"* (or to say grace,) not a word of Him was heard to 
|iroceed from the old man. 

Then Abraham addressed him in such terms as these* ‘‘ Oh 1 elder, 
stricken in years, thou appearest not to me in faith and zeal like other 
aged men. Is it not an obligatory law to invoke, at tlnf time of eating 
thy daily bread, that Divine Providence from whence it is derived ?’' 
He replied, “ 1 practise no rite which I have not heard from wy 
priest, who worshippeth the lire.” The good-onn ned prophet discovered 
that this old man of forlorn estate was a Gabar.^ When he sjiw 
that he was an alien (to the true faith)^ he drove him away in misernbie 
plight; the polluted being rejected by those who are pure. 

A voice descended from the Most High God with this severe reproof : 

O Ahraham! for an hundred years have I givf^n him food and pre- 
served his life, and hast thou conceived an abhorrence for him in so 
brief a space 1 If a man pay adoration to tire, why shoiildest thou 
therefore withhold the hand of charity?® Go, and call back the old 
man, stricken in years ; Inun me do thou convey to him greeting. To 
me he (unconsciously) cries out, and weeps (at thy harsh treatment), his 
head and face and body all covered with dust.'' 

Then Abraham^ went after the aged man ; with kindness he called him 
Hack from the wilderness. And when h(* caimj nigh, he tlms addressed 
him : May a hundred blessings rot on thy head ! The True God hath 
given car to thy complaints, and hath sent me after thee.’^ When the 
old man, stricken in years, heard those words, lie acknowledged the 

a. The vViabie expression, Bisun Illdli, “ lii (jod’s name,” is pronourjccd by the 
Miisalinan people, not only when they sit down to their ino.ila, but at the coiiimcnce- 
incmt of any important undertaking^; also when they kill any animal for the purpose of 
food orsacriliee, otherwise the moat is deemed unlawful. 

b. Gabar, commonly written Gueber or Guebre, is the term generally applied to the 
ancient fire-worshippers of Persia, of whom a very small remnant may he still met with 
in retired districts of the country. 

c. In all manuscript, lithoj^raplied, and priiuod copies of the Hosldn which I have yet 
eecn, the tale finishes here at the word charily, with the exception of niy own fine MS. of 
the work alluded to in p. GS of my (Jrammar. I have here, for the first time, given 
the parable complete, both text and translation. 

d. Literally, “The Prophet of his tlay." The Musalmans reckon nine Great Pro pheti 
to whom written revelations were imparted, viz. Ailani, Seth, Knoch, Noan, Aoraham, 
Moses, IJavid, Jesus, and Muliammad. The number of Minor Propiiets, according to 
some, amounts to 1*2 l,U0t). Vult irmuing’s “ TVavels in Persia, &.c..’* 2 vols. 8vv>. 
London, W. H. Allen h Co., 1857 A work that gives a true and satisfactory account 
of Persia us it ntm is. 
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Almiglity Creator. Through tlie gi’ace of Him who ig Adorable, that 
man became a convert to the true faith, and thug, though poor, he 
became more rich than any prince.” 

The above beautiful tale is highly interesting, inasmucli as it furriishi's 
an instructive lesson, on the score of religious toleration, to men of all 
cri‘eds. It is also remarkable as the production of a Musalinan who was 
sincerely attached to his own faith ; for, generally speaking, tlie followers 
of Muliamniad are rather bigoted than otherwisr? towards those who do 
not believe like themselves. Lastly, the tale is the groundwork of JJr. 
Franklin’s Parable the true history of which 1 shall give In reafter. 

2. A TALE FROM THE HADTKA OF HAKIM SANAY1.“ 

At one ])eriod of his sovereignty the Caliph heeame a 

persecutor, and shed the innocent blood of his people. To the race 
ut Ilarinak he acted with such injustice, that no one reinemliers the like. 
After ho had put to deatli the innocent Yahyfi, fortinu? looked upon 
him sternly an<l harshly. The injured Yahya had a mother, aged and 
frail, when thus deprived of the belove d of her heart She became the 
companion of sorrow in this world consolation, which should he all 
gvv(!etiiess, to her became poison. They told of tliis circumsfunco to 
Mrimun, and laid before him the pitiful ease of the afflicted matron. 
They said, “ She invokes evil upon thee, and jirays for the downfall of 
thv sovereignty. Go, ';omtbrt her heart, and e(‘use from thy hatre<l ; 
beg pai'don of the aggri<'Ved mother lor tliine injustice. ” At night 
Maniun went, unattended by any of his people, (to her iiouse), with tin* 
view of speaking in mitigaiion of his crime. Pearls and jewels he 
profflen'd to her in abundance that, he consideied as Ids ])est ,.avof 
proceeding. He said to her, “ O mother, all that ha'^ (joiue to ])as8 Innl 

u. JluJclm Sauiliji. a distinguished Persian })oet. of the Sufi sect, was t)orn at Gh nzna, 
in the latter })iirt of our eleventli century. He was for some time the cour ♦ the 

Jliaznavide sovereigns ; hut afterwards, in the reign of Bahrain Slifili, he abandoned 
worldly objects, and devoted himself to a religious life. He died at an advanced age, in 
ids native eityt but 1 liave not been able to ascertain the precise period. 

h. The reign of IMainun, the second son, and the second in succession from Ilarun 
al-Basl»ui, was distinguished as the most munifteent in the annals of the Caliphate. Ai 
one period, however, that alluded to by the poet, the Caliph adopted some very heretical 
doctrines, which denied to liie liuruv i\\e authority of a divine revelation; and for some 
years of tis life he endet.vourcd toenfetee on his subjects, by severe persecutions, the 
M'knowledgriient that the hook, hv thnn deemed sacred, was entirely of human origin. 
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been predestined ! Since destiny hath taken its course, of what avail 
your sorrow? Henceforth be resigned, and forget your evil wishes 
towards me. Although Yahya is no more, having undergone his doom, 
yet from this moment I will be your son: 1 will hoTieoforth occupy 
his place. Let your heart be comforted j abandon all hatred, malice, 
and evil-wishing. 

The aged moiher appropriately spoke out before him and said, “ Tell 
me, O cruel prince \ liow can 1 help lamenting such a son ? How can 
a king like thee he his substitute t How can thy jewels and ofTerings 
prove an equivalent ? With all the grandeur that hath come to thee, 
canst thou ever occupy his place in my heart? When thou inentionest 
his name, is it possible for his mother to refrain from shedding tears ? 
As for thee, with tliy thousands of retinue, and all thy regal pomp, my 
heart wnll none of thee; canst 'hou fill the place of him who is fjoneV^ 

These few words, precious as royal pearls, remain as a memorial of 
tliat noble and injured woman. Mamun felt humbled and abashed 
ht‘fore lier, and from that day forward he never allowed the blood ol 
any one of his p(’ 0 })le to be shed/' 

The above tale will prove interesting to the few good-natured people 
who advocate the total abolition of capital punishment, a measure to 
which I do not myself suimeribe. 

a ODE FliOM THE DiWAN OF KHAKaNT.^ 

‘‘ O thou with cheeks like the tulip, and a bosom like the jasmine! 

0 walkimj: aiiffel ! wlio art thou ?* O hard-hearted and cruel fair one, 
loraent of my soul ! who art thou? On the parterre, where thou flou- 
rishest, thou hast dazzled the eye of the rose ; thou Isast robbed the 
Migar-caiie of its sweetness — O thou with rose-bud lips 1 wlio ::rt tliou ? 

1 have seen thy cypress-like form ; 1 have heaved sighs innumerable ; 
I have S(^cn thy narcissus-like eyes— O moving cypress ! who art tlnm ? 
Flushed with the wine (of youth), thou roamest about, laying snares ; at 
every one around thou aimest tliy deadly slial'ts- - O thou of the merciless 

a. The time anti place of KhaJccini^s birth are uncertain, lie was the contemporary of 
IJakirn Sanaifi, and died at Tabriz in a.d. 11S6. 

h. The expression, “ ^S'ho art thou ?” nilmits, tl»nni};lK)ut, of being translated, “Whose 
art tiicm i”’ as auj^gested to me by Moonshee Syed (.)M’lad Allee, u learned gentliinan 
tr»nii Oude. For reasons which it would be out of place here to discui^, 1 preler iny 
own version, as given above. 
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how ! who iirt thou? Thy brow, fair as tlie new moon/ has deprived the 
luminary of its splendour — Oli, listen to my sighs and lamentations ! 
Thou disturber of my lift^ — wdio art thou / Kh akanl, thy slave, has 
become intoxicated from thy wine-cup ; for thee will he lay down his 
life — O walking angel ! who art thou?*’ 

The preceding Ode from ^loJkdm is of that specifs of poetic compo-^ 
silion called GJiazaU which is closely akin to the ‘‘ Ode” of the Romans, 
or the ‘‘ Soretia” of the Italians. It is a fair specimen of a Persian 
“ Love Song and in India it is generally sung at entertainments by 
those fair songsters, commonly called Nautch Girls. has a 

similar Ode, in the same metre, beginning MuU ihl kliuslt-nawd higOy^ 
whicli is also a great favourite on similar occasions. 

4. ODL FROM THE DlWAN OF HAFIZ/ 

‘‘ If that lovely n.aid of Slnraz would accept my heart, for the black 
mole® on her cheek I would give Samarkand and Bukliara. Boy, bring 
me the wine that remains ; for in Paradise thou wilt find neither the hanks 
of the sirearnlct of Rnknubad/ lor the rosy bowers of Musalla. These 
wanton nymphs, these insidious fair ones, whose beauties raise a 
tumult in our city, have borne away the rpiiet of my heart, as Tartars 
their repast of plunder. Alas! tht* charms of our darlings have no need 
of our imperfect love. What occasion lias a face naturally lovely for 
])crfumes, paint, moles, or ringlets? T'ulk to me of iniiistrels and 


< 1 . The moon, in all her phases, is a favourite simile, iruiicative of beauty, among 
Oriental poets. In order, however, to appreciate the proprlely of the expression, the 
moon must be seen through the medium of a more ooulhern alim)s[»here tliaii that of 
London She must, for instance, be such as. 

The moon \\ hose orb. 

Through optic glass, llie Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from tiie top of FesoK" 

Or in Valdaruo." 

h. //a/g was boi n at Shirfu about A.o. 1300, and died at his native city ' 1388 
fU all the Persian poets, he is still the moat admired by his countrymen, ills works, like 
tlu‘ Knrdn, are often consulted for taking nffil, or "omen,” by those about to commence 
any iinpurtaut undertaking of uncertain i.^sue. This vas once the custoni in Europe^ 
when people consulted the works of Virgil, the Sorlcs flr^ilianu’, or even the Bible 
itself, on similar occasions. 

c, A mole on the cheek is esteemed an especial ornament in a Persian dame. 

d, Ruknribad is a small streamlet, meandering through the pl.iin, near Shlrfi*! Mu- 
talbi. with its shady bowers roses, and uightingulcB, was one of the |ioet*s favourite 
I tfc’oiU in ihe suburbs 
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of wine; and seek not to disclose the sec rets'’ of futurity. No one, 
however wise, ever has, or ever will, discover this enigma* I know 
well how, from that daily increasing beauty which Joscjph possessed, 
a^resistless love tore away from Zulaiklifi'^ the veil of her chastity. 
Attend, O adorable object ! to prudent counsels ; for tlie young of a 
good disposition love the advice of the aged better than their own souls. 
Thou hast spoken ill of me, y(3t I am not offended : may God forgive 
thee ! — Thou hast spoken well : but does a bitter answer become a lij) 
like a ruby, that feeds on nothing but sweetness ? Thou hast composed 
thy Ghazal and strung thy pearls: come, sing them sweetly, O IJ ahz ! 
for heaven doth sprinkle over thy poetry the sparkling brightness 
(shining circle) of the Pleiades.” 

The above Ode, from Hajiz^ is a fair specimen of this class of po('tic 
compositions. It is discursive and llighty, touching on rnisccllaiK OUs 
matters, grave and gay — a style in which Horace particularly delights. 

6. ANOTHER ODE FROM THE DIWAN OF HAFIZ, 

“ O cui)bearer, bring me a measure of wine ; bring me one or two 
goblets of the pure liquor.*^ Bring me wine, which is the true medicine 
for the pangs of Iovc» the grand panacea (for all the ills that affect) 
both old and young. 1 compaie the wine to the sun, and the goblet 
to the moon : bring tiu- sun to the l^ isoin of the moon. Pour over me 
this liquid lire; that is, bring me the fire which is like water. If the 
rose has faded tind gone, sjiy to it, * Go with a blessing fetch nte, in 
its stead, the pure wine, fragrant as rose-water. If tin* cooing of iIkj 
ringdove is no longer heard — what then ? let us listen instead to the 
gurgling of the wine-flask. My wit has become altogether unruly; 
bring the fetters of the wine-cup to confine its exuberan c. The 
Urinking of wine is either a virtue or a vice; be it vice or virtue, bring 

a. “ Til ne qiia'eieris. scire uefas, queni niihi. queni tibi 

Fineni Di dederiiit, Lcuconoe.” 

Horace, Carm. I. 11. 

b. “ Prudeus futuri teinporis exitum 

CaliirinosS, nocte premit Deus,” 

Ibid, Hr. ‘2y. 

u. The wife of Potiphar, so called by the Musalaififw. 

'*Deprome quadrimun Sabina, 

O Thaiiarche, iiierum diota * 


Horace, 1 . 
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the enlivening draught. Grieve not at the fVowns of fortune - what has 
pHst, let it go ; call for the melody of the harp and lut(3.^ 1 cannot 

behold my beloved one, except in the midst of my dreams ; there- 
fore bring me wine, the medicine that procures sleep. Although 
I am already intoxicated, let me have two goblets more, so that my 
senses may be completely drowned.® Give to Hafiz one or two goblets, 
full measure; bring the wine, whether perdition or salvation be tlie 
consequence.” 

This Ode from Ilafiz has a decided leaning towards the Anacreontic 
or Bacchanalian class of poetry. 1 have mentioned, in another place, 
that the more orthodox Muslims are sadly scandalized at the freedom 
and palpable gusto with which their lavoiirite poet revels in praise ot 
the ‘‘juice of tlie grape,” which, according to tlicir prophet, Muliamniad, 
is “ one of tlie abominations of Satan.” They therefore give out, that 
the whole of such elfusions are to be taken in a mystic, 8ufT, or spiritual 
sense. On this point we shall say more by and bye : in the meantime, 
it apjiears to me, that, here at least, Hafiz means what ha .sny/.s, just as 
much as ever did Anacjreon, Horace, Ilobcrt Burns, or Thomas Moore, 
gentlemen who had no pretensions to spiritualhrrif always excepting 
the spirit of Bacchus. 


*'>'ortuu<i sano laeta nej^otio, t-t 
Liulum insulenti'in ludere pertinax, 

Transimitat iiirortos honored, 

Nunc inihi, mine alii bcnij>:na.*' 

/lomce. III. 29. 

' Bring us do . ii the mc”owed wine, 

Uich with years tliat equal mine; — 

I pray thee, talk no more of sorrow ; 

I’o the gods belong to-morrow. 

And, perha[)s, witli gracious power. 

They may change the gloomy hour 
Let tlie ricliest essence shed 
Eastern odours on your head. 

While the soft Cyllciiian lyre 
Shall your labouring breast inspire.’* 

Horace^ V. 13. Translated hy F»Ayria. 

" f pray thee, by the gods above, 

Gi\e me the mighty bowl I love; 

And let me sing, in wild delight 
1 will — 1 will be mad to-night !” 

/tunnrron, IX, Trniislated by .Mooua. 
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6. ODE, THE MYSTICAL DlWAN ()¥ MACLAI^A 

J AL ALU-D-DlN RU M 1 « 

I WAS,* ere a name had been named iijioji earth ; 

Ere one trace) yet existed of aught that has birtti : 

When the locks of the Loved One*^ streamed foi th for a 8it;n, 
And Being was none, save the Preseneo Divine! 

Named and name were alike emanations from Me, 

Ere aught that was P* yet existed, or We;” 

Ere the veil of the flesh for Messiah was wrought, 

To the Goilhead I bowed in prostration oftlionght! 

J measured intently— 1 pondered with heed, 

(But, ah, fruitless my lobonr!) the Cross and ils Creed. 

"IV) the Pago<P I ruslied, and the Magian’s shrine; 

ILit my eye caught no glimpse of a ^lory divine! 

The reins of research to the Ka’ba® I bent, 

Whitlier, hopefully thronging^ the old and young went; 
Kandahar and Herat searched 1 wistfully through ; 

Nor above, nor beneath, came ihc Loved One to view. 

I toiled to the summit, wild, pathless, and lone, 

Of the globe-girding Kuf '/ — but the 'Anlui had flown 1 

a. Mauland Juldlu-d- Din's fumily beloiij^cd to Balldi, in Traiisoxiaiia, whore ho was 
horn towards the end of our twelfth centuiy. In the course of time ho settled in hum, 
or Asia Minor, where he iliotl in a.d. 1202; lienee his surname, Itiinn. He is considm'od 
to he of the greatest authority among the numerous sect called ^ufis, of whom more 
liereaftcr, 

b. The poet here speaks of him- elf as an embodied spirit. His soul is understood to 
have existeil from all eternity, as an iiifmitely small emanation of the Deity. 

c. Tlie Loved One, here and elsewhere, in S'ufi phraseology, denotes Ood tlie 
Eternal without Beginning and without End. The poet lierc describes tlie struggles of 
the human soul, while confined in its tenement of clay, in search of Divine knowledge. 

d. The PagO'i denotes the Brahmiiiical faith ; and the Magian, that of the ancient 
Persians and Chaldeans, who adored the fire, and tlie hosts of heaven. 

The K<i*ha ivS the “sanctum sanetoniin” of the Temple of Mecca. 

/. The good old-fashione<l notion of this inhabitable earth of ours was, that it was a 
men? flat surface, like a roundtable, the outer rim of which was encompassed all around 
by a chain of impassable mountains, named Kaf, inhabited by the Jiniis, and also by a 
ifigantic bird, called by the Arabs \-lnh~i, ami by the Persians The the 

*Viw,Mr^, the i*h(rnh\ and the Crijfin appear to have been all “birds of a 

feather,** i.e, “ rara aves in terris.** 
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TIh* seventh earih T travers’d— the sev’i.th heaven ‘Explor’d, 

But. in neitlicT discern’d T the Court of the Lord ! 

I question’ll tlie Pen and the Tablet of Fate, 

But they whisper’d not where TTu pavilions his static: 

My vision I strain’d ; but my God-scanniivjf eye 
No trace, that to Godhead belong, could descry. 

My glance I bent inward : within my own breast," 

Lo, the vainly soin^ht (dsewhere! the Godhead confess’d ! 

In the whirl of its transport my spirit w^as tossM, 

Till each atom of separate being I lost ; 

And the bright Sun of Tauriz^ — a madder® than he, 

Or a wilder, the world hath not seen, nor sliall see !” 

The above translation was made by my late friend, Professor F. 
Falconer, of University College, and appeared in the Asiatic Jimmal 
about twenty years ago. It is a genuine SutI Ode ; and Mr. Falconer 
has admirably succeeded in seizing and transfusing the spirit and 
sublimity of the original into his English version. Generally S[)ea]ving, 
metrical versions from Eastern poets are too much diluted by a 
superfluous verbiage, consisting merely of high-sounding epithets, no- 
ways belonging to the original. Such is not here the case ; Sir W^illiani 
Jones himself could not have done it in more excellent taste. 

7. TARJl’-BANi), FROM THE DlWAN OF HAFIZ. 

‘‘ O silvcr-busorncd cy})n ss ! a. form delicate as the rose, the beauty of 
whose cheeks surpasseth that ol’ ..iie moo. at eve! Ill turn! for your 
absence hath melted rny soul, and deprived my heart of ease and ri'St. 
From the allurement of the mole on your cheek, and from the snares of 
your waving ringlets, the bird of ray heart hath fallen into your net. 
Since my wish of a meeting u ith you is unattainable, T must content myself 
in bemoaning your absence. Here I am at present lamenting our sepa- 
ration : under such circumstances, what must be the result? ould 

a “ Ego erravi qiierens te exterius, qui es intniu?; et multum laboravi querons tt- 
extra me, et tu habitas in me.” — Si. AtigusU e, Solil. 

b. In Iiis? Diwnn, Manldud Rfnni assumes the poetic name ot Shams, “ the Sun,” out of 
compliment to bis Gj>iritual guide and preceptor Shamsn-d-Din Tubrizi, i.e. “ Tabrlxl, 
the Sun of Iteligion.” 

r 1 iio madnt'ss and ivildnp.ss here aliuded to denote, in ^Sufi phraseology, roliyoua 
ardour, and abstraction from all sublunary objects. 
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gfiy ©xccpting gri6f sincl p8,iiiy destiny h&d bereft me of every thing 
in your absence. O Hafiz ! what constitutes fortune or wealth, except 
the, society of thy fair one, and the wine, and the goblet? Seeing that 
1 cannot now realize from you the wishes of my bean, O solace of my 
\\ie\—It is best not to tarn away my face from patience; perhaps I 
may yet obtain my hearts desire. 

Were I to die under the paiigs of love, nevertheless my heart should 
not cease to grieve for you. Your eyebrow,® like a bow, smiteth inces- 
santly with the arrows of amorous glances. The pen could not describe 
my longing desire, even although old Saturn weie to be my secretary. 
1 am old in the suflerings of love, although but an infant — an infant in 
the paths of love, yet old in years ; seeing that during your abaence, 
tyrannic fortune holds me in the fetters of sorrow . — It u best not to turn 
array my face from patience; perhaps I may yet obtain rny hearfs 
desired 

Tlie species of poem called by the Persians TarjV -hand consists of a 
series of strophes, each differing in metre and rhyme, varying in length 
from eight to five couplets, each strophe ending with the same chorus or 
burden, like the words in italics in the preceding specimen. In the 
original are eight strophes, all ending, as above, with the words, 

It is best,'* &c. The reader will, I venture to say, excuse me for 
having omitted six Btrophes out of the eight, as too much sweetmeat is 
very apt to cloy on the mental, as well as on the carnal apju'titf*, 

8. FRAGMENT OF AN IDYLL, BY RUDAKl.'^ 

“The remembrance of i\\e Ju,e Muliydn^ is ever present in oiir minds; 
the memory of the kind friends we have left ever occupies our thoughts. 


a, •* Let her eyebrows sweetly rise 
In jetty arches o’er her eyes, 

Gently in a crescent gliding, 

Just coniiniiigUng, just dividing.’* 

y ^^wacreow, XVL, by Mooue 

b. Rudali, the father of Perbiun poetry, was born in or near BuLhara. towards the 
close of the ninth century of our era. Tiie place and period of his deatli are uuoertain. 
His works, v^hich we are told were very numerous, are in all probability for ever lost to 
us, with the exception of a few fragments quoted by later writers, 

c. The Ju,e MfUiyav, literally, Robbers’ Streamlet,' is, or was, a small river in th# 

ueighbourhood of BukbJlrft. | | 
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The sandy desert of Amu,* with all its hardships, will feel soft as qlk 
ander our feet, in the moment of our return. Tlie stream of the Jaih in, 
joyful at seeing our faces, w ill sparkle up to the breasts of our steeds in 
its eagerness to embrace us. Rejoice, O Buyiarfi! inayesi inou long 
flourish ; thy prince, with bis happy train, is coming to visit thee. 
The prince is the cypress, and Bukhara the garden; towards the garden 
the cypress is now on its way The prince is the moon, and Bu kh ara 
th(" sky; into the sky the moon is now about to ascend/’ 

The preceding fragment, by the poet Rudakiy is interesting, inasmuch 
as it is the oldest specimen of modern Persian poetry that has been 
handed down to us. The author of a Persian historical work, entitled 
TarMi Civzidaj or Select History,” states, that the occasion of com- 
posing the Idyll was this: — Nap’, the prince of Bukhara, who Wi«s 
JftudahVs patron, having removed with his court to Herat, about a.d. 935 , 
became so attached to the pleasures of the latter city, that he never could 
he brought to return to his own capital. The courtiers, however, w(!re 
nil seized with a fit of th(3 ^Mnaladie du pays,” or Inune-siekness, and 
prevailed upon Itudalii to try his eloquence upon their master. Ac- 
cordingly, our bard, seizing a favourabh‘ (»pportunity, addressed ‘.o Nap' 
the above eulogium on Bulnaia, accompanied by a suitable melody 
upon the harp. The effect is said to liave been electric: the jirince 
immediate] V started from bis seat, and, without the least pn*paration, 
set out with his followers towards the capital of hi.s dnininions. 

Daulat Shah observes on this Idyll, in his Lives of tin? Persian 
Poets,” written somewhat rnore than five centuries after liudalfi : — 
“ The learned are astonished that a composition, distinguished by nothing 
but its simplicity, and totally destitute of the graces and ornam^.its of 
poetry, should have produced such an extraordinary effect ; for there is 
certainly no court of the present time tliat would not reject such verses 
with disgust !! !” Now all this is mere matter of taste arr^ feeling. 
The words, simple as they are, probably accompanied with some lavounte 

a. Amii, name of a town situated t>ii the banks of the Jaihun (which we call the Oxusj, 
a river that rises in tlie mountains of Hadakhshan. and flows westerly into the sea of 
Aral. Betwee n the right bank of the river and Bukhilr^ there lies a sandy desert, of 
some forty miles broad, occupied, on some green spots here and there, by wandering 
Uzbeks and Turkomans, gentlemen who seldom trouble their beads about any nice dia 
tiiictions between the terms meum and tuian; and these constitute the “ hardships*' t<h 
which the poet here alouios. The appellation yitnu is also applied to a branch of the 
Jaihun, above the town so named. 
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local tane, sufficed to rouse the natural attachment of the man to his 
native soil, and to his friends and relations at a distance. The words 
arfei not more simple than those of Lochaber no more/’ or those of the 
“ Ranz des Vaches and we know the effect tliese have, when heard in 
far remote lands, upon natives of the Grain[)ian glens and Alpine valleys. 

9. FROM THE AKHLAKI MUHSINl.« 

“ I steadily tread in the path of exertion, for man can expect that only for 
which he labours. If I get the mantle of my desire into my hand, then am 
I relieved from sorrow and regret. 1 f, with all my efforts, my undertakings 
should not succeed, I may, nevertheless, be excused; — so, good-bye.’’ 

10. KIT’AE TARlKH, OR ETEOSTICllON. 

My friend, Moonshee Syed Owlad Alice, has just favoured me with a 
very neat K'ft'a, or strophe, consisting of four hemistichs, in the last of 
wliich the sum of the numerical values of all the letters amounts to IBOl, 
the date of this work. Its appropriate place would be at the end of the 
I'ersian text, only it came too late to be there inserted. 

— 1 . 

/ ^ (J (j-f, 

jl/'3 

‘‘In the month of January, this work was impressed by the seal of 
the honourable Dr. Forbes. Intelligence has proclaimed the })eriod ot 
its date, viz. ‘The pearl of wisdom is this bok by Dr. Forbes." 


a. A work on Ethics, written some four centuries ago by Husain Vd'iz al Kdshifi. Tt 
's divided into forty chapters, each treating of some distinct moral subject. The above 
stanzas, which I have adopted as a motto for the Title-page of my Persiau Grammar, are 
from chap, xiii., which treats of “ Exertion and Perseverance.” 

b. In Europe, during the middle ages, when Latin was the language of literature, such 
memorial verses as the above were common. The Latin, however, laboured under this 
disadvantage, that its alphabet contained only seven numerical letters, viz. I, V, X, I., 

D, and M ; whereas every one of the letters in Arabic and Persian counts for 
something. A curious coincidence of this kind is to be found in a line from Ovid^ 
Written njore than fifteen centuries before the event to which it is applied, viz. — 
‘ F I L I Vs ante DIeM patrlos, InquIrTt In annos.” 

“The son prematurely makes inquiry into the years of his falher.” 

It will be found that the sum of the numerical letters of the above line amount to 
1568, the year in which Prince Charles oi Spain w’as put to death, by the coiiiinaiid 
of his stern father, Philip 11., for plotting treason and rebellion. 
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Of tills ingenious 7/i07reflw, I have only to say, that I disclaim ^he 
complimentary part, which, the reader must bear in mind, is Oriental. 
I may further mention, that the word denoting pearl may also be 
read gate, according as we pronounce it dur or dar : this, of course, 
is an additional merit in the effusion, as it kills two fat birds wdth 
one stone, 

DR. FRANKLIN’S IMAGINARY CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 

1 And it came to pass, after these things, that Abraham sat in the door 

2 of his tent, about the going down of the sun. And, behold, a man, 
bent with age, was coming from the way of the wilderness, leaning on a 

*3 staff. And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto him, ‘Turn 
in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry all night; and thou 

4 shall arisse early in the morning and go on thy way.’ Arid the 

5 man said, ‘ Nay ; for I will abide under this tree.’ But Abraham 
pressed him greatly; so he turned, and they went in unto the tent; 

() and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. And 
when Abraham saw’ that the man blessed not God, he said unto 
him, ^Wherefore dost thou not worship the Most High God, 

7 Creator of heaven and earth V And the man answered and said, 

‘ I do not worship thy God, neither do I call upon his name ; for 
1 have made unto myself a God, which abideth always in mine 

8 house, and provideth me with all things.’ And Abraham’s zeal 
was kindled against the man ; and he arose, and fell upon him, and 

9 drove him forth with blows into the wilderness. And God called 

10 unto Abraham, saying, ‘ Abrah*a*j, where is the stranger ?’ And 
Abraham answered and said, ' Lord, he would not worshi’^ ‘hee, 
neitlier would he call upon thy name ; therefore have I driven him 

11 from before my face into the wilderness.’ And God said, ‘ I have 
borne with him these hundred and ninety and eight years, and 
nourished him, and clothed him, notwithstanding his ......*]ion 

against me; and couldst not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear 

12 with him one night ?’ And Abraham said, ‘Lit not the anger of 
my TiOrd wax hot against his servant ; Lo, I have sinned ; forgive 

13 me, I })i ay thee.’ And he arose, and went forth into the wilderness. 

14 and sought diligi ntly for the man, and found him ; And returned 
with him to his tent ; and when he had entreated him kirdly, he 

16 sent him away on the morrow' with gifts And God spake unto 
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Abraham, saying, ‘ For this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four hun- 
16 dred years in a strange land. But, for thy repentance, will 1 deliver 
* them; and they shall come forth with great power, and with 

gladness of \\eart, and with much substance.' 

The above version of “ The Chapter” appeared in print, for the first 
nme in this country, in April 1764, not long after it had been extem- 
porized by Dr. Franklin at a social party, when residing in London, as 
agent for the colony of Pennsylvania, about a century ago. Some ten 
years later, J)r. Franklin communicated a copy of it to Lord Kaiines, 
which appeared in the latter’s Sketches of the History of Man,” 1774. 
In this hist version, the five concluding verses are omitted, most probably 
by the Doctor himself. Lord Kaimes says, The following parable 
against persecution was comiiiunicaled to me by Dr. Franklin, of Phila- 
delphia, a man who makes a figure in the learned world.” Then follow s 
the parable as above, concluding at the end of the eleventh verse ; after 
which, his Lordship appropriately remarks: — “The historical style of 
the Old Testament is here finely imitated; and the inonil must strike 
every one who is nut sunk in stupidity and superstition. Were it really 
ii chapter of Genesis, one is apt to think that persecuiion could never 
have shewn a bare face among Jews or Christians. But, alas ! that is. 
a vain thought. Siioh a passage in the Old Testament would avail as. 
little against the rancorous passions of men, as the following passages in, 
the New Testament, though peisecutiori cannot be condemned in terms 
more explicit.** * Him that is weak in the faith, receive you, but not to 
doubtful disputations. For one believedi that he may eat all things: 
another, who is weak, eab th h« rbs.’ &c. 

“ Our Saviour himself declareil against persecution in the most express 
terms. The Jews and Sanniritaiis were of the same religion ; but some 
trivial differences in the ceremonial part of worship, rendered them 
odious to each other. Our Saviour being refused lodging in a village 
of Samaria, because he was trovelli- g to Jerusalem, his disciples, James 
and John, said, ^ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come dovvn 
from heaven, and consume them, even as Elias did?’ But he rebuked 
them, and said, ‘ The Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.’ 


Kpistle of St. Paul to the Koiiiaiis, chap, xiv 


h. Gospel of s'l. Luke, jx. 34. 
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1 §hall now briefly state what I believe to be the true history of Dr. 
Franklin's celebrated “ Chapter," about which there has been a go- )d 
deal of discussion. The original, so far as we yet know, is Sa^di s i; le 
of Abraham and the Gabar," the Persian text and literal translation .^f 
which I have here given. A free and abridged translation ot this lafo 
into Latin was made by Gentius, a learned Orientalist of Holland, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and published at Amsterdam in 
1051, in the Preface to a work entitled Historia Judaica," kc. Some 
years later, Bishop Jeremy Taylor translated into English the Latin 
version of Gentius, still further abridged, and inserted the same at the 
conclusion of his ** Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesy ing," saying, 

I end with a story which 1 find in the Jews’ books/’" Some fifteen 
years after Bishop Taylor's death, Dr. Franklin’s father emigrated to 
New England, and carried with him a select library of theological works, 
among which, w^e may rest pretty confident, was the ‘‘ Discourse of tlie 
Tiiherty of Prophesying." Dr. Franklin tells us, in his Autobiography, 
that, at the age of tw^elvc or thirteen, he read moj>t of his lather’s stock of 
7’Iieology, simply because he had no accos to hooks of any other 
description. The ‘‘Jewish story concerning Abraham" naturally made 
a deep impression on his youthful mind ; so that, more thaii forty 
years after, when residing in London, he jocosely, (if it he not pro- 
fane to say so), passed it off in a select company as a “ Chapter ot 
Genesis." 

Let us now examine our proofs of wdiat w^e have ju>t slated. Of 
Gentius’s version, wdiieh is in th » British Museum, I have only to 


a. Bishop Taylor has been censured for giving out that he found the parable in the 
“Jews’ books,” in which, to be sure, nobody else has yet found it. I tliink. however, I 
can easily account for the mistake, which originated in the vague manner in which 
Gentius mentions his authority — Sa^di, of Shiraz, whom he designates simply as Sa^dus^ 
without any hint of his nationality. Now. Taylor was no Persian scholar ; ^ -s he 

found the parable in the Preface to a “ History of the Jews,” he naturally concluded that 
Sadus was a Rabbinical writer. But the most curious circumstance is, that there really 
existed a very learned Hebrew Theologist and Grammarian, named Sa* dia (Ben Joseph), 
w ho was born in Egypt towards the close of our ninili century. iNow, the name of the 
Hebrew sage is identical with tliat of the poet of Shiniz, both being derived from one 
and the same root, the latter being wTitten Aa’d/, and the former Sa*dia, with the addition 
of a Chaldee termination. Hence Taylor concluded that the author of the tale mu.st 
have been the Hebrew Babbi Sa*dia; though, it must be confessed, that the good Bishop 
did stretch it a trifle toe far, when he loosely state ' that he **/ound it in the Jevr<* 
books.’* 
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remark that it conclmlos thus ; — Qua Diyinivoce mouitus Abrnhamus, 
seiiein ex itinere nivocaturn domum redttcit; taniis officiis pietate ei 
nuione eolet, iit suo ex<aiipIo, ad veri Numinig cuhuin eum perduxerit.” 
This paragraph is interesting, inasmucli as it proves that the manu- 
script of the Sostarij used by Oentiiis, had tlie last S(*vcn verses of 
the tale alluded to in page 153, note e, which are so seldom to be met 
with in any copy of the vFork.* 

Bishop Taylor’s versio«i runs thus: — ‘‘ When Ahraluan sat at his tent 
door, accordirjg to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, lie espied 
an old maTi, stooping, and leaning on his stuff, wnary Nvifh age 
and travel, coming towards him, who was a hundred years of ugt'. 
He received him kindly, wasited his feet, provided supper, caused 
liim to sit down ; hut observing that the old man ate, and prayed not, 
nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did not 
worship the God of heaven. The old man told him that he worshippe d 
the fire only, and acknowledged no other God ; at which answer Abra- 
ham grew so zeah'usly angry, that he thrust the old man out of his lent, 
and exposed him to all iln^ evils of the night and an unguarded conditioti. 
When the old man was gone, (iod called to Ahrahain, and asked Iiim 
where the stranger was: he n^plied, " I thrust him away, bceatise he did 
not worship thee.’ God answered him : ‘ 1 have suffered him tit ^(i 
hundred years, ahhougn lie dishonoured me, and coiihlst not thou endure 
him one night, wlien he gave thee n* trouble?’ ‘ Upon this,’ saiili the 
story, ‘Ahrabaiii fetched him hack agtiin, and gave bin hospitable 
entertainment and wise instruction.’ Go thou and do likewise, ami y 
charity will he rewarded by tlie God of Altraham.” 

They say that a talc loses notkin^ in the telling or carryhig of it, ’ 
but such is not the case here; for, in the first place, Gentius takes grtat 
liberties with liis text, chiefly in the way of abridgment; in the seciuid 


a. This \LMM4)n tjf the story 1 reinoinber porl'ectljr havinj? read at school, in an English 
^lass-book, entitled “ Barrie’s Collection,” then much used in Scotland. Several ) cars 
after 1 left school I fell in >Mtl» Dr. Franklin’s “ Chapter,” and had nodilliculty whatever 
in determining the source fnun which it must have been dcri\cd. The wonder is, how- 
ever, that Bishop lleber endeavours to prove Franklin guilty of plagiarism, for which 
there is not a shadow of ground. Franklin simply gave 'raylor’s version a scriptural 
form of anrf t;<?r.ve- nothing n.iore; for he p4)ssessed too much nu ntal capital of 

his own to be guilty of appro]>riatiug any thing of the sort belonging to others 
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place, Bishop Taylor makes equally free with Gentids ; and, thiraiy, 
Fi*anklin deviates considerably from Taylor. 

T extract the following valuable contribution from the Notes and 
Queries” of July 29th, 1854. It was communicated by a gentleman 
who signs himself M.,’’ and states, that it is a cutting from some peri- 
odical of the last century, found by him among the papers of a friend. 


" J supposed Chapter in the Bible, in favour of Religious Toleration, 

“ Some time ago, being in coinpan}' with a friend from North America, aa well known 
throughout Europe for his ingenious discoveries in natural philosophy, as to his country- 
men for his sagacity, his usefulness, and activity, in every public-spirited measure, and 
to his acquaintance for all the social virtues; the conversation happened to turn on the 
subject of Persecution. My friend, whose understanding is as enlarged ns his lieart is 
benevolent, did not fail to urge many unanswerable arguments against a ])ractice so 
obviously repugnant to every dictate of humanity. At length, in support of what he 
had advanced, he called for a liible, and, turning to the Book of Genesis, read as 
follows : — * And it came to pass, after those things/ &c. 

•• I own I was struck with the aptness of the passage to the subject, and did not fail to 
express iny surprise, that in all the discourses 1 had read against a practice so diametri 
cally opposite to the genuine spirit of our holy religion, I did not remember to have seen 
this chapter quoted ; nor did 1 recollect ray having ever read it, though no stranger to 
my Bible. Next morning, turning to the Book of Genesis, 1 found there was nt) such 
chapter, and that the whole was a well-meant invention of my friend, whose sallies of 
humour, in which he is a great master, have always an useful and beucvolcut tendency. 

“ With some difficulty 1 procured a copy of what he pretended to read, which 1 now 
send you, for the entertainment of your readers ; and you will perhaps think it not un- 
reasonable at a time when our church more particularly calls upon us to commemorate 
the amazing love of Him, who, possessing the divine virtue of charily in the most supreme 
degree, laid down his life even for his enemies. a 

“ I am, &c. 

•‘Jpvil 16, 1764. » W. S.” 


The foregoing coinmunicafion Is what we call highly suggestive. In 
rhe first place, we see that the ** Chapter'' was given out by Franklin, 
when residing in this country, some time before April 1764, that is, 
between 1757 and 1762. Secondly, so far as we can here infer, the 
Chapter" was recited extempore; ftliough it is not improbar "’t the 
Doctor had previously arranged the verses in his own iiiirid, from his 
re collection of what ho had read in his early days. It is highly probable, 


a. 1 regret that 1 have not sufficient leisure and opportunity for consulting the various 
Magazines and other periodicals that appeared in London in 1764, for the months of April 
tnd May. We have no reason whatever to doubt the truth of the fulness cviminunlcation, 
Mly it would be satisfi'ctory to get at the real name of the periodical out of which 
lie cutting was made. 
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too, that, aftor forty years an<l more. Dr. Franklin had completely for 
gt)tlen the name of the author in whose works he had read the story. 
Lastly, is it not very likely that the initials “ W. S.,”. at the end of the 
cutting, are those of William Strahan, the King’s Printer, aft. r wards 
M.P., between whom and Franklin there existed the most intimate 
friendship ever afrer the latter’s arrival in England for the second time, 
in 1757 

I have only to add one extract more, with a few notes of my own, 
from the Introduction to Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 3d Edition, by Bisliop 
IJeber, who says (vol. I. p. ccix.): — 

" Uv (Taylor) concludes his treatise (on Prophecy) with the celebrated story of Abraham 
and the idolatrous traveller, which Franklin, with some little variation, gave to Lord 
Kaimes as a ‘ Jewish Parable ou Persecution,* and which this last-named author published 
in his * Sketches of the History of Man.* A charge of plagiarism has, on this account 
been raised against Franklin ; though he cannot be proved to have given it to Lord Kaimes 
as his own composition, or under any other character than that in which Taylor had pre- 
viously published it ; that, uamely of an elegant fable by an uncertain author, which had 
accidentally fallen under his notice. It is even possible,* as has been observed by a writer 
in the Edinburgh /iImett;(Sept. IHUi), that he may have met with it In some magazine with- 
out Taylor’s name. But it has been unfortunate for him that his correspondent evidently 
apitears to have regarded it as his composition ;*'* that it has been published as such in all 
the editions of Franklin’s collected works; and that, with all Franklin’s abilities and 
amiable qualities, there was a degree of quackery in his character, which, in this instance 
as well as in that of his professional epitaph on himself, has made the imputation of such 
a theft* more readily receive ’ ngain.st him, t^nn it would have been against most men of 
equal eminence, 

“Whether Taylor himself tound this story where he professes to have done, it has long 
been a matter of suspicion. Contrary to his general custom, he gives no reference to 
his authority in the margin ; and, as the works of the most celebrated Rabbins had been 
searched for the passage in vain, it has been supposed that he had ascribed to these 
authors a story of his own invention, in order to introduce with a better grace an apt 

* It is much more prob.ible that Franklin read it, when twelve years of age, in his 
father’s library, as may be inferred from the following para;>raph in his Autv»biography ; — 
“ My father’s little library was principally made up of books of practical and polemical 
theology. T read the greatest part of them. I have sin<!e often regretted, that, at a time 
when 1 had so great a thirst for knowledge, more eli.uihle books had not fallen into my 
hands.** It is highly probable, then, that here Franklin fell in with the story, and that 
it formed the only portion of his theological reading that he afterwards remembered, 

* This is very incorrect. I have already quoted all that Lord Kaimes says about the 
parable; and there is no evidence whatever that his Lordship regarded it as Franklin’s 
composition. There is also an inconsistency in the Bishop’s assertion ; for he has already 
stated that it was given by Dr. Franklin as “ a Jewish parable on Persecution if so 
how could Lord Kaimes have regarded it as Franklin’s? 

These remarks on Franklin are harsh, inaccurate, and uncharitable ; and the Doctor’- 
whole life aud works furnish the be.«t refntation of them. 
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illustration of his moral. My learned friend Mr. Oxlee, whose intimate and extensive 
acquaintance with Talmudic and Cabalistic learning is inferior to few of the most 
renovpncd Jewish Doctors themselves, has at length discovered the probable source from 
which Taylor may have taken this lieautiful apologue, in the epistle dedicatory prefixed 
to the translation of a Jewish work, by George Gentius, who quotes it, however, not 
from a Hebrew writer, but from the Persian poet Sa'di. The story is, in fact, found, 
word for word in the Bostdn of this last writer, as appears by a literal translation which 
I have received, from the kindness of Lord Teignmouth. The work of Gentius 
appeared in 1651, a circumstance which accounts for the fact that the parable is intro- 
ducx'd in the second, not in the first, edition of the Liberty of Projjhesying. That 
Taylor ascribes it to ‘ the Jews* books’ may be accounted for from his quoting at cecond- 
hand, and from the nature of the work where he found it ' 


I have thus endeavoured to lay in the clearest lijiht the history of the 
Chapter/’ about which there lias been hitherto so much controversy. 
I think I liave investigated the matter more thoroughly than htis yet 
been done; and I take my leave of the nader, in the words of Horace — 

“ Vive, vale ; si quid novlsti rectiiis istis, 

Candidas imperti, si non, his utere mecum.” 


THE SUFl DOCTRINES. 

The educated and reflecting portion of the people of Persia, though 
conforming outwardly with the ceremonies of the Muhammadan religion, 
have, within the last seven or eight centuries, revived among themselves 
a much purer creed, or, at least, one that savours less of materialism. 
The doctrine of the Sufi sect may be briefly described as a pure Theism^ 
or rather a Pantheism. It inculcates a belief in one Great God, who is 
Eternal, without b( ginning and with'>ut ( nd. The human soul, also, is 
considered to be eternal in the sari c sense, inasmuch as it is an i. ^ . rifely 
small emanation of the Deity, whose Spirit pervades all space. 

This doctrine is very ancient ; it prevailed among the most eminent 
of the Hindu philosophers, viz. those of the Vedanta school. We also 
find it fully expounded in the works of Plato, especially in the ^ usedon. 
Without some acquaintance with it, the student will he unable to under- 
stand the finest productions of the Persian poets, who are generally of 
the Sufi sect. Hence, I cannot better conclude this work than by sub- 
joining the best account extant of this curious subject. 1 1 is from the 


* This is very far fn»Tn being .i foci, as the reader may at once see, by comparing the 
Persian text, or niy tianslation the same, with llie versiona by Tayk)r and Franklin. 
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pen of Sir William Jones, and will he found at greater length in the 
bird volume of the “ Asiatic Researches,’’ 8vo. edition, London, 1799. 

A figurative mode of expressing the fervour of devotion, or the 
ardent love of created spirits toward their beneficent Creator, has pre- 
vailed from time immemorial in Asia, particularly among tfle Persian 
Theists, both ancient TIushangTs and modern Sufis, who seem to have 
borrowed it from the Indian philosophers of the Vedfinta school; and 
their doctrines arc also believed to be tlie source of that sublime, but 
poetical Theology, which glows and sparkles in the writings of the old 
Academics. ‘ Plato travelled into Italy and Egypt,’ says Claude Floury, 
‘to learn the Theology of the Pagans at its fountain head.’ Its true 
fountain, however, was neither in Italy' nor in Egypt (though considerable 
streams of it had been conducted thither by Pythagoras, and by the 
family of Misra), hut in Persia or India, which the founder of the Italic 
sect had visited with a similar design. What the Grecian travelh rs 
learned among the sag( s of the East, may perhaps be fully explained, at 
a season of leisure, in another dissertation ; hut we confine this essay to 
a singular species of poetry, which consists almost wholly of a mystical 
religious allegory, though it seems, on a transient view, to contain ordy 
the sentiments of’ a wild and voluptuous libertinism. Now, admitting 
the danger of a poetical style, in which the limits between vice and 
enthusiasm are so minute as to h» hardly distinguishable, we mu^^t 
beware of censuring it severely, and must allow it to be natural, though 
a warm imagination may carry it to a culpable excess; for an ardently 
grateful y>iety is congenial to the undepraved nature of man, whose 
mind, sinking under the magnitude of the subject, and struggling to 
ex|)ress its emotions, has recourse to metaphors and allegories, which it 
sometimes extends beyond tlie bounds of cool reason, and oft m to the 
brink of absurdity. 

“The VedantTs and Sufis concur in believing that the souls of men 
dificr infinitely in degreCy but not at all in hindy from the Divine Spirit, 
o* which tli(‘y are particles^ and in which they will ultimately be ab- 
sj)rbed ; that the Spirit of God pervades the universe, always immediately 
present to his work, and, consequently, always in substance; that He 
alone is perfect benevolence, perfect truth, perfect beauty ; that the love 
of Him alone is teal and genuine love, while that of all other objects is 
absurd and illusory ; that the beauties of nature are faint resemblances, 
like images in a mirror, of the Divine charms ; that, from eternity without 
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begiT.iiirjg^ to eternity without end, the Supreme Benevolence is occ tpied 
in bestowing happiness, or the means of attaining it; that men can only 
attain it by performing their part of the primal covenant between them 
and the Creator ; that nothing has a pure, absolute existence but mind 
or spirit ; that material substances, as the ignorant call them, are no 
more than gay pictures presented continually to our minds by the sempi- 
ternal artist; tliat we must beware of attachmjnt to such phantoms, and 
attach ourselves exclusively to God, who truly exists in us, as we exist 
solely in Him ; that we retain, even in this forlorn state of separation 
from our beloved, the idea of heavenly beauty, and the remembrance oi 
our primeval vows ; that sweet music, gentle breezes, fragrant flowers, 
perpetually renew tlie primary idea, refresh our fading memory, and 
melt us with tender affections ; that wo must cherish those affectiont*, 
and, by abstracting our souls from vanity, that is, from all but God, 
approximate to Ins essence, in our final union with which will consist 
our supreme beatitude. From these principles flow a thousand meta. 
phots and other poetical figures, which abound in the sacred poems of 
the Persians and Hindus, who seem to mean the same thing in 
substance, and differ only in expression, as their languages differ in 
idiom. The modern Sufis, who profess a belief in the Kuran, 
suppose, with great sublimity both of thought and of diction, an 
contract^ on the day of eternity without beginning, between the as- 
semblage of created spirits and the supreme soul, from which they were 
detached, when a celestial voice pronounced these words, addressed to 
each spirit s-eparately, ^ Art thou not wdtli thy Lord V that is, art thou 
not bound by a solemn contract wit’’ him ? and all the spirits answered 
with one voice, ‘ Yes.’ The Hindus describe the same covenant under 
the figurative notion, so finely expressed by Isaiah, of a nvptw I contract ; 
for, considering God in the three characters of Creator, Regenerator, and 
Preserver, and supposing the power of preservation and benevcrleiice to 
have become incarnate in the person of Krishna, they repri ‘^iin as 
married to Hadhd, a word signifying ^atonement,’ ‘pacification,’ or 
‘ satisfactinn,’ but applied allegorically to the soul of man, or ratiier, to 
the whole assemblage of created souis, betwricn whom and the benevolent 
Creator tliey suppose that reciprocal love, wdiich Barrow describes with 
a glow of expression perfectly Oriental, and which our most orthodox 
Theologians believe to have been mystically shadowed in the Song of 
^ 040 inon, wliih’ they admit that, in a literal sense, it is an epithalainiirm 
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on the marriage of the sapient king with the princess of Egypt. The 
very learned author of the ‘ Prelections on Sacred Poetry’ declared his 
opinion that the Canticles were founded on hUtorical truth, but involved 
an allegory of that sort, which he named mystical ; and the beautiful 
poem on the loves of Laili and Majnun, by the inimitable (to 

say nothing of other poems on the same sultject), is indisputably built on 
true history, yet avowedly allegorical and mysterious ; I'or the intro* 
duction to it is a continued rapture on divine love; and the name of 
LaiU seems to be used in tlie Masnavt and the odes of Ilajiz for the 
omnipresent Spirit of God. 

“ It has been made a question, whether the poems of Hafiz must be 
taken in a literal or in a figurative sense ; hut the question does not- admit 
of a general and direct answer ; for even the most enthusiastic of his 
commentators allow that some of them are to be taken literally, and his 
editors ought to have distinguished them, as our Spencer has distinguished 
his four odes on ‘ Love and Beauty,’ instead of mixing the profane with 
the divine, by a childish arrangement, according to the alphabetical 
order of the rhymes. Haji?, never pretended to more than human vir- 
tues, and it is known he had human propensities ; for, in his youtl), he 
w^as passionately in love with a girl, surnamod Skahhi Nibdf, or, * The 
Branch of Sugarcane,’ and the Prince of Shirfiz was his rival. Since 
there is an agreeable wildness in the . tory, and since the poet himself 
alludes to it in one of his odes, 1 give it you at length, from the com- 
mentary : — Tln ieis a place called Piri snbz, or, ‘The Green Old Man,’ 
about four Persian leagues from the city ; and a popular opinion had 
long prevaileil, that a youth, who should pass forty successive nights in 
Piri sabz without sleep, would infallibly become an excellent poet. 
Young had accordingly made a vow that he would P3rve that 

apprenticeship with the utmost exactness ; and for thirty-nine days he 
rigorously discharged his duty, walking every morning before the hon.se 
of his coy mistress, taking some refreshment and rest at noon, and passing 
tile night aw^ake at his poetical station ; but, on the fortieth morning, he 
was transported with joy on seeing the girl beckon to him through 
tte lattices, and invite him to enter. She received him with rapture, 
declared her preference of a bright genius to the son of a king ; and 
would have detained him all night, if he had not recollected his vow, 
and, resolving to keep it inviolate, returned to his post. The people of 
Shiriiz add (and the fiction is grounded on a couplet of H^fi?.)} that, 
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early next morning, an ^old man in a green mantle/ who was no 1 a 
personag<^ than Khizr liiin^elf, approached him at Piri sabz, with Vr cup 
hrimhil of nectar, which the Greeks would have called ^ The wat t of 
Aganippe,’ and rewarded his perseverance with an inspiring draught ot 
it. After his juvenile passions had subsided, we may suppose that his 
mind took that religious bent which appeal’s in most of his compositions ; 
for there can be no doubt that the following distichs, collected from 
different odes, relate to the mystical Theology of the ^uHs ; — 

‘ In eternity, without beginning, a ray of thy beauty began to gleam ; 
when love sprang into being, and cast flames over all nature; — on that 
day thy cheek sparkled even under thy veil, and all this beautiful imagery 
appeared on the mirror of our fancies. — Rise, my soul ; that I may pour 
thee forth on the pencil of that supreme artist, who comprised in a turn 
of his compasses all this wonderful scenery I — From tin? moment when I 
heard the. divine sentence, I have hreathed into man a 'portion of viy 
spirit, I WMS assured that we w^ere His, and He ours. — Where are the 
glad tidings of union with Thee, that 1 may abandon all desire of life! 

I am a bird of holiness, and would fain escape from the net of this 
world. — Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly guidance, one 
cheering shower, before the moment when I must rise tip like a particle 
of dry dust! — The sum of our transactions, in this universe, is nothing : 
bring us the wine of devotion ; for the possessions of this world vanish. — 
The true object of heart and soul is the glory of union with our beloved ; 
that object really exists, but wi'liout it both heart and soul would have 
no existence ! — Oh, the bliss of that day, when I shall d>‘part from this 
desolate mansion ; shall seek rest foi iny Svml, and shall follow the traces 
of my beloved ! — Dancing wdth h.ve of his beauty, hkc a mote a sun* 
beam, till I reach the spring and fountain of light, whence yon sun 
derives all his lustre !’ 

‘‘The couplets which follow relate as indubitably to human love and 
sensual gratifleations : — 

“ ‘ May tin? hand never shake which gathered the grapes ! may the 
foot never slip which pressed them! —That poignant liquor, which the 
zealot calls the mother of sins, is pleasanter and sw eeter to me than the 
kisses of a maiden. — How delightful is dancing to lively notes and the 
cheerful melody of the flute, especially when we touch the hand of a 
beautiful maiden. — Call for and scaii. r Jloirers arovnd ; what more 
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canfit thou ask from, fatel Thus spoke the nijrhtingale this morning : 
what sayest thou, sweet rose, to his precepts?— Bring thy couch to the 
garden of roses, that thou mayest kiss the checks and lips of lovely 
daiiiscls, quaff rich wine, and smell odoriferous blossoms.— 0 branch of 
an exquisiie rose-plant ! for whose sake do^t thou grow 1 Ah ! on whom 
will that smiling rosebud confer delight?— The rose would have dis- 
coursed on the beauties of my charmer, but the gale was jealous, and 
stole her breath before she spoke.— In this age, the only friends who are 
free from blemish area flask of pure wine and a volume of elegant love 
songs. — Oh, the joy of that moment, when the self-sufficiency of inebri- 
ation rendered me independent of the prince and of his minister 

Many zealous admirers of Ilajiz insist, that by wine he invariably 
means devotion j and they heve gone so far as to compose a did ionary 
of words in the language, as they call it, of the Sufis. In that vocabulary 
sleep is explained by meditation on the divine perfections, and perfume 
by Iiope of the Divine favour; gales are illapses of gi*ace ; kisses and 
embraces, the raptures of piety ; idolaters, infidtds, and libcTtinesare men 
of the purest redigion, and tlnir ido* is the Creator liimself; the tavern 
is a retired oratory, and its keejier a sage instructor: })eauty denotes the 
perfection of the St4,»r(!me Being ; tresses are tlie expansion of his glory ; 
lips, the hidden mysteries of his essence ; down on the chceh, the world 
of spirits, wlio encircle m-’ throne ; Hud a black mole, the point of indi- 
visible unity: .-iily, wuntonuess, mirth, and inebriety, mean religious 
ardour and abstraction tro i all icrrestric! tliouglits. The jan t hirnsedf 
gives a (colour, in man > passages, to sucli .in interpretation ; and, without 
it, we can haidly conceive that his poems, or ihose of liis numerous 
imitators, would be toleraterl in a Musalman country, especially at Con- 
stantinople, where they are venerated as divine compositions. It luust 
1)0 admitted, that the sublimity of the mystical allegory, which, like 
metaphors ami comparisons, should be general only, not minutely exact, 
is diminished, if not destroyed, by an attempt at particular and distinct 
resemblances ; and that the style is open to dangerous misinterpretation, 
vvhde it supplies real infidels with a pretext for laughing at religion 
itsidf. 

On this occasion T cannot refrain from producing a most extra- 
ordinary ode, by a Sufi of Bukhara, who assumed the poetic. 1 1 surname 
of *Is7nat:~- 

“ ‘ Yes onlay, half inebriated, I passed by the quarter where the vintners 
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dwell, to seek the daughter of an infidel who sells w ine. — At the end of 
the street, tliere advanced before me a damsel, with a fairy cheeks, who, 
in the manner of a pagan, wore her tresses dishevcdled over her shouldera 
like the sacerdotal thread. I said, ‘‘ O thou, to the arch of whose eye- 
brow the new moon is a slave, what quarter is this, and where is thy 
mansion?’' — She answered, Cast thy rosary on the ground; hind on 
thy shoulder the thread of paganism ; throw stones at the glass of 
niety, and quaff wine from a full goblet: — After that, come before me, 
Jiat I may wdiisper a word in thine ear: thou wilt accomplish thy 
journey if thou listen to my discourse." — Abandoning my heart, and 
rapt in extacy, I ran after her, till I came to a place in which religion 
and reason forsook me. — At a distance I beheld a company, all insane 
and inebriated, who came boiling and roaring with ardour from the wine 
of love; — without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all full of mirth or 
melody ; without wine, or goblet, or flask, yet all incessantly drinking. — 
When the cord of restraint slipped from my hand, I desired to ask her 
one question, but she said, Silence ! — This is no square temple, to the 
gate of which thou canst arrive precijiitalely ; this is no mosque to which 
thou canst come with tumult, but without knowledge. This is the 
banquet-liouse of infidels, and within it all are intoxicated ; all, from the 
dawn of eternity to the day of resurrectiori, lost in astonishment. — De- 
part, then, from the cloister, mid take the way to the tavern ; castoff the 
cloak of a dervise, and wear the robe of a libertine." — I obeyed : and, 
if thou desirest the same strain and colour with ^ Ismaty imitate him, and 
sell this world and the next for one drop of pure wine.’ 

‘‘Such is t’ne strange religion, aud stranger knguagcj of iIjc Sufis; 
but most of the Asiatic poets are ijf that religion, and if we thiol’ *' worth 
while to read their poems, we must think it worth while to understand 
them. Their great Maulavi assures us, that ‘ they profuss eager desire, 
hut with no carnal affection, and circulate the cup, hut no materi 
goblet; since ail things are spiritual in their sect, all is mys , «ri1hin 
mystery.' 


THE END 
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V ^ ^ ^ cr- j ‘ 

'^*- ^ '^'***' ^* ^iUbw-y 

j•^^‘'V.^ ^ L-ii^ sT |A^ aiX^' jy Ssj 

J-^ LsJjji^ Sii’-i/i-l*-**- 5 jU j Cl*- 

JFHi^ ^aju3 yji> c:/® J 9 J 

^ y J 5 iXa> l1aam/« y ^3^^ 

(Jj^ u'jj,^J!j y y 



jV c/* j' y 

tyy 'j ‘/jj j ^ 

ly j r" y ^ 

> . ^ 
)<X^ |^lw« JULaA)^ CipA,J^.,MO 

JL3 i<^jl ji 0^-54 

9 ^ ^ / 


oUs^ 

<>J^ u^* u^ ‘y 4^ 

^ «« ✓ 

(i)'>-» j4 5;»-y^p ^ jy 

juii^ y. J ii 5 U ,_y«ft 

c ^45 u^.y^. c;bj 

cHaA^ uibu^ 

^ 9 

l.C’j L— ( 3 *»x^ t **^_^Vv_^ 

o ^ 

i^X}j}ji!^ j||0 ^^3 

> i y ^ O 

8 (^A*> ^\.^iiA*W« I JiiJ^ < . \ »J^ 


^\ju*j ^iubv>»» j\ r 


il) V— aA #0 i^** ^ ^ 

V J iOV/^ ^ A »«oJ 

(*Jr^ (*5 J -r*-» 

c 

j^j iz)^ 3 ji ^.jt^ Lr-^ 


99 - 

^y<\>o ^ fjy>- 

I jT j^ 

(j^ ^ 

j»^iL la ,.<< Cl.^— i^jd\j 9 

o y 

CIr-* 


^ CIa— ^.A %„,,fc 

sLxijdL^ 53^-^ j' 

u^J ijl-JL^ 

j!^ j 5 ^^ 

e.^ y CIa^ US 


1) ^JA->- <X >■ ld».lB.,.C 

•' ^ y 

^..y^ („ 5 -^ 0 *>y flL> 

^ 

* • ^ 





&Xaib Lil^, d/ A«^J^ 
^ w ^ .. r •> 


c> 4 ^ 

y' 

‘^V J ^\)o\ jd 

Lr?.^ 

j {^. cr^ s^'y ^ 

« V- 9 

O ^ 

‘^'®'‘^.^ o^^. J 

9 

seH sc)jj ,*^ «-i 

y y' ^ ^\ 

“^ * r 'v 

JL>- ^ 

9 

9 


8l^ V 

O 

iaJ>, 

•*M «■ tiVW J'i i/i V" •? 

1*1^ CLaj2*1(^ j CLw^ j ^ 

✓ — “-o 

J-,a- jJ.^ jlpl All! J9. 

^.jiA j^. o^ litH^'^ 

• / - 

9 

jLi cdl-jJ l1a.---JIv>^ 

> ^ 

wp «ilXjy js. (ji>^y. ^y.'yc 
vM-^ j' trj-T* 



rr 


ew? OU LyA*la» ♦ OU ^ Ou 

lIIaA^ Vn-^JjfcXrfiC® f d*^l<« &S3 j^j j 

J &AA^ ^^VjUL^m*^ |[i^iM«^ L^lx) 

i I AAA>4) l)^JL/^ 

U>J^ jl ^elvjP- J CJiij ^3 * 

c.^li^ ■*^ d\^ Ci^ %\j jt> ji 

Cl)l^ l^JL^ ^ Ci«*Au*ojlhXi J Cm<a^^ C2^ij^ 

L^ji' *3b 1^ \j SLj j c5gj;> * *>y6=> 

^ w ^ 

AXy^jd CIiaIW jV (^/6iJ4^ ii ^ )j ii)^^****^ 

^ jl CJ^ J J\j fiiiji fjii 4^1^ 'Vj*^ * 

^^\i j OU Ij sUi jb Jj;?3 » CL^ ^U jj,b^ j 

tl*-*AJ jUj.iJ »>.-iflib Oa^ f ^^b jAJ a^ C*fl? * jJ^ib 

^^lib (^';J Jbb :jSo a aL> >fu^ J-U J'Ai * 

j> — J^j Jjj cJ J * ' »<sc:-^ !/ ur^ 

«!» 8#» 

» uyj J«aib \j^ y l/^ y 0.il*J jl J'jb (.^ 

yjb«»y * iJIau>\ jb jUnaL^ «Se * •*>— >1 j 

ol^T CIa^I^ j J Ci^liP J 

^ V w 

* JjJ i\ifcl^ Jv- ^ Jv> » ‘>>Ss»i )) 



rr 


• iy. yj ^ ^ 

j.\J y y C^ j ^ j\^^V) 

* ^ 

O*^ Cljf^ Jb » (^i^ii *6= |JLJ\^^ * ^ \^ L .^‘i^ 

* (?>^ (i)^ Oii t i£=> Ji- C^ « i^JJ.i^i> \j^ 

»U»i 3 b * ^ » 4 ji^ * ob j ])»— j/ 

*J^ </'* 

♦* * l)j' ^ jV^ L^'^ 

^*^- 5 ^ VJ^ 

• ^ j i/^-^ UJJ^ 

1 *^? ""* IjVm-^ j 

^ (•y^^ ^ y*^ ^ J ‘^[y 

^ 8iV»Aaa> j ^ Vi I ^ 

(^^jj ^ _ 5 ^ 

V (jj^* y*^ iSjsS ^»j^h> (_jb1 j>*> 

y Cl^^ ‘„ ‘^. 7 ^ ‘ °^y b 

•^(j^b j * ** • ^S Vi, ^ ti * »»* , ^^ y '^(yjV j 

Jjy ,iXb ji> ^ .>y- j t^b cbfl? * fJ^ u^ 

(Cti ^5lJ^J :)j)iZ>^^ j' b O-i-? '~r^j^ ? oS*' 

< 5 ^ 6 * t:^'^ '-^■J^ j' «-r*i^ * fJJ^ ^JS1^ ^ 

^yi Oa^ »<^y j? ^ y i **i*"b** j'j*'^''^ '-r’j'^ * fc^'^ 

• C- ^ IQ 



n 




J ^’’•'^ j^ *sJjj jli* J*^ 

^ C*j/ J-. ^\if^ ^T jb 

ViliA^ iVi^b (jM^ (jl * J'^ 

etfe 4>^^ »«3^ J-«’b tJLJjj^ ♦ t^j^ U^J^ 3 

i^Jiid\> Jjd J^j * 4>b y uJbai^ j\s> djy 3 3y 

^ 3 *^ 3 ^ dy cjj£ y ^ y 

y liP J i>ju#y t>^j ^b dy «^y Jbj 

4i3J,(i 3 SU^^b *iiiri'^-^^ jf ^3^ ^3**^y 3 

^hS<LwM «4 b^ \ *r 8 iXJu*» ^ i— *»M^ 


» Cji\>ji3 i^\y£ <33i\y- yj ^ j^. ^ 

1^ (j?!^ y <jL»i^ j o\j ^yy i^i-^ j cj^^ 

" • • ^ * 
vib jU>j y yj jjyc ^^^==4^ 

13 ^3j ^ o\4i3 %3^ y^ ^■iir* • “^\ ^3 ^3 ^ fcXJbMoitf ^3^ 

&^si Si^y 0^5^ ‘^.‘^ V sxm *i p (^ 3 ^ s'vAAijib * ay^ \Zjsi y 

^ ^yy jb * o**]^ ^ 3^^ ^ J>ju»*^ y} 

J? 5U»,ib * jb ^lli (^5/ — j.i>y jb c?!;? 

* cL^ yj y\ JjL« j vXaib 

^ ^3^ «>^W»*»45b <1 I >i\^AO» C»|)*^ Liw *‘^ 



r* 

«>J^M ib j\ » *1^ jy- 

cy c^, JJ .»>, ^T «li4>.jl JU 11 * 1^ 

• r"'" ^ - JJ ^ 0^^, j, 1,,^ 

Vr- uj -y uT # * ^.j ^ 

••VJV J'^l J V^j ^ 

JJ *&. -A-y, J^'y J^ _, ^ 

^IS * jO e:^ ^ ‘■V v:^, J 

yVo •V^? y- b ^ ^b ^ (^i^iTy * 

J ^ 

y^ c'^ -yib jj .,^b ., ^ 

* c/ joj:. ^y\ _, 

J * 0^ ^U5l ^ 

Oj^ ^ ^ j 

ybl/j^y> Ji ^ A.UJ>U u,'-4.j> 5V J-tr* *JJ.jLj J,3 
*jLo y ,/ .I^y ^VlaU * ^)ii? 

/' c;^L^^ yWy ^^UaL, * ^.jU «iy^ jj 

uiy^jV^ • y; j v^ib^ 

jIV' “ii ];‘ijy- y];J yllaL, # jC^b ^j^jj jJj/ 

^ytf ^jUp ^ ^ ^ ^ j/ 

* ‘^jibj Jb J*J j (/J;6:»i 



Jj 

j', j Js^ *j)^- ^ * *" 

'joVr s^'* * ^-■'^ ^ ' 

J .;i oJ »y J ^ 

c*^ u,y * ^/P ^ ^ 

* / *; . . A 


oaj * j-T y </ 

. >.T «y iJi c-.' ;/s ^ u>-' <^s?^, 

J J' ^ v-^V 

• *• ~- > •\ A.W. ^ \,5 C^ j ij°^ J 

• j,^ ^ c^jii y (/ y ^ ■’ '•e ^ 

• j^ji "-y'jr ^ ^oi>-j<> y ^ '-^ j '^" J • 

^1 ois V jH • '^-' > “'•’ 

^ ^15 . .mT u \#' g. C— ' •? oi' >'- 

V o'yr 

cS> y / . 

fy~ c^J' * '->' f'^ 

. .b J C^'^. 4’^ 

<..b J' J '!^ =\ 

UU«. 5w ii. J-»'» c;* 

^v y ^ -^y-f- fy ’ 



oU^ r^ 

jSaC j\ j jVj ^j\ 0 I 4 

o'-*^ • u \j» 

jb(^b<5 jU-j j'itf. J (^j£so ^ a:,*.; V\ j 

* )r* u;?.' V /' -> 7 ^ 

8Uai4>Ij * ^ 5\.a*>43\j J j} jJ\^>*l J iXi^WU 

(!»' jsj pw ^ ^ i)j' J j3j *-* 3j>^ c>y^j> 

^ j*^ (/'r** “Ir^ (•*'>■ (*^ 1;^ J 

y «^T * J^ytf jUas^ |*J J UT 

jjj * Ci»«««~ j jUafr y. J»^ i^'>* 

^*^'*^ ***' ^ ^*^ V— «M»- \j 

l*^A** 1%^)^ j>^ J ^VMiAA«»l 

^ J «3ji s?' 5U»jb * cJiS 

* Oi,i^Q^ ^ ^2b j^Ci J j*^ vJL)wV>^ V 

M M 

jtO^ {^,>*2^ c'*"^ ^^ji*** ]f^ Cl^i^ 

*c^jb ^ j^b u-'^'y ‘^y 

^ M 

aL^^SJ^ ^T jb y> CLw»^j lIaA^ jUaP 

* ijij)<xi ^ jQ>\ * tj;,*»*»^ji»- iiy»- jUjii 

uW (i;i' ‘>i**lH J l)'t'*J^i i/®'* * J**'^ 



^ vJL)1 ^ J\ lI1aaa>1 j\ j\ 

* ^IjUimJ SJkJu<^^ 

c5*^ d^ j 5L2>jb (ji^> ^ 

ai' .>^ *u.ib « .)/ \3j b ^ ^T Jjjjj ^UJb 

^,T ^jt) ^ j*jjUfi> 4^>l^ y jb t>y ^T j^l 

♦ 4 )^ 4 ) ^5'd43b eoV^ 4-^>*lo * a^ij jJ j *X/©I jb 

U\?J ^ J C^^AAlJ ^ 4 ) 5UA»jb 

1) j'^ J 1)*^* c;! Ci)' -? dA^ ^5^ Jj\ «3d^ 

CLjSli j -5 

djb>* ^ s*^\^ lI1a5^ [^y ^ ^b^!b 

tfs)lfl^ * ^ ■H' \^^y^ J'^t*^ 5b*»45b 

3 *^^^^**^ Ly*^^. CiJ^ ^ SXX^i ^ V.. AX*f» 

? I» >1 ■ » ■ Vi ^ tX^fc)^ tVfcX^y 4^i<« ^1 {^3j 

viL^<X3 c/* 1**^^ ftX^lvXO ^y^j^ sbw^i^b 

j' Ci^*' j' dA^ y 

iXiMa dJUM^ {2)3^ * * ** ^QQ *» 

<*— *^j U^ J * J^*** ‘^JU 3 

* ^J3^ |»d ^ 7 \3 t.^***!^ V— 5L^\ ^ 

3 ^‘^y. d/i^ u .**^ j*‘^y dy^ 

* (•‘^7^ i:^ 

iX^ ♦ j^" ^ ' i 3 5; ^3^^ ' ^ ♦ 



n 


(j\ c^ « ^jj 'jV***' u'‘?j'^ ^ '•^V* 

VyA^j^ OftJ J^JM> * i^*) I>jjb\j^ |^\l^li 

j cl*ai. jU * j>iT ^ •-r’V' ^ 
clAft? ^ ^ 1)0-^ 4-*^ 

^ j < ** y'*^"**^ 

W Jjl * y^ 

* vr.^***la^ ^ vUiAAAi^ W W lfc>^ n^ ^ 

aL»^ ? tJlA^Ui>o» 

^ ci j CIa^J ^ iXi^a-^ 

* fcW^j!> 

^J£s9 C^^\^ ^^Via-A**i ^4>>. 

^ ^ ^ ****^ ^ ^ ^ lT At>t>Dj**» s^ \j^-^ 

3 ^ ji L^ 3 J^ 

^ u'^V ^ j^y JW *--» u^oj^ u>^ j' ^ ^ 

d>il^ 4y«jA^ l^O^vJj*^ ^ J Jjk^^ 4^t3 (^2^ 

»^s 9 * ^ t3\^*** J 3 ^ j**y^ 1/^ 

la/^ dj^d j**» j3 * dAAA>j^ {2^^ C:^ 

t Jyi ^ ^j£j\3 C3j4^ {J^^ )j^ 3 * y ^ t:/® ^ 

f c»mm^ j«*)p ]jy ^3^ o*>y 3j^ (•‘^X 



ft t ft 

** X' X •• ^ 

j U' Jjj * 

^ cla^I Si3u«T 

• ^ ^ ** *^ ^ ■/ 

{Z^y^ J| O^'t^ «— [^***^ ^ 

M ^ . ^ /* •» * 

jl JU iS^ j (jl 

. ** • . “ ><, * ■* 

c-»3^^ji#d * iilii iLk^S 

^ J'”'* ^^^-3 CIa^ ^^ 3^^ Sr^J 

jl j (J'-^ d»-ai3^ * 43^1 fcib ^ {^aZ* ^jCi 

^S^jSa* aSs^ V«M ^ * v»iw*<^ ^j^l5 

4>fi>y^ U>^ y 

1)J^ L5*^^ j^.*^ Vip^-a^G C.tr<A3l3 

w«A^j * 4x3 \ \.:^'^*\ tXftJu*» CLaSj jCi k^J^y** 

^jc \jij jj'v/o ^ ^ 6 ^ \S^ii \j^:\ah i^Zt 

^ ‘i ** * tX3j^ vJ 1 a£^ * V— a^a 3 ^li% U P^. ^ 

v,._-a^\^ j (i?'* ^ , S:^ 

vXx*^ j O^ j\ L-A>-\^ b^S3\ * 

^ ^ ^ I 

L— ^U!!V^ ^*X^ ^ pjLpJb^j^sw jtX t **^ qS * CLaLS ' ^ )Im> 

W«ifti«A3 j lILaA^ ^^3 iX3j^«3i^ 

^ C>A^ * (j-jUa» j c->^ 

^^*» > jjo^ ^ j^ss^ uIIpaA^ *^,J^ 1^4i\2M>A»^ 





ri® 


J kj^ ]>**ijj J'j^ 3‘^ U^ V Ojwi> «-^ j/ 

» c*-.\ »a*T J ^J^ ^\ 

•H ^ ^ tr’-A’ J' j 'jj' jj ^ 


* 4ib v/):;?* \l^ J CLjiJ -^-5' ^ *jV* 

i i ****^*^ ^^^***1^ 4ij\ ^ 

• ^ 

^4^ *^Sj 4>*^J ^ S?J:t?“ " 

••***• 

jtB lyJL) ^bj \j BLi»tBb Jjij * i^> ‘^•*^ 

d^ id^ Jiad UJj*^ Blrf^jb C1 am>\ aj'\>yfc^^:^ 

tiyx**»y^ laj^pj ^ *Xx^ 


# $-B*yw^> ^?;;;^ ];?" B'^liib 


^dSy U^^y 'j t^5W b j ^ 

i^^,JJu«iJ tXi^ * ^\jZ» 

# jdi V|^\ y 


M 

* ftiijyut «j ^ ^j}^ j***^ J \—Ji^jto * \jtfUL> 

iy,^ J di^ * cJS <>J»- JV"' J <^J O^ uoi^ 

|Jbt^ j3 J\x i^\j> i^j^Si iifc.>Av> llLT^ 



rr 


v_ij,k 5 

J »U.ib * |»>T ^ j' A?..> 

u^jB- j>)j * J'j*^ 

* jjb JJ ^ (:/• <^J 

»bi..ib »S» Hf' b jjJj * »'-i»‘i'^, 

la^ .V«7 jb jM* j\ jjjj*- * *-r* ^ *** c-»-»^iJi> 

,U«ij WT la»- \!> * (SllMy ‘/V 

UT Jb-feo * •>>’ 

];?■ S^ 

/ ^ 

(*‘^y *‘l»^ ‘/ii* "t 

jjj-i CT* (ir^ (^ 1*^ '-^ !p 

jjb ^W tS*oS sVijijl^ * (•‘tlJ^ U>^ 1^];^ * 

* oj/ jjb JU </ )C, yi-J f “i/ 

yj ^ c}^ ir 

»IS»^1^ » <s^ ^ C^i> (_//> 

b j3y^ 02 ^ » Jui ^ ]fr -V-^v J -Vi^ 

pb tjrjb j5 41^3 J (.*>/ j' ^J^ 

* ^>VL-jj ji j ->5^^ »U.i>b • ^ »*^jT .WjUa- 

ijjT ^s:^S j ^T »U.^b y&u u^ w' jV Jjj J’ 

yT »U»jb « *Iib. tg^b ^b j^ C^ j 

JJJJ*. * ,jy .>y^ b \j/>,<i 3 vi*jj J'^^b j\? (*^ * 

^ w* </V jVAob 



> ** * 

* ij- »ijj:> jii ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* n\s) lJ\ j job J j\f ^ 

j^J^j C^J jU^ y Cji ^y:^ 

wi' (i)^ til;^' * ‘^'■^' 3 ji CJt^ dj» J^, « ^ 

Ufl^ j cl^l^l jMji tdlli. jJui j^ly. jola- jy\ 

* <S->^ jy.W (j-ai" ^^T « iXi» JO^JJ Oy. ^wb- ,_J^ y 

^ Oyi uJb Afiailol* * ^ jWb J-» 1 1 

* (iijj^j'^b *<J y\j^ (ij^ iXmIji siib y^ « tj^b. 

* C*-*l^ »*iCj j liljj \j Jiii j i'^sil ^bo Cb*ujj filiJI 

’’^■jh tHb'^ c^\s^ j>j^ ,x<»j ^ >&y. ^1^3 

*>y- Jy iOj J^dLb 

S?'*^ J 1) “ 4 ^ ^'S * C*^ j_y\S 

C—^ »Ijj^ .>y- Jy Oflf ^ jjl^. Ja. j ^ 

j ^ ^ lIajo^ # d^u*>l 

L?V y vy3 CMi\ Jj^,d ^>.j>’ j 

ikfe dj^ ^\ J L— J 

J; C;;^3 y ^ i:^ j * ^‘^y j^.‘^ ^y.' ^ 

* 4 >^ ulU'wc ^ d^ui 

✓ 

‘^j cjj ^ s?y. ^ i/u.jb, ^^jjj nr 



» w? j y »<> jJaP 

^^-M» ^ (il^ 

^ .>^ ];L>»^ c:;^ Blijb* JJ*^ »U>*ib 3 

♦ ^ (J^^ J J^? jtCi^ y ^ t— 

;,5-^ *8ClAi»^fc> -^iOL-^ ^^J V ^ 

j \ ^iL>W 3 Li*^*»*^ j 

1)-J^ ^ ^ ** 6iXi>**^ J[^ 

M 

cy Jj' (y'* * •y 

* li^ j l**'*^ jjy * < ** ■ ^ J > “p^Mi^ t **^tl^ 

♦ (i)'*^ *^^]) y e/* j j J'^ ^ 

yVj ^^^>y^ »lii^ Ofl? j ^ 

C^j^ j<i (ijj J CL>jo^j wJ^ 

uy * (^ Jj'^ y e;^ Ss"^ 

J_y«,> *i” Ci*fl? J ])'^^ ^ CUwJ^ji- 

vVJL»o» ^ >J-5^ iUidSLflJl *1111 ^'t-^--^ 

j*lnt ^lj\\^ j> ♦ 

* (?^ ^ u-^Pia jl lILaA? j C.^ ‘V' " ^J3^ 

^ ^ c;'* J *^jy 3 uj ^ 

^ jjl *■ jlai jO J Jwl jl^U- 

^**11 ^ ^l>* uiL^oo* c 3 l/^^ 



r. 


. * A^‘|‘-'^ J *^.«^***^ 

•y j jj^jT \j ,i^j\s^y j_^\s i,y jsKxr CV 

«» ftS» _jb j_^'S * sibs^ j ti— »\ iC^ Uj 

w 

(jijO.'i- 

lIaC-'^ ^jT ♦ pL* b\ 1^ ^ j J*ii^ Jj? ^ l^b j ]; 

15 

tiiii ii*^j <1 ■■*«■■ o ^ 4\3^j jijtSto 

i.l*-~A> db dUU iij\^ *>ji- dJiUjij ^J^/^ 

11)^.^ d.^*^ »^-Jd^Jlj-C- aj^ 0\,i 

Sr-^ {J^y ^_r3 ^^4SP J 

bj'j -5 ^ A; ^ 

* 4^ jl 

Ijj' ^ J S:^ 

c— s^ |tf^«3>JL3 j 
A^ j ^\,aaa> j) jl^ j^C' <^aamju*> 

^ ^s> ^ y \yx^xt»y> •^^ol^ d^ xd 

lykff ^ ***4. ^-j^j>- «-«oS5^ • o^U iS^ .}jT 

)j* -3 '*?d'» j'^ 



II 




CIa^j * 4^1 5*^/oT y^ j •*“ v.r ***>! W 

* fcpi ^3 1 ik^ iXm* j — — C^Ci^s^ vJl.*^<3 ^1 

j Jujk^ 

^yJ!j ^ A'*** ^ 5U*>t3k> 

p 

CIaA? d-JU- 5Li>t>b t^ij^ “** JOjJJ* 

*j^y (yii' U^ “^Z c^t;®’ 11)^' ^ e^ 

*~^ l)ul>^^‘^.^*** * * ''*^ ? }j?' * *' ” *~» ' jj<^ * ~ 1*^ ly<«li (Jj\ j 

M ^ 

C^.Uc- l^l ci U'b3^ ^!jj 

ljyjl*^*^l d**^ 8U*i4ib * C.*m^m>I Cl-A^l,^ d«A/0^^ w— 

yJ(^ ^ ^mm^j*Ck>’ |f»li) ^^1 * ^0^ § Cy^SSA (^b ik;^ L^**^ 

♦ d A**i^ 3 3^ 

* (J^J^ (c/^ k/V ^ 

\j^^yr * ‘V- u^- 

life *^,5^ * td» ^ — dj jwv^ j y, 

^T * *3^ y ^ d/^U ^\y>^ i^x^ jb 

(J^,^i <y.^ V d.AA^i»i '^ikiVitf 

8d*4>l) (y^ jb ^3 * j^ (jj***3 ^ jU 

I ^ 

j l;c:;^y?" 3^ * d^U* ft^aiJI * 

^iio- 3 ^i) y^ j Cl^b jd (/^^wvS* 

433jIj^ (^' d^ft? * l;(y^ Ir^ d*i^ )j{j^3^ 



^ y (3 — Ci*-*i\jXj y jjj} j£i tf lij* 

j jV? jV ^ j jy _ Jji y ? OjS» Uj 

* (j;6au ]^\ 

U «£a — AiXfl^ J I,J^ jo JU. CT 

lyTj^ ijf***** JjL) *^ j*^ 

ti)J • **V i/* (J^ — iS*s^ j a«T 

uy * JU j .voT ^.0 yaitf" jjj jji» ^ * 4)b j jJi 

C-i-Lrt ylk St^ y J 4 >y SJw,T y tiby:, a£9 

* ij} ijjt* JJO^ 

j*^ (3*15 iXy (^^'*5 • tl*»<»^j»- I — 9Uaj\ j j)jy j^\S )j{:}j 

i\Sj» t^Oy y i£sa Jj^y J, ^^J 

* vZ*5/ !***'>' J''* •i^T |^\y- <JSij^ J-y b 

iSji" 5]j '-r’lj*- ^ JU j ^Ljo 

• * l,rii 

w jjjU.jy*Aj * &fb j'^ ^ 

(j~*<^ *5^ ‘^j*’ * ijj<y »Ui,il> 

« lib j,^ sLiijVj * jyj^ \jjj,^i^i5 .i_i>b jjj'^ 

* ]}J^^ J 

j *»— *^ ‘ ^ ** 5 *****^ j ii-jiX-» *♦* UJ?” 

(J>**’* J J Siijy^*- «» _ J i^i^ jJa) «*fc (^Jj y 

* * ^ 




(^3 (_s~^ V y j — (*^ i^r'^j^ j' UJ-^ ty' 

Jjj/jwo ^ js-jj yj ^ *^' *.(S/' j'j 

oJiij^ — CJ>J <:L>^y y.) ^ ^ yo * Si^/ i^-i 

,>^ ‘^y’ V * ‘-^'y (ij^ 

j c-jj ij-j * Jy> j' j' — 

liU^> {^ c^**»^ ^ 

jl^ ^ c^jO • jCjy V (3^ li^ 

<iy»" jjii ciJ. lyT jX?.i> jjj Jii^ ♦ ‘>V li)^ 

ji^l (j'j^>j‘> ^j-»j‘5 y j’-? j >x>..ii— i c*,6asi 

« 4>,fi=W 


* “i/ w* V -V u''^ ^ j *’’ 

•y ? cJj S^j/ ^ ‘^' 

jU\j * is> (jj yS> *yoj ^ '^y‘J -’'^' 

^'i * ^b ^^yjj ^\5 ^ 

Oib y} U3T > wJ -’' “^y- J ^ 

* <ij^ J3j> ijj j' C*-.'y- J _ A>^.> 

,ij(^ j^y ^^j\ »y^j djt ^ e^ <iy *^1 jV Lrii cjj 



C)USa> .n 

Jjj ^ ^ 

*j» »4*fls j i>j' j !)(*^ * ‘■^ j^.** j^ 

« *" \ -^ ‘i’^ " f. f 

— 9> j.Vi. — e*a^ lij s^\^ jij-by ci.«..> 

dk \J ^j _, ^ 

<5*!^^ t-^ii J*^ »-ajU\ * Cij^ o««»Um» 

1 ^T f' ''■• V ...'' . t- > _ c c, ^ 

-’ — » *5^ j ».iVA-.^ «3|,^ ij*^ j* o' * SiluA^ 

OJji^ J-* OJji? Mgj-S J' j4* 

, ^ ^ / / C ^C. 

jO ^ ^ :>y»J 

Sr^t'^* j1 v^Uj — Jo^ uuj**^' JU- 

‘■^ t , c,/ 

* ^ UOi) j ^ r AMlXj^ 

Jffo ^ ^ ^ ^ 

j jy s?\r* j? j^‘>' sSijj 

* J jj'^' J <_^ j V (jsHjj J * 8i^ 1 _ 

^ ^ o O ^ O 5 , 

^ '/;?J ^ cJL\^ 

«> »U^b >ftili- Jjjkk * jyj ^ 

<^' ^j\ b l>y>j pAfc];^\ « ^^\i. 

soy ^k^ Jj\ aJli- S/' 



u 




o o Y .. o c. 

(jsTjU-^ -jy sffijj 

-i^' y 3 ^ j? jy * j-ii>- 

•«». 3y^ji ^ lII«aa*9(3^^ 3'^jy 

O 0 o ^,. , 

jV^ it 'Jil£>\ ^ * Cil}^ l;g^ 

c. O/ O G 

Vh^^ 1^ * ‘V Ca-os^ j 1;>H^ J ‘V.*V 

Oii j joiS jj^<> (^jj ^ J'^ — •.!*» 

^ *r W^;). ^ ^ IP Mijj •>-« 

0^9 w # G/ G 

f ^b J\y-* j' j — g^ •jJvJ'J 

{, C#* G 

• tyxlJ^ j*j» yb.4^ pUi^ j cX> Jj^ 

* *1^13^ J — O^ Jis> JLijjJ t“A 

w 9 ^ G C^Gm 

^,^^b J iN*** 

G G / G G ^ ^ 

oaAii* y-j.jij>> J'y^^ * J '-^ii J'yr u^ * ‘^3 


C 9 Mi y, W w . 

•» jb |%’JuS»4i ^ Jlib *5 wi> U^-jj*^ ? ^ J'^ 1;^ J 

— ^^-Jb d^yy 

); J'^ *^! C-A^Jb jy * jjfe ^ \Ji ^j\ 

O / O G 9 \* 

i^jT Ci>A^ jl Jlt*^^ LS^y^ 

•— j y** y cA>«^ J '— CllAA*>i> J(> J 

^ **y ^ 


o 

«• A 



^ d^ u^ y ^ cuft^ 

* J^\.5 ^ J_^ai" Pfi 

SifijJ * '-^■^ *? ^yii" J*> t^\yfjii 

,i)T (.1^ Mjjj J .y ci^jy (/i;^ j'jV j*^ 1 j u^ 
j*i — lI^S f ^J^ ,3^^ ^ j' * ‘It 

^ * % / / / j> 

« 4^ ^^olii^J •^3*' 1)L^^ -? Jjc« ■» uiLi* 

“ ^ ^ 9 P 9 

— ~ ^ 

^ x* ii ^ 

CLa^I^ C^iS j ^ jJ * CIajI^ 

9 9 9 

(►“•f’ *?- (i;^.!)*^ — 

• ^ <J^l J 

C. >PO O C o o 

(J* V j tJl.-J)j , - Jj*r-* u> 1^1 

c^' jj » ^ jjj y. yjT y> * 

^ 9 ^ <^ :.■ f, f 

j)\ ^ W 4^JwXM 

^ . O o ^ ^ ^ ^ 

_ J sX^X^^\Ci 

/ooo >oc o 

t— am>j j j (•‘^y 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^9 9 

\J^ ^ 0^:3 J C-'"*^** s'j)^ 4^^ j^-5 

# dAAA>^J^^4^ [J^,j ^ 1/^ ""^ 4^f^ y * 



O c jji 

% 9 O f Cj * O Of o o 

J'r" Jj' ]f» <w' (V" 

9 /' ^ ^ .• ^ X ‘V 

♦ ^*Jjyo J^ J (i/® 1*^ 

O O O ^ Jk ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

♦ ISiyhcjii J ^ -3^ 

kolii fr 

c 99 ^ 

^ CiJb <-i4^ J ‘^•‘^ (^1^ 1;^ ^ (ir --?^ V ti^ 

* «3J»i ^ &#aS5» ]j^ j3j 

^99 9 

h^j tib 4^0 1 ^Jy^ u»-Up * d\i3 L-^-Ud 

9 m 9 O / 

^jdj iobjj J 43-1 mJ> j> *‘H;J gj; 

y <* o c ^ M ^ ^ 

w i3jSo vJI1i*5j * diA^ 

^ c o f ^ 

J*^ ""“ ]jj^ ^■-^. — 

O 

c;^ 0|; 

^ ^ I u ^9 9 

9J j*JLi&3 4i;'— ^ jw^ U fe 43JC:ft3 j^lbb jy^ 

jPT j 43^ ^J^ J^\ P9Z»^ jyOA do * (di^ 

>0 0 G ^ — 

O G^ GO m ^ f ^ 

4\3(3-u^> j 43-Ji^ ^4^ j wOtOtXfc***^ 

• 8.^ lHj*^ \4 

0.0. >G 0 O / €• & 

8,5^ «5 8.>^ jJ «Jl»-»<> 1^1^ 8(^ C*-»'>- 

jyOf^ * dAM»\ SkXdi j^.y^ ;;;' ^ d-»**»^ ft^ab _ d .****^ 



Cj\A^si> \ ^ 

mam jy * l 1^\ JiJi> ^f^ CUiSl\^ U:i5^ 

o 

* IJij >j>^j^ ^ (uJj 

— — i)^4> c£iU ^ \ ^ j 5; e)^*^ ^ * ‘5ji^* 

^ ^ fi y o# > f ^ 

«JUm*\ &> ^ C^ j 4)y jt) ^1 a^ 

O P » 0/0 o 

ulJb 

.. ^ '^ ^9 ^9 y *• a 

db jfcXib j w 

JJO s£o ^y s>,0 J * 

* J^ «^au«^ # CUm*^ 

uHj j 8^ JB9 is^ .0 L$^ ^1 

^ '3^ ^ ^ ^ •• • ^ *T7 Sr? 

C O G / o 

b *jJj.>jVj^ j cu-I»b Oj^ j-» ,^'S * liyLiM j\y 

ti^y l)u^i) *“ jC^ j ^ i ’*^ * ” '*^ ^ *^.5^ 

C.aa*»j jJ \)\J^j jl^b — C^bi * *lr 

43j^ LlAMt^y aJx<l» C/i^ (j^l {1^ ^ ^ ^ 

# JJU4». OU5l) { — >\jj jO a^Jb a3 ^.1 iO J^.-y 

1;l^^ ^ S^-t) 

/V^ .s — ^ ^1. I / 

w *y {^y9^ * C^'y»- c:/® ^ ^ ^ 

^ /O ^ ^ ^ ^1/ O V 

^lifelJlijbj^ jy^jfcXixi^ * jO ji3 1^*^. ]/• 



II 


[:)3jti jx^ ^J3J ^ 

O i O y Cf ^ ^ . 

dJyi^ ulli/o ^3 *^4^^ w 

^ y cil *U.^b C-l\ jlJo — 

c ^ t.jk 

^T * LiiU ^3 »U.t3b * aJ lIaA^ ? 

^ c • c^ O ^.. 

^!s)i C^i * « Ofl^ »'.^^b ? 

j^j J J>. Jjj »- »U ^ ^bj- 

9 o o o 

* C-^iCb _5 «bi»jb * l1a-*» 

^ A 

</J j' (^J^ S^J-SJ * kJ^JSj/' 

clb. _, ^Jsxc ^\ij> ]j JU C^ ^ s^ *!■ 

XJ 9 > ^ t 

« (^•J'i- liw^ j*^ 5 cHbW^ -J*^ J (v'*^' SiC 

^ o , ’'■■ * "'■f T 

(^. c*a5 « i_3Uj ^ y ul*-»jii yj ' 

j j j — 5 j jjy«U^y- ( 0 '*^' S^ 

»/ Jo J,3 J — 1) J J'^''* (*^ 

* 

> GO ^ ^ ^ r^Q 

ji^ * 4}JjL^^j6 »\)i j .jio^fei** j<5 j‘i ”• 

W OG OGG^ 

ic}^ cr’-'^o??’ lij * ey J l;''v J*^ <i^:! 

j\s-T obj j jAb ^3 j — «AiU tjiy» 

" G G / # ^ *r* • 

• ^ b 



•• M 






' % If'. ^ ^ ^ *' 

^*? j ^Vjumj &u*>(^\,> * 54^ ^ 

,j •^s^ sliisb jj ,iy JS'^ j}Jj » 5\:i) jS-^ 

c C/« c, p ^ f O - o/ 

l T ^i^ o cIa^ ? d>u*>^ ^*b y JL*> Ju^ w 

BU*»t3b * JyU^ 5U*>i3b {^^ji jj ^ 1#^ jl (j^ 

• ts ^ ^ C/>^ 


p<* p f O G 

j i.r^^ (jTjXjy u^J ^ ^ 

O O |g - o G Of # 

--— <— -^AlkP* III. 4 m ^<i»* «) fcyiL-) — ■■ *i.!II 

G-^-' O ^ G , o op G 

_^y <:^ j4 isJj j iS*i, i>j^ •»«3\j(? jfrll * j*»jj 

Vi T V^."^ - 

aIp jjj^,^ d^Aj ? 1^ jV 

GO G# ^ G . 

— c^ j^y * — ^,^J> 

ala- (.t>^ U"^ 1;^ ^ «/• O"^ !/• ll>^ j' y — 


G / G O •• 

* ^jjV Sk>A*> 

P y'y' <jP g g 

♦ xi» j\ JUii^j ^ 

# / G> ^ y ^9 

^ y y 1 lH I;?* ‘^y 

— y;y>- ^-0 ^ j^\^ % =^5^ j^i^ *r (y* y 

G O^ G ^ ^ ^ 

j UiT j) 1^ « y j — ^T tjf i:/* u^ 

f y *G C O y G / 

r C^j Cl*ij jV J ‘W.i^ j'-i*y — ‘Vy lii 

0^0 p op OP p 

cy* j^Vp (-1**-^^ ^ y C-^ yjiS ^ — 

^ O G G G i 

* It?’ cy^ <-?‘^y 





0^06/ / ^ O * 

• * J^* Jjj ^d * Jw^ 

\ f y ^ y ^ ^ ^ 

ik!> * v„*r<^M»^^^^ lI1am»Vj^ T ^ 

C y f ^ Cj ^ ^ 

^ * 1**^^ ti^AAfc*>- ^ }/**J “~* 1*^ CIamjVj^ v3^^ 

>o o c ^ o ^ ^ 

* IjJ^ J *^.*^'****'^ Vikftj^a) ‘*^ 

^ \ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ V ** *V 

c ^ 0/0 / ^ ^ ^ 

3 e)-^ 

* ly O/c . / O# 

^ f*^ 8 «XAA*<»> mmmmm 

f O O Oy -. / / O 

o->- ^IjUmJ sIaaI431^ ^ 3jf ^IC'T ^ jto\l^ sl**>(3l^ 

c/ O O lO/ c/ ^ o 

4i*Uft3 sl^t^b * <J1 «aa*i1 (J1a)j 43 j^b «rAOS ♦ i>jlaa|^ j*b j 

•M. {^Ciy^ dJjt^ ^\ dSOi ♦ Oty^*^ jy ^ (JlJj|t> 

O o Ks o ^ o ^ 

^bu**^ ^ iX^t^wwwO ib^tib ^ jO 


# 4>b jb 

O o^ O ^ c,/ O O 4 

jt3 J^l •«. vUiA^^J •n^i 

o / ^ y y ^ 

^ mmmmm y*^ ^ *1.1 

^ / c, - y 

Vi,^ ^^jAA» &> lO immmkS^ (^Ua>V%^ (^boi3^ ._ &5 ''^'^*3 

^j|j43 w ■• a^Ck*** yt^ ^ lI1a#a»\ pi3 

|;j^ 3 Sr C:j^ bi>lv> -^1 

^ o o c o ^ ^ ^ * 

-5^ jH * *]; 

'yf ^ ^ 

Jy ^ j^ ^ j! ^u.jb n* 



J- J- l/w; ^ 

^6 jto * y 

y — s^bj ci)j3\ J\ 

9 P C 

* 1^ uJbw ^AL, jWU * * li^ 

j d:--^ wlXu * cb-iy ^ ^ rl 

c o *, c * * ** 

"'A? (/‘>ro )a^ jCi (^3^ ^T * lai, 

lyi], j' J «A~^ jjL^ j 

^ S^b -y c)^ * ^y ^ j]} ^ 

\.- t\ - ^P ^ • • ^1 * “ 

^ ^ J\ ^ y ^ ^ ^ 

* *A^y |,jbw — j^4>jya 

(i^-^'H — <-^j J-T ^ cs^oj*^ f". 

»** j * pi4»V j'-y U^ _, u (jy — c::,*«.\js- joU ^ 

r^ c^s ]y oil ju 

W *!-'^ t/' * »:> \jj s[x^ vib &£a isJi \.:,^ 

CL^ * ‘ 

» * — iWjii 

» CLili c4sai ^y J\ * y PI 

* oib £i " '^y^j J^ j ‘i-oT »U..>b y> jl^ 



V 


■ " ^ ^ 

' »u."^b, ^j\s\ j i>%\ / J srf j' 

„-.>y ji j — .ji. ^ j-5 * •y -^'>- 

^ ^„\ »Uob, • tlAj *u..sl> J ‘i^j' 

^ & c 

# J «3 n) 

r ^ 

^u3\ * cHj v^' «/!;? *"^ 

y ^ — o^ 'j->j'^ v^' 

_cJj v^' J — “^y V— sSSH 

,V ^ r’^ J J' ‘i^'^ f 

* JiCS j' y e,'-**;- 

o / ^ . * f V 

b j — .iJi 'jj' »'-2»‘i'-i * ^ '•^■^ ‘^^-’ 

j> »vijb » y' * y ^ j — ^'‘^' %^j'- 
s,\ J\ »u.^b ^ ‘/V ^ 

' ""o '>V \*/. 

^^j>- ^ — ^^— c>>-^y- !jt-^ 

\ ^ ^ P^O 

* \ll^ \jJIa3 J — 

j\ j'5' dl?. 1^0 ^^^b }\ e^ a/ '^jr^ y. V 



'1 


✓ ✓ M ^ 

C 

j\ j — ^^} »u,jb * (►>- j? 

i 

A t ^ ^ ^ 

y (JIaAS ^\ * c^jS^ ^ ^\y c^ ♦ 

— I^y ^ Ja^ (^]ji »^{;fc ^y^»i5 — iZ*4M\ c*-*^ y 

C/* ^ \j^'J "“" (i)^ <-5^ 1*.^^ 8tX^lg 

o 

— ^_j/6 jA-i* cIaA? j («1a^ ^ 

J* c> c y o c> ^ 

* e3^y^ ^\3 OaS § ^>4^^ to jj/®^ — ^h***rt, * ij^ 

^ A • c» O - O -^1^ 

V lA^^xjg Lr»Aa 3 CLaa*>^^^ -5^ ^-5*^ * V..*^^ 


^ 1^ Cl^aS ax»>» > to 1%-^^ ^ 

0^.0 9 ^9p ^ A y ^y 

• — S/*^-^^ CLaa-^ 4> ^1 w yj — ty Job 

— (J^ »XiS^A*> ♦ J^ ^ly o 

,♦ 9 ^ " <^ 99 9 , 

* Jj;» jy- — c^\>, >i» * r^-tr^ 

9 9 o ^ ^ 99 o 0 9 

j*i> ^,A^., y Xa^. *^^J5 — 

(ir>^ o'jj' *?■ <-^^j J*^ * |^->-^ 

9 C. 

t U'V iirij 





* ij^'^ 'y — ‘■^ j '*‘^ ''' 

* Awy, iU.jV> * ,3 j'^3 ^ (^:! 

fjt/ j^' j * ‘^j’*^ V* — (^ ‘^'j^ 

jip *U.a\^ cLa-a*^ c^ai^ i-ri — 

^ C ^ ''' CC/C^ 

« CA<S»b i — A).Ai— > 

* jijj/ j^^/ sT^v * 

J _ »L- u^.jy t/jj J»U ^y J'y/ 

y »'-s-*- J'y/ tf'— 

C/ ^ ^ 

« ■ fc J'j^y ^^*„.>-i»- O— ib ^ J 

« oV {J^..iji j:^ j — j.>l^ {j>.^ J'yj^ 

__ oiOjjT j 1) * 

oy * ^ ^ 

* '3 ^>« ^ ‘^' 

0-^1 »>>^ '*1'" • *i*-*Uv ^ '::^^ (i^i **/* tt* 

.y / j_)i. Vyj-->^ ^w^jy','5tj;;!,a'-^;*y 

* .ij^ \j^\ j A>.^ ^J,JJV^> * jcUij 
Jj «£» ^ O'Sa^ »U.jVi « .^sa *' ' 

— cJi \jj\ ^..'^ * J*^ i)* 

» jLy l:Xii^.' ^J'^ 0 '*^/* ^ J ty'' 

^ \3 ttR^ w- — W (/^y ^ ^1 ^CaASjPU* 





s-*" j Jjy vjj**-' t/' j' 

li^U f d^dyyiJL ^ 8*jJ\i IP j\ * L1 a*^\ 
c. c 

U CUJ> t£^ c^ ^Ji}^ CJtS y 

•^ •• ♦ 

* ^ j'^ c^j.> 

*--*‘**‘ ^* J S/y^y LTsi (iC^^ ^ ® 

V^:r 

jfcjjj « <>jAi OjliS JisUj j' J u''^ 

t , ' V “f. ^ 1 '' .1 

^ j> — Ai-j> j (jiy L?jj j ‘J- 1^ «y?/ 

^y * u-^j dUb. jbib CbiS ? O^liS j 

^ y Of O O ft 

^U- w iJLsi? i^j^j * ClA^b V ^ 

f . f o , 

0 IP I stXJ (^*;--%-^ -— y ' 

&&> t)b ]? — c^b 

jb 1^ vJlA-iXj\ jjl^ib — (Jwb jli 1/® 

> cy / 

* Jteo — |•‘^y euu^^y- *5 — — (j5 

> o . / * I 

<^JL) ^ ^ Ob*^ V 

U 4y*i»J (Jj-*-^ <J^ * J lu' J ‘15 y 

y JI)*^ UH; vj;b)4>jx> U u^y j 

^ TCy <,<» **^ ^ y ^ ^ 

/ » o ^ Jj * ^ 

♦ Jj^ ul^ftftjJ U^J J "“ j’*^ ”• J v/jJ 

O ^ O. o 

o^.jb^ jy- y j — >y.^ i*yj^j**» 



r 


J l)j' J j' J' Uf^^ jjj 

1/1;^ j' cJ? 0--y, * ? J-4* to- 5u 

C# O 

* 5/T (j 1JI>- — Ci?^. AfeoT 

J'l V .i •% "1 

&j ^UmXo ciiAft^ * Ci/* 

^•fe>' Jii ^ CUsS ^jliaLa * JjJb j3 

« c. c ^5 . 

y j< Ca^a> y j»> 

§ c-jii® 

o ^ I 

^ {jJ^j j'^ *fe» dy^ V> ^ 

c > O^/ o C o 

Uo^ ^Tji3 ‘Vy 1 ^ * C1 a**»\ ^^y %Zj ^ \ 

l^j _ uj^ 1^ •“ d^s^S j y 

f C ^T t P ^ «'-. 

^ ikfeJo — 4X?yT y 4^5;? \s^ d^**^\ j vj^yoj ^*3 &^y> 

» y j' iril;:^ * w* ‘/'j^ 

Cy, c o^ — -' c o 

. *>^ ys? (^j*o ^ d^\^ 4j^*^''«A*» 1 r* 

O • G O G-^^- 

^ -III ^ ^ .y yP’V^^ ^ ^ 3^ 

<'^ c . ^. 0.0 ^ G# 

i^t3jj ys? «»- [*4^1iX> ^ ^ib ..... ^iVo — — ^yU*> 4^^ »i,Ti*»A> yCjy 

^ CIaA^ ? :(duL*^ U^*\ ^ — piiO ^ib 

>» p ^ t 0 

* ■'‘yy 

..V # ^ ^ 

j^ dij^ cAj^^y y*^ j 1*3 

w' ^ « *V' 







ok* 0-.\j5. j 


• i- ji jj 


/»S cuo \> <>^ ol^ 




y Iis&/ 

^ c^ % ^^}j/ y Oi> ^ 

jV*-- U** V olA? (*^ U^j' ^ 

* j*A^ eo 

yjyjj j' sicJjj 

Ij-^ O O o M ^ 

j^\Ja * i^]j> If 

t *#4ib * (3^ ^ eo t^V^ V® ^ 

«• ';... “ 

* ^\ ^-oSi j (3^ 

^ C ^ <* t* o A 

j' Oj^j * Oib Uf^ A 

cc c. O 

v,r*^**>j fc> ? ^Sj.'cl j 

i^y, — jp j»?.‘^ V. r A**»^d f ^ _ lHaJo j 

♦ pttyui^ sS .i— StX«I ^ **^ jat^ 

• oi^ J <i 

t_j;iaJ \jjj\jL*>i> {,jais^ ^jjT «£» ybii^ * c^^L > j l1»^ 

CJ > ..‘^ • 1 t..^ 

j-j — Oa> ? j »iwL.^ ^ ji> — ^ 

* J djL.ij wf»> vy.j' — iVoT jA'y. \^\ i-T 

i c* o ^ 

» |>/ jlfrT Oj'^ -^OaJ laST J C^J y (J^'^ J • 

^ ^ ** , •» 





P 0 y \ I • * I 

0 O 0 ^ 

•* x*V ' 4>^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

<* / P 

* j. 

^0 G ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i6l>- j' * 'J'i*** J ' 

J\^ yli *ijb cjf * C*-^ ftili* J|> J j/ Si»l ^\j> 

* j^iiU <^^yr trfiV " f^'y^ !;iiii — (*‘^y 

* ‘^'j ri j' ay jW J' ti’ V I* 

^ cp, 

dljO ^ \)J^v {2^^ “" 

* >^/ ^ j*^ »U j 6 *1^ </ 1^ 

c ^ ^ 0 G 

# (^jj ^ jM j) ^ 

op op^ c Cy op <0 

^3 LIaaT f CU ^» ^2^3 

P 0 P f- 0 , 0 , 

ujj? * Cjij ^ ^J3J ® 

w 0 G 0 ^ c c 



VOCABULARY 


PERSIAN AND ENGLISH. 


N,J3» — In order that the Student may not waste time in useless search, he must 
ft careful to reduce each word to its simple form, by strippings it of such prefixes 
and additions as it may happen to have, before he looks for it in the Vocabulary. 
The prefixes are, 1st, used as a preposition before a noun, and, in verbs, pre- 

fixed, as J or to the Future, and, redundantly, to the Preterite. 2dly, 3 or 
and *0 or ])refixed to verbs to denote negation (Gram. § 49). 3dly, 
or .ufc prefixed to verbs, to denote the Present and Imperfect Tenses. Tlie 
ordinary affixes are, 1st, the denoting unity, &c. (Gram. § 3o) ; as, 

“a cfTtain person” (in the Vocabulary, look for 2dly, The plural 

terminations, ^^1, and \it> (Gram. § 27), together with the termina- 
tion 3dly, The terminations added to form the various persons of the verb; 

end, lastly, prenom' lal affixes, (* — , O — , — , (Vide Gram. § ;-*9 and 

§ (54, o:c., and more fully in the Syntax.) By attending to these few hints, the 
learner will be spared some trouble, and the Vocabulary will incur less censure 
on the score of deficiency. 


•^1 

L^l a/;, water, splendour. 

Ibrahim Adhavu name of 
a pious sovereign of Balkli. 
aftrw, honour, reputation. 
ahlah^ foolish, s. a fool. 

(jJjT atishy or at ash, fire ; anger. 

iitifahav, accidentally, by chance, 
asar, pi. traces; a pound weight. 
isbdt, confirmation, proof. 
asar, mark, sign, vestige, effect. 

U55 asnd, middle; dar as?ia~e dvy or 
dar in asiid ; in the mean while. 
ihtirdzy taking care of one’s self. 
ahmuh, foolish, a fool. 


ahrcdl, pi. circumstances, affairs; 
state, condition. 

lhlLf\fjdry choice, power, control. 
dhhh\ the end, at last *, dhhir vl 
avn’y in short, finally.'/ 

\d\ adety payment, fulfilment; ada har» 
dun or sakhtwriy to pay, fulfil. 
aduhy politeness, courtesy. 

AdaWy the first man ; hence 
a man, one of the human race. 
ji dr, bring thou (from 

irddat, or StiU irdduy will, in 
clination, intention, design. 
arzariy cheap, worthy. 

l> 
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arzv^ desire; desirous, 

longing* for, 

arkarit pillars, feet in prosody; 
arhd.n-i daulat, pillars of state, 
nobles, courtiers 
4^1 arit yea, yes, yea verily. 

azt from, by, with, than. 

42>2jI dzady free, emancipated ; a hermit- 
J^\ dzdvy affliction, vexation. 
azdrty thence» therefore. 

^ dzmudan, to try, test. 
asdmt, names, or a list of names. 
dsd^isht ease, indulgence. 

means; goods and chattels. 
■ or * aspy a horse. 
ustddy master, preceptor. 
isiddariy to stand, persist. 
mtvhhwdn, a bone. 
istimd\ hearing. 

IskandaVy Alexander the Great. 
j\Au*\ asfdTj travels: plur. of jAm*. 

is?nt a name, noun in Grammar. 
}^\ asmdi', stories, conversations. 

dsmdn, the sky, the heavens. 
dsudaut to repose, be at ease. 
dsib, trouble, annoyance. 
asiVy a prisoner, captive. 

istahaly a stable. 
aslant at all, in the least. 
itld\ information, notice ; 
investigating, searching for. 

izhdvy manifestation, pointing out. 
iHimudy confidence, reliance. 
A^rdby an Arab of the desert, or 
an uncivilized wandering Arab, 
j'pi dghdzy a beginning. 

uftddariy to fall, to happen. 


if lira, calumny, slander. 

I dfridany to create root ( \ 
dfrtn, creating; applause; bravo' 
afgamiany to cast, throw. 
i/lds, poverty, destitution. 
AjldiiintWdiOy the Grecian sage. 
alidriby relatives, relations. 
ihdry confirmation, confession. 
X' aksavy most, frequently. 
i:)X' akiiuny now, at present. 

»v^T dgdhy aware of, informed. 

agavy if; agarchiy though. 

aly the Arabic article “ the,” prefixed 
to Arabic nouns. (Gr. § 22.) 
albatta, in truth, assuredly. 
iltifdty notice, attention, 
tilii ilhddy idolatry, infidelity. 

Jlil al-hdly at present, now. 

al-hdsily in short, finally. 
ilzdniy conviction. 
al’hissa, in short, finally. 

41)^ Alldhy God. 

ildhi, Divine ; the Deity. 

U' amnidy but, nevertheless. 

amdn, protection, safety 
C-oU>\ amunaty a deposit, a thing en- 
trusted, or consigned to one. 
hntihdny trial, exaii ' ' 'o. 

dmadany to comci, to be (r. ). 

jqS amvy matter, affair, subject. 

imroZy to-day (for xn^rozy this day). 

dmokhtany to learn, to teach. 
ummedt hope, expectation. 
ummedwdr, hopeful. 
amir, a commander ; a grandee 
an, that, it, he, she. 
ambdiy a store, quantity. 
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amharu a leathern bajc- 
1 anja^ there, in that place. 

^’1^1 anchunan^ such as that, so. 
anchi^ that which* whatsoever. 

anda Milan ^ to throw. 
anddm, body, person. 
andar^ or aitdarun, within. 

andak, a little, a few. 
andahit a small portion. 
insdn^ man, the human race. 
im^9 justice, one^s right. 
mam, a gratuity or present. 
iuhdr, denial, refusal. 
angnshfy the finger. 
anfjvahtarl, a ring. 
im(fm\ a g'ape, raisin. 
antrd\ various sorts or kinds. 
io\ ana, (in India) a nominal coin, the 
sixteenth v<^rt of a rupee. 
o, 3d pers. pron., he, she. or it. 
j'jl dmiz, sound, noise, voice. 

diraj'dan (r.ji orjjT), to bring, 
to relate ; awarda and, they have 
related (Lat, ‘‘ferunt,” they say.) 
awwaf, the first; at first. 
aiildd, family, otfspring. 

an'cMitaru to cling to, lay hold of. 
Jjbl ahl, people, men, persons. 

oA/'iy?^,'Mesign, intenthm. 
dhun^gar, a worker in iron, a 
blacksmith, an armourer. 
ai, interject." O ! 
dyd, sign of interrogation. 
y^} Aiydz, a inane's name. 

eshdn, plur. of they, 
tj'd payment, fulfilment 


Imdn, faith, conscience. 

In, pron., he, she* it, or this. 
tnjd, here, in this place. 

tnchunin, such as this, thus. 
tnljadar, to this extent, so much. 
inki, he who, that which. 

] d,ina, a mirror ; times ; har,d,ma, 
always, at all events, assuredly. 


ha (in Arabic, hi), a preposition, by 
with, in, to ; hi, verbal prefix, 
b hdt in company with, possessed of 
t>b had, the wind ; bar hdd dddan, to 
give to the wind, to cast away. 
hddshdh, a king. 

jb hdr, a burden ; time, as in the phrase 
yak-bar, once; du-hdr, twice. 

bdra, behalf ; dar bard e kune, in 
behalf of any one. 

jb hdz,Si hawk: as an adverb, this word 
signifies iteration pr repetition ; us, 
huz-raftan, to go back ; bdz'-kardait, 
to put back, or open (a door, &c.); 
hdz-nnmiidan, to declare, shew forth. 
j|jb hdzdr, a market-place, market 
tj^b bdzi, a game, play; hdzi ydftan, 
to win the game. 

^j^b hdzidan, to play, to gamble, 
^^b hash, he thou, wait, remain. 
ui^JSrb bt'dis, cause, reason, motive. 

^b hdghf a garden, an orchard. 

h dgh hdn. a gardener. 

^b hdM, remainder, remaining, 
i.:l3b bdk, fear, hesitation. 



hala^ above, on the top. 

hilhull, entirely, “ in toto.** 
hdyn, roof of a house. 

hdmddd, in the morning-. 
hdn^t a voice* sound, cry ; bdjfff- 
zudan^ to call out 

jjb hawavt true, creditable ; hdwar-har^ 
dan or ddshtant to believe. 

hdivarchi-khitna, llterallj, 
cook-house ; a kitchen. 

^fcb buhavit together, united. 

^piu*ob bdyutan, to be proper, neces- 
sary : generally used impersonally ; 
as tijb hayad^ it is necessary, &(f, 
bachchUi the young of any animal. 
ha khshidan, to bestow, to for- 
give, to spare. 

baMdn n miser; adj., stingy. 
badf evil, bad : much used in com- 
position; as, bad-hJtv^e. of 

ill-temper; Imd-ru^Ct ill fa- 

voured, of an ugly face. 

^b.^j badnd?n, a bad name, reproach. 
badnihdd^ depraved, perfidious. 
haddnjd, (Wl^o) in that place. 
ba-dar, out, to the door. 
halting for ^3^, in this ; hereuy, 
j> bar, on or upon, for, at. 

hardhar, breast to breast ; like, 
equal, on a level with. 
bnrndar and birdda?', brother. 
hirddardnay worthy of a brother. 
har TvnadnVy to come up, come 
to pass, to rise (as the sun). 

hur~dicardan^ to bring up, 
prolong, to bring about. 


hardfCy for the sake of; barn,e 
khvddy for God’s sake. 

(^;X«»l^b bnr-^dstanf to rise up, to 
depart, to cease. 

bashtdan or -hardaut to 
hang, to crucify, 

b(ir~ddshfant to hold up, to 
sustain, to carry off. 

burdan (root, ^>r//*), to bear, U» 
carry away, bring. 

bar kandaUf to pluck out, to 
eradicate, to exterminate. 
birka, a pond, pool. 

bar-yashtan, to return. 
har-gnindahtan^ to send fortli. 
hiranjy rice, 

bar-^Oy on him, her, &c.; binm'y 
imperative of ruftany, go thou. 

confused, otiended, enraged. 
haruhnay naked, bare. 
birydn or buryduy baked, fried. 

Biizurjmihry a man’s name. 
buzunjy great: applied to age, 
it means old, reverential. 

haiy enough; bas-burd to iiave 
done, to leave off. 

kL-J bisdt, a bed, carpet, covering. 

bistar, a bed, couch 
y^ bastan (root, hamOf to bind. 

bisydry much, many, very. 

^ ha*dy at the end, after : generally 
applied to time. » 
babbdiy a grocer, an oil- merchant 
^ haldy evil, misfortune, calamity. 

Balkh. name of a city. 
buldhUy cities, regions. 
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^ hala\ swuWowvng, devouring. 

balJn^ but» rather* on the cuntrury. 

hiihnd^ tall, hia;h, great. 

hala (alsci hati\ yea, verily, indeed. 

hir}(i‘harAn^ on this account 
bondt fetter; dar band^ desirous. 
bandagit servitude, submission. 
handa, a slave, servant. 
bu or bii^e, fragrance, smell. 
budafiy to be, exist (r. y or (^b). 
to bo, by, with, in. 

bVtf good ; (also) better. 

bafidnn, pretence or pretext 
bihtm\ better ; bihtarln, best. 

8^ ba/ira^ a share, j)ortion; utility. 

^ be, without, deprived of. 

^'wJ higar, iinpcr. of arvardan, to bring. 
buy (illy explanation, narration. 
bibt, a lady, mUtress. 
bar ana f earnest-money. 

\s^ hejrt, out of place, improper. 

^iJ^' he-jbjari, timidity, cowardic e. 

S /;c-(7yo/v/, helpless, forlorn, 
be-chiz'i, destitution. 
bc-boydt sbuineless, impudent. 

^ bekh, root of a tree; origin. 

43 be-kharji (also bt-khardnX 
non-expenditure, economy. 
be-davt Watchful, awake, 
out, outside. 

O— -j>. hint, twenty. 

be-TaUt'voi^iiOii^ stupid, 

^\xCo, ba-yah-hdr, all at t)nee. 
befjd)in, a stranger. 
bimdr, sick, unhealthy. 
bmdrh sicknessw 


{^) hm, see thou (r. of 

Inni, the nose. 

\i\^, be-wufa^ faithless, false, 
behuddt foolish, vain. 

b pUt the foot. 

pa-posh, foot-covering, sUpiJer 
si^jb pddshdhf a king. 

&^b pdreha, a garment. 

Parsi or Pdrasi, Persian. 

^b para, a bit, fragment; para-Imr- 
dan, to break to pieces. 

4 ^b pas, a watch of the day or night ; 
pas ban, a sentinel; pas^ddshfon, to 
keep watch, to mount guard, 
jjl^b pdsbdni, keeping watch, 

ZdJb pah, clean ; pFihJtardan, to wipe, 
j^jj^b pdhtza, pure, clean. 

^^,o3b pdiisad, five hundred. 

{J^ puhhtan, to cook. 

padar or pnlar, father. 
d^j>M pozh'X to sus- 

tain, receive. 

j> jmr. full; ?»'»'. a wing or fiuitlitr. 
iV^> j)artal>y aim ; jmrlah-lsordun, 
to aim or take aim. 

^ parddhJitan, to accomplish. 
parda, a veil, screen. 

purshlan, to ask, interrogate. 
Hight, on the wing. 

, j)(irn'(ir<lti>i, to cherish, l<> rear. 

J pai'be'fjdr, temperate, pure. 

paruiau, to soar, to tly. 
pas, then, after, finally; pas o pesh 
kardan, to demur, make evasion. 
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pisar, a son, a boy. 

pasand, agreeable; pasand^ama^ 
dan, to be agreeable. 

pnsatfdidan, to approve of. 
pusht, the back. 
pashemdn, penitent, regretful. 
pasha, a gnat, a mosquito. 
vU) pandht aid, shelter, asylum. 
ajuJ pumba, cotton ; pumha-farosh, 
cotton-seller. 

^ five; panjum, fifth. 

»l:sH pa7}jdh, fifty. 

pmdmhtan, to consider, ima- 
gine, believe, think. 

skin, hide. 

poslndnn, to put on (a garment), 
to cover, conceal ; poshdnidan, to 
cause to be clothed, covered, &c, 

8 piyoda, a pedestrian ; a pawn. 

pf^tda, manifest, born, created. 

^ pir, old, aged, an old man, an elder. 
ph dhan, a garment, 
before, in front 
peshlna, former, past. 
pesha, a trade, profession. 
jyaik, a runner or courier. 

J.jO piU an elephant; also fit. 


0* td, that, so that, until. 

tabi\ subjected, subdued. 

idjddr, crown-holder, a king. 
J 3 td?\ dark ; also tdrih. 
ftibjb tdziydnu, u scourge, whip; iazd 


yuna-zadaru to flog. 


ta ftaut to turn, twist, revolve, shine 
tOfammul, meditation, consideration. 
tabassum, a smile. 
tijdrat, traffic, merchandise. 
tajdhul, pretending ignorance. 
tajassns, search, inquiry, 
tajwiZy leave, permission. 

tahsiTf, praise, commendation. 
tahayyur, astonishment. 
talihU a throne 
^ tuhhm, grain, seed-stone 

tadhtr, arrangement, contrivance. 

tardshtdan, to cut off, cut away. 
taraddud, perplexity, dismay. 

tarsamdaut to terrify: cuu'-'al 
of tarsidan, from the root larst fear. 
iarsidan, to be afraid. 
oV turshy sad, stern, morose. 

tark, abandonment, forsaking. 
Turk, a Turk or Turkoman. 
tust, for iu-astt azdni tusU it is 
of thee, or it is thine. 

tashrlf, ennobling ; tashrif 
bur dan, to honour an inferior with 
a visit ; to condescend. 

tashwhh, disturbance, trouble. 
tasdih, verifying, confirmation. 
tapnr, a picture, a j 
ta'dkub, pursuit, j^fllowing. 
ta^dldy He is exalted; God. 

W..JUO ta*by labour, fatigue. 

ta*bt7'y interpretatkm* explanation. 
tdztyat, condolence. 

1(1 nm, magnifying, revering. 
OjVii) tnjdn'uly distance, difference. 
Infarrvjy enjoying or viewing. 
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^ tafahkur^ thought, contemplation. 
V^\SJ taliaza, dunning, demanding. 
(a]i7’ib, pToximily, presence. 
talini\ delinquency, crime. 
toh^ht accusation of falsehood; 
giving one the lie direct 
vfX-> tag, bottom, depth; dar tag, un- 
derneath, subjected to. 

taldsh^ search, investigation. 
tamdsha, a spectacle, show. 
tamdm, all^ entire, the whole. 
tambih^ admonition, reproof. 
tauhd^ alone, solitary. 

'lyi tarvdnistan, to be able, 
y ti/, 'id pers. pron. thou. 

y taublkJff blaming, chiding. 
iJy tf}/{t^ name of a certain weight. 

tawalil/af, delay, putting olF. 
^ijy tairavgar, po'v< jful, rich. 

tiiluHat^ accusation, calumny. 
tali7iiyol, congratulation. 
tahi^ or tihij empty ; tajn-dast, 
empty-handed, destitute, 
taiyar* ready, prepared. 
tir, an arrow; tvr-anddz, an archer; 
Itr-andcuiy archery. 
tez, sharp, swift, violent, keen. 

Timur and Tainmrt the far-famed 
conqueror., commonly called Tamer- 
^ lane ; properly T aimur-laagt i, e. Tai- 
mur the Lame. 


sabatf proof, confirmation. 
sawdb, reward, retribution (in a 
future state). 




W pluce \ jd-hai'darit to occupy a 
place, to settle. 

(,j**y**»W jdsus^ a scout o?‘ spy. 
jama, a garment. 

soul, life ; a beloved one. 
jdfdb, side, direction. 
t/V anywhere, in some place. 
jabi'an^ forcibly. 
jaddy grandfather, ancestor. 
juddt separate, apart. 

jurmanuy a fine or penalty. 
jaridoy a memorandum- book. 
justan (root y-), to seek. 
jigaVy the liver; courage. 

an executioner. 
galdy quick, swift; quickly. 

jama* at t a number, crowd. 
jafn\ an assembly; jattd-^hudaHy 
to assemble, or be assembled. 
jam'ty all, the whole. 

jumhidany to shake, move (in- 
transitively); hence, jumhanidauy to 
shake, move (actively). 
jang, war, butJe. 

a forest of thickets. 
jangtiy wild, untamed, 
t — jawdby an answer. 

a young man, jmvjtis. 
jairrihiVy jewels ; jaivdhir-khditay 
the jewel-house, treasury. 

a cuirass, coat ol mail. 
ju\ hunger, appetite. 
jahuZy a ship, boat. 

the world, an age ; juhdn- 
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ponah. Asylum of the world, a mode 
of addressing: an Oriental sovereign. 

jath or jeb^ a pocket, purse *, also, 
a mantle. 

S. 

chadnr or chadh\ a mantle, sheet. 
JjW chara, resource, remedy. 

chdshti the mid-day meal. 
chdh^ a pit, well. 

chira^ why ? wherefore ? chira-kit 
because, since, oi' since that. 

** lanthorn, lamp. 
('hnruhniy to graze, feed, 
chashm^ the eye; hope. 

, chi-hadar. how much ? 

chahidan^ to drop, to fall by drops. 
chiyuna^ what sort? how? why? 
chundv^ like that, such as that. 
chatuh some, several. 

chand-'hdi't several times, often. 
chnndiii^ so much, so much as this. 

a hook, a claw. 
chitutn, such as this, so much. 
cAww, like, when ? how ? why ? 
chob or r//?'//;,a stick, piece of wood. 
chit that, that which ; what ? 

M chfihrj\ four; chuha rum^ fourth. 

chidfin (root to gather, 

collect, to cull (flowers, &c.) 
chiZj a thing, an affair. 

cliistt What is it? for chi and 
aU or hast 


haziht skilful, expert 
lia$il^ result ; Jjasil-ftardan, to 


acquire ; hasil shudan% to be 
quired, to be attained. 

hazivt present, in attendance : //a- 
ziraUt those attending. 

JU- hal, condition ; dar hdl or jidr-hdlt 
immediately, forthwith. 
hdlart^ now, presently. 
halaty condition, state. 
hdrnilt bearer, carrier. 
hahshit an Abyssinian or Negro. 
hnbho, a particle, a grain. 

(*1;^ lio.rdm~zdda^ unlawful-born, 
a reprobate, rogue, scamp. 
hirmaiif disappointment 
harift a rival, companion. 
hasadt envy, malice. 

hashmatt pomp, retinue. 

a share, portion. 
hazraft (literally) presence ; 
Your Majesty, Highness, &c. 

Jpjzur, presence, the royal pre- 
sence, the King's Court. 

hahh, truth, right; htddt fa'ida^ 
God, the Most High. * 

halaha or hahthnt, truth, cir 
cumstance, real state. 

C.^bK>' hihdyht, stories, tales ! plur. of 
hdoufiit^ a story, r"'*rptive. 
huht/iy order, sentence (of a Judge) 
huharna,, sages, learned men. 

hihtnat^ sagacity, contrivance 
hahiniy a sage, a doctor. 

himdlmt (also humJi), folly. 
havtly a burden ; haml hardan, 
*Q imnose a burden, to assail. 
JJdirdj Eve, the first woman. 
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hair ala hurdun, to give in 
charge* to consign, entrust 

hoyrzy a pond, tank for bathing. 
haya^ shame, modesty. 

CL^\^ haydt, life, lifetime. 

hairdn, astonished, bewildered. 
hairaty astonishment 
&L>> hiloy trick, stratagem. 


khadinif an attendant, a slave. 

hhasian (r. khcz)t to stand up. 
M-dtiVy the heart, soul ; khdtir 
jam^ dnahtany to be of good cheer ; 
hhdih* nigrih ddshtnUy to cherish, to 
win or pcjssess the heart 
hhdkj the earth, dust. 

bare, cm - ty, void of. 
^iauioxhy silent. 

Jdiarnoshiy silence 
hhdn, an inn ; also a Tartar title, 
lord, ruler ; vulgarly, the C/iarn. 
khanhy a house, mansion. 

hfnwa-khardhu ruin of 
one’s house, destruction. 

hhd.ht, a deceiver, treacherous. 
Muihav or hjmhvy news, information, 
khdhar^dar. attentive, aware. 
JthajoU ashamed, abashed. 

khnjiat, shame, bash fulness. 
hhiddy God; a master, lord. 
hJwddtrard, a lord, master. 

CL<w«Jk^ khidrnat, service, presence. 
khai\ an ass; hJuu'-fjoshy a hare, 
khardb, destruction, evil, bad. 


) 


hhurdsdniy a native <»f Kha- 
rasan, a Bactrian. 

hhurdndan, to cause to cat ; 
to give food, to treat 
Ci^ k/mrd. small, little; hhirndy wisdom; 

j^iradmandy wise, sensible. 

Uy khurmdj the fruit of the date-tree. 
0*» _j ^ hh urosy a cock. 

hharidan. to buy, to purchase. 


hhartia. a purse. 
hhizdnay a treasury, store. 
khasdi'aty loss, damage. 
kliuspidnn, to sleep. 
h/iishm or hhashm. anger. 

hhmhnudy content, joyful. 
khasi^ a goat 

lai- khalt. a letter, an epistle. 
lla>* hhald, an error, failure* missing. 
hhafih* a preacher. 
hholds. liberation, freedom. 

V — tliilafy the contrary, opposite. 
MVuty a dress of honour, 
ffhaluHit, privacry, retirement. 
khalidan, to pierce into the tlesh 
(as a thorn), to prick. 

an yio (r. ^7/?/.vy>), 

]fhun$a^ a hermaphrodite. 
hhandfu smile, laughter. 

Jihandxdan, to smile, laugh. 
^ hh n or hhri.(\ temper,dispositt<»n. 

hhrvdlh sleep. dream (v. Gr. § 
hhwdhidav, to sleep. 
hh-Tj aidy a master, merch.j.it. 
khn'dr. devouring: used in com- 
position; as. hhydr-lilm'dr, a glutton. 
hhrvdistan. to wish, will, de.sire 
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Mipandan^ to read, to call 
fihwdkar. a sister. 

Mub. good, beautiful. 
hMdn^ goodness, beauty, virtue. 
i3^ hhiid, (pron.) self; (subst) a friend. 
bliur, food 
MmnL small, little. 
khurdarit to eat ; to suffer. 

pleasant, good ; khusk 
amadan^ to be agreeable, to be 
vrelcome. 

Mvshu joy, pleasure. 

hhush.ddma'iu a mother-in- 
law, a wife's mother. 
i3yuli^ ^ushiud, pleased, satisfied. 
khuaha, a bunch of grapes. 
hhwesh. self. (Vide Gr. § 39.) 
cLol.^ ^iydnaf, treachery, dishonesty. 
hhairiyat^ welfare, safely. 


ddda?i, to give, pay (r. dih). 
j^*3 dar, the gallows, a gibbet : in ccim- 
position it means possession. 

ddroyha* the head man of an office. 
J dashtan, to possess, hold, have. 
^^'*3 ddmnn, skirt of a garment. 

U'j ddnd^ wise, prudent. 

dcmistatt^ to know, to think. 
ddnishmand, wise, learned. 
ddna^ a grain, seed. 
ddfimj always, ]>erpetual. 
dukhtaVf a daughter, a damsel. 
dakhL entrance. 

dar, a door ; prepos. in, into, at ' 
bandar, out, to the door. 


(^3 

j'j 4 > daraz, long, distant ; also dira& 

J dar-dmadan, to enter. 

dar-dweMdaii, to contend, 


grapple with. 

darbdn (also dartrdn\ a door- 
keeper, a porter. 

C.A^> dirakht, a tree, a stalk. 
djd dard, pain (bodily or mental). 

jd dar-rastdan, to arrive, enter. 
>*j*y durusif right, true. 
dh'am^ money, a small silver coin. 
dar-mdnda7>, to be destitute, 
to be “ in a fix,” to be weary. 
darwaza^ a d(K>r, a gate, 
yj J ditroghy a lie, falsehood durcgji- 
go, a liar. 

d'i'f'ur}, in, inside, within, 
danrcsh^ poor, a mendicant. 
dar-ham, together, contracted ; 
ru^e dar^ham hasindan, to be of- 
fended, to frown. 
bj,3 daryd, the sea, a river. 

daryuft, dlsctjvery. 
dar-yaftav^ to dlscftver. 

,(3 doricha, a window. 


dar-in, in this, herein. 

1^*3 dvzd, a thief, a robber, 

<_/t^*3 duzdi, theft; ba-dii'^-^^ ‘^'aftan, 
to be stolen, to go b]^ theft. 
duzdidm, to steal. 
duai, the hand; dasfd)urd, as- 
sault, victory (in pla^, &c.), 
jCU*»i3 dastdr, a turban. 

dastur, rule, custom. 

^v^t3 dushman, an enemy. 

^»3»i3 dushmuHi, enmity, hostility. 
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dushnanu abuse. 


du’a, prayer, supplication. 

or d(i*iva^ a claim, request, 
dq/lar, a volume, a bouk. 
duf\ repelling, warding otF. 
daftly burying, hiding underground. 
dilf the heart, mind; dil-tang, dis- 
tressed in heart ; dil-jv,t^ seeking the 
heart ; kindness, courtesy. 
dalh, a dress worn by mendicants. 
darn, a breath, a moment ; dum^ 
the tail 

danddn^ a tooth. 

durnmal^ also dumbal^ a 

tumour, a sore. 

dumbdU stern, rear, behind. 

1^*3 dunyd, the world, the present life. 
dti^ two ; du'pahrf mid-day. 

Ij4> darm^ medicine, cure. 

diir^ distance, far, remote. 
dozakJu hell. 

dosil, a friend, companion. 
dos/t, friendship. 

“ I 

dash, the shoulder ; last night. 
daslnrw, of oi' during last night 
dnkdn^ a shop, office. 

uLJjJ daulat, wealth, fortune. 
duwimit the second, secondly. 

danndttny to run. 
duyum, the same as duirvm, 
dahj ten*, diht a village; also, give, 
root of ddd^rn, to give. 

dihumdarit to cause to give. 
dihkdn^ a villager, a peasant, 
f//, yesterday, yesternight 
diydr^ a country, .kingdom. 


( 11 ) Uj 

Clobi diijaaai, probity, bomty, di- 
yanaUcldv^ honest, conscientious. 

diddr, a sight, an interview. 
didan (root bia), to see. to 
experience, to sutfer. 
diroz^ yesterday, 
u. dl-shah, yesternight 
dtgaVf another, again. 
dinar ^ name of a coin, a denarius. 
dlwdr, the wall of a house, &c. 
diwdna or devdna, mad. 


isEJli za,ikai the palate, taste. 

zud--liat'naw„ two-horned, an 
epithet applied by the Arabs to Alex- 
ander the Great 


.\j rahat^ tranquillity, enjoyment 
jlj raZy a secret, a mystery. 

I’daty straight, right, true. 
rnndaiu to drive away, send. 
{^j]j rdfvh a narrator, historian, 
j 5^ I'dhy road, path. 

ruhm or ruhum, mercy, pity. 
rahmaHy merciful, compassionate. 
rahtnif gracious, forgiving. 
r?/M, the cheek ; the castle at chess 
rukhxafy dismissal, leave. 


a 


razzdh, the Bestower; God. 

rasdnidan, to send, convey. 
rasa7iy a rope, string. 

rasidan, to arrive, reach. 
rashld, wise, upright. 

\,Oj ri^d, satisfaction, consent 
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rrai/atf observance ; ri'aynt- 
hardan^ to observe, nriaintain. 

CIa)^ ra^iyat^ subjects, the people. 

ra ft an (root v<nd)^ to go, iiioxe. 

rafv^ repair, mending;. 

repairer, mender. 

7Y/?/y, sorrow, vexation, pain. 
ranjidaiiy to g;rieve, vex. 
ru or rii,et the face*, 7u ha-rUt in 
presence, face to face. 

^oing ; the soul, spirit. 

8'OjJj »"oif>o//,a fox; ? o2>a/<-iot7/o, a fox-cub. 
7'upa^ silver; a rupee. 

*JOjj 7'npiyo, a rupee, a silver coin 
value about two shillings. 

7'oz, a day, time in general. 
rozgdi't lifetime, the world, fortune. 
Ij rah^ a road, path; rahguzaru a high- 
way ; rahzmi^ a high way man. 

rahanldan^ to release, rescue; 
causal of vast an (root Ij rah). 

rakhtnn, to spill, destroy. 
rez, a crumb, particle. 

risrndn, a rope, chord. 
risk, the beard ; a suit of clothes 
for festive occasions: resh, a srie, 
u wound. 

zada^ born, a descendant; used in 
comp, as, shdh~zdd<i, born of a king, 
a crow, a raven. 
zdhkiy a holy man, a hermit 
zakdan, to bear, bring forth. 

^bj zahdrij the tongue, a language. 

^ captive, u du[)e. 


zijvf hindering, fc.rce, threat 
zndan (r. zan), to strike, inflict, 
jj ztn\ gold, money, wealth. 

zora*atf cultivated ground. 
zisht^ hideous, ugly, improper j 
zisht-ru,e, of an ugly face ; zis/il~ 
hhiifp.^ of a vile temj)er. 

ZLimany time, season, an age. 
zamin, earth, land, region. 
zan, a wife, a woman. 
zinci, fornication, rape. 

zindaiiy a prison, a jail. 
zindaha, idolatry, impiety. 
zind(i(j%^ existence, life. 
iSyj zinddy alive. 
jVj zinhdry take care! beware I 

zudy soon, quick, 8j)eedily, 
jjJ zof'f force, violence. 

S jbj ziyadtiy more, increase. 

(jWj s^iydUy loss, damage. 
yj zeVy beneatli, below. 

zh'o. or zh a-kij because, since. 

zistarty to live, exist. 
ziriy a saddle. 

O** 

sdkhtatu to make, f form. 
su'aty an hour, aji instant. 
sdly a year. 

salty mode, manner; vhksaUy how? 

sdnihay a marvellous event. 

- . 

supSy a groom, a manager, 
oS\^ sayuy shade, shelter. 

sabab, cause, reason* 
sabuf a cup, jar, pot, pii/;£M»t. 
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siipar^ » s\ueldi a laroet. 

siqmrdan or sipurdan (r. >S*ji 
^^par)t lo entrust, consijrn. 
situduTit to praise. 
sufmi, a pillar, prop. 
L-^^li^.sa^a>y«/,liberaUty,munilicence. 
suMt, hard, stronjr, violent. 
sukhon or sukhnn^ a word, a 
matter, a thing in general. 
sar, the head, top ; a design : 
a secret. 

V** or sard or sarci^e^ an inn. 

sar-d-pd^ from head to foot. 

saidsimn^ disturbed, delirious. 
sitrd^t a sign, mark, tracte. 
j**» sor hit muJu't sealed up at the top. 
s\^ J-. mr-i^rdJt^ a road, highway. 

sirishtf nature, constitutit>n. 
sarhd^'.. a headman ; the Court, 
the Government. 

surod, a song, a mel..dy, 
sazd, desert, punisliment. 
jSLm» safavj a journey, voyage. 

sihandavt Alexander the Great. 
cLXm* sar/f a dog. 

saldfn, salutation, peace, safety. 
suit (in, au emperor, king. 
salis^ easy, tamiliar, not abstruse. 

sami, (direction, side, quarter. 
sa7ri\ hearing, the ear. 

samj, a stone, a weight. 

,vw, side, dirgetion. 

sail dr, a horsefuau, a trooper ; 
sarvdr shndnn, to be mounted 

suidl, asking, begging, a <iuebtion. 
siird,e, except, besides. 


soWaii^ to burn, to be \nttan\ed, 
y sauddfjnr^ a merebant. 
savgandy an oath. 
s’nvurn, the third, thirdly. 

sawiyat, etpiality, fairness. 

&ih, three. 

siydsat, punishment. 
siijdhy black, dark. 

.s'iM, a spit. 

sair, a walk, a journey. 
liila (also a blow, u .slau 

.vim, silver, silver metal. 
sina, the bosom, breast. 
ghvurn, the third, thirdly. 

shddlf marriage, rejoicing. 
shd'ir, a poet. 
sham, evening. 
sU shah, a king, monarch. 

shahid, a witness, a bystander. 
shdh-zdda, a king’s son, prince. 
shdyistan, to be fit, projxjr. 

U M shah, night, evening. 

shitdh, haste, speed. 

Jw shutur, a camel. 

A 

shajd*at, valour, prowess. 

A 

shajths, a person. 
shudan, to be, become. 

^harh, interpretation, commentary, 
shari, stipulation, wager. 
sharm, shame, bushfulness. 

sharmanda, ashamed, eou- 
founded, abashed. 

shtrru\ beginning, attack. 
shurif, noble, eminent, holy 
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shaf lkt a partner, companion. 
shustan (r. sfiu)^ to wash. 
shashf six. 

shatranj^ the g'ame of chess. 
sfiu^la^ a flame. 

CIpA^la^ shifa*ut, intercession. 

shdfhat, pity, aflection. 
kJXZ» shnhky doubt 

shihar, hunting, prey, game. 

shihaynt^ complaint. 
shuhi', tlianks ; xhahavt sugar. 
shihast, defeat, disaster. 
slukdstan^ to break, defeat 
sUiham, tlie belly. 
shiKjiiih an omen of good. 
shiirnat you: plur. of y, tLou 
jJLJm shamshir^ a sword, scimitar. 

shinaMvlan $}iina&\ 

to know, recognise. 

.shintdan^ to hear; also shum^ 
daUf shanidan, 
shovj noise, tumult, uproar, 
shohar and shauhavy a husband. 
shahd, honey, sugar. * 

shahr^ a city ; a lunar month. 

shah^mdt^ checkmate. 
sheVj a lion; (in India) a tiger. 
shtsha, a phial, a glass. 

Shaitan, Satan, the devil. 


sahih, a companion, a lord, 
master : in composition, it means 
endowed with; as, snhib-harnolt p'js- 
sessed of perfection (vide § 29 b.). 
iaj\ pure, clear, evident. 


sdlih, honest, sincere, wise. 
mhdh, morning, dawn of day , 
^ala-s-sabdh or sabdJion, early 

in the morning. 

subhy the morning, dawn, Aurora. 
sahra^ a desert, a plain. 
sad, a hundred. 

sai'raff a money-changer. 
sarf, changing, turning; sirf^ 
pure, merely, simply. 

mroa^ a kind of sparrow. 
iajf, drawing up (men) in rank-s ; 
saff-zuda, mu.stered, arrayed. 
salah, advice, counsel. 
sulh, peace, concord. 

sanduh, a chest, box, trunk 
sandukchn, a small box. 

CL^jyO Surat, form, figure, face. 
said, hunting, prey, game. 


^^\tO zamin, a surety, sponsor. 

zoUxf^ infirm, weak, poor. 
ziyafat, a feast, invitation. 


^^tah, a shelf, recess in a wall ; copula 
idlih, asking* studiot 
CLol^ tibdbat, the medical art. 

fabth, a doctor, physician. 
k^j)£> tiii'of, extremity, direction, siuc. 
Warn, food, eating. 
tu^muy food, dinner. 

.?(/*. an infant, a child. 
f//d, gold, gold fringe. 
taldh, divorce, dismissaL 
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talah^ petition, demand, wages; 
iolah-dmlduY), to search. 

tahihidarit to seek for, call. 
iama , avidity, desire. 
jyV toode, manner, condition. 

juU^ a parrot. 

Uml or /m/, len'Tth, duration. 

traversing, travelling; tayy- 
hnrdmii to traverse, pass over. 

good, agreeable. 


tyrannical, oppressive. 
zdhir, clear, evident, certain. 
u-3^ a vessel, a vase, bottle. 

^anf* witty, learned, graceful. 


t 

^ddilf upright, just. 

*drt, r -ked, destitute, bare, 

^dshih^ a lover, loving, 

, 3515 - 'a/t//, wise, intelligent. 
p3.P ^dlam^ the world, time, slate; *uUm, 
learned, wise. 

*ihddat, worship, adoration. 
OjV^ *ibdr(ity style (in writing), sense. 

*itdb, reproof, anger. 
c^V ’aja,ib, marvels, wonders. 

\j(jb or 'ujubuf a wonder, 

strange, nikrvelious. 

rare, wonderful. 

ciJ'jkP \idabtf., justice, equity; 'Add- 
hi-pa n all i -^Asy lam of Justice. 

J 'adl^ justice, integrity. 
jiivP uzr, excuse, apology. 

*Artth, an Arab, applied to those 
who dwell in tew ns. 
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a represenlalion, speech. 

J j® 'Azza wa jalla^ May Y\e be 
honoured and glorified’ i.e. God. 
J)JP 'uz~tZf dear, precious, 

am, a staff, a bludgeon. 
jUaP 'uiidr, a druggist, a perfumer 
*ltr, odour, perfume. 

^AP ^afv, forgiveness, indulgence. 
tXHp *alid, an agreement, alliance. 

JEp ^ald, reason, sense, wisdom. 

'ahdhaf, punishment, torture. 
c:**5U ^aldmaf, a sign, mark, token, 
jjp *ihn, knowledge, science. 
j*y\P 'tilurn, sciences (plur of last word) 
'vlamdy (plur.) the learned. 

*Ali, a man’s name. 

(> 'ala, on or at, upon. 

U7nr, lifetime, age. 

'arnal, action, conduct, rule. 

^Up 'indn, a bridle, the reins. 
tlloliP 'hidyat^ a favour, bounty. 


c^lp ghdlib, prevailing, victorious. 
(u1aJ,\p ahdyai, the ext'erae, extremely, 
^fl7'az, wish, design; aUgharaz^ 
in short, finally. 
ghurfu, or ghnrfu, a window, 
jj p' gh itrur, pride, haughtiness. 

ghfirlh, poor, strange, rare. 

&4aP grief, anger. 

gh azab^ anger, vengeance. 

^^P gh uldin, ^ slave, a boy. 
aJp ghfilla, corn, grain. 
lii>lp ghaliz, coarse, rude, sordid 
gharrii grief, care, anxiety. 



CliCs- 

gh amijin. sorrowful. 

' ghaih^ secrecy, invisibility. 


, Parsi, also Par sit Persian 

Ja’-fda, profit, benefit. 

^ fntht an opening, a victory. 
fajr, the dawn, morninjr. 

farahlur. suitable to, proper 
ti(»nal, in accordance with. 

arahhit extension, abundance. 
farrashy a chamberlain. 
farnjJi^ leisure, cessation. 
faramosh, forgetfulness. 
faraH'nUy great, important. 
farbilh fat, flourishing. 
fariliu to-morrow. 

rzandy a son, a child. 

Ji ristadany to send. 
fursat, opportunity, leisure. 
farninn, a command, edict, 
^dyCji far tiiud<ni, to order: it is used 
in the sense of to speak, say,” on 
the part of a superior; also, to do. 
faro (before a vowel, farod\ 
down, below, underneath. 

farolihtan (r. to sell. 

fa rosh (in composition), a seller. 
fargddy a complaint, a cry for aid. 
(^4>b^3 faryddi, a complainant, jdaintilT. 
f fif'ih or far eh y deception ; fareb^ 
dddariy to impose on, to deceive. 

reftan, to deceive, t > mistake. 
J-ioi faslt season; a section, chapter, 
ipii fuhird, poor people ; plur. of 

faJiir, a poor person, a mendicant. 
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f hvy thought, anxiety. 

Faldtun, the same as A fldtun. 
fuldriy some one, such a one. 
fulus, coins of small value, row- 
7'ieSf dibs ; money in general. 
faujj an army, troops. 

\)^ insrantly, forthwith. 

fahmidany to understand. 
fit in : used only in Arabic phrases. 
filt an elephant (also gil). 


Jidhu, means, opportunity. 
bdztt a Muhammadan Judge. 
huhTilt consent, agreement. 

^jj hath killing, execution. 

kady length,stature, figure (also ///(/rO. 
jf3 hadary measure, quantity, extent. 
hudraty power, daring. 
hadltn, old, ancient, 
kardvt settlement, agreeing. 
harz or Mrz^ a loan, a debt- 
harz-ddi't a debtor. 
hasaift, an oath ; kasam-hJmrda tu 
to swear: literally, to eat ix^ oath. 
hismaty division, partition. 
iXoi basdt purpose, design. 

kasdaHt purposely, int ,..^.,ally. 
kasry a citadel, a p&lace. 

UA* hazdy fate ; oftice of hazu 
jkxlxi MCay a section, part, stanza. 
hilada, a collar fov the neck. 
kimdry dice or any game of hazard, 
or Sy huwaty strength, firmness. 
,^y hiwiyt strong, powerful. 

kahrarit by force, on compulsion. 
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jjS haidy thraldom, imprlaonment. 

JU^ kamdl, perfection, accoinplishm' iit,. 

himat, price, value. 

karndfiy a bow. 


kinary side, bosom, margin. 
kinara or kanaroy side, brink. 

Jthrj business, use, affair. 

shore of the sea or river. 

kagliaz or kaghiz, paper, a letter. 

kandatit to dig, extract, tear up. 

kdmilj perfect, entire, accomplished. 

knntZy a maiden, a maid-servant 

karn, desire, intention ; kdm na- 

kotdh, short, small. 

kanit willingly or unwillingly. 

kotwdU a magistrate, judge. 

6^ ftdh, straw, hay, grass. 

kor or kuvy blind. 

kabdh, meat, fried or roasted. 

kuzt hump-backed, crooked. 

hitdbf a book, an epistle. 

6^ ki, who? that, used as a conjunctive* 

kiisif, coarse, thick. 

particle, like the Greek oTty after verbs 

\j^ huj a, where? what place? how ? 

signifying to think, speak, tell, &c. 

kaj-maj^ crooked, cross purposes. 

kuhariy also kuhna, old, worn 

liudam^ what one ? which ? 

ktsf, for and or 

kiray'iy hire, iare, rent- 

who is ? 

hardan (r. kun)^ to do, to make. 

^ kwi or ke.sfi, a purse, a bag. 

kaSy a ficrson, itny, some one. 

*_ ^ hash^ gain, art, trade. 


kuahndan^ to oj)en, disclose. 

6\S gahy time, also place (in composition). 

kashakushy contention, b^Utle. 

(jcihOy one time, sometime. 

kishi*t check, a term at chess. 

gtuiaj poor, a beggar, mendicant. 

hishtzdr, a corn-field. 

gvzasktan, to quit, forsake, leave. 

ki/slttn?}, to .slay, kill, extinguish, 

guzar, a pass, passing. 

kushuJan, to open, to subdue. 

guzas/ifan (r. guzar)y to 

haskidariy to pull, draw, deli- 

pass, pass by. 

neate. 

gaVy if ; contraction of 

jSS' kuft'y impvty, infidelity. 

heavy, important, valuable. 

fjki' kajan, a winding-sheet, a shroud 

/Oj? gurba, a cat. 

kaldriy great, aged, elder. 

djl girdy around ; gardt dust 

kalimqtt words, sayings. 

gardanldnUy to circulate, to 

kulukhf a clod, brick. 

effect cause to become. 

^ kuUtf all, the whole. 

gardaUy the neck. 

* halidy a key. 

gardidany to turn round, tc be. 

^ kamy little, few, .scarce. 

to become. 

l9 
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gursinat hungry, famished. 

gursinagiy hunger, starvation. 
giriftai\ caught, involved, a cap- 
ture. 

g^viftan% to catch, seize, to begin : 
so in German, fangm^ to catch ; an^ 
fangetiy to begin. 
garm^ warm, hot, passionate. 
garma-i heat, the hot season, 
jij? giraw, a pawn, pledge, wager. 
gnroht a troop, bund, company. 
gurehhtan, girekhtaru to flee, 
run away, to escape. 

girista7it to weep, bewail; so 
giriyan-shiidmu to be weeping. 

gustardaut to spread, arrange. 
gashtaut (r. gard)^ to be, to 
become. 

gufian (r. ^ gu)^ to say, speak. 
guft-b-gu or gaftgu, conver- 
sation, chit-chat. 
gala or galla^ a flock, herd. 

^ gurrit lost, missing. 

gumashtan, to consign, to send 
forth, to depute. 
gunah, fault, crime, sin. 

^ gang t a treasure, a store. 
gandum^ wheat. 
gawah, a witness, an evidence. 
gawaJiiy testimony, evidence. 
goristan^ a burying-ground. 
gospandf also gosfandt 

a sheep, a ram, a goat. 
gosh^ the ear. 
goshU flesh, meat 
gunUi mode, manner, form. 
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^ /5, (a negative particle, Arab), no, not : 
used as a prefix, as in la 

jawdb, without an answer, silenced. 
Iddh worthy, proper, fit for. 
labdda or lubdda, a thick outer 
garment a boat>c1oak. 

(.Ha) lat^ a thump, a blow. 

lijdm or lajdm^ a bridle, the reins. 
laziZf sweet, pleasant. 
larzUy a shaking, trembling, tremor. 

I— Ajila) latif^ good, pleasant, kind. 

latifat a witty saying, pleasantry. 

Jji) WU a ruby, a gem. 
lafzt a word, a vocable. 

9^ luhna, a morsel, a mouthful. 

tiU lakt a numeral expressive of 100,000. 
ligdm or lagam, a bridle. 
lang, lame, an epithet, applied to 
the celebrated Timur. 

lekin, but yet nevertheless. 


r 

Ic mci, we; plur. of the 1st pe.son. 

OU mdUshudariy to be check- 
mated ; mat^kardan, to give check- 
mate, to overcome. 

md-jara, an accideiat event what 
has passed or occurred. 
mdda7\ a mother. 
mdda, a female, 
mddiydn, a mare. 

(JU malt wealth, treasure, property. 

(^U mdlikf a master, possessor. 

mdtidanf to rub, to anoint 
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mandan, to Temab, contmue. 
sU ma/t, the moon, a month. 
j,\^ mdhi^ a fish ; ma/il-^ir, a fisher* 
man, a fish-catcher. 

\Ci^ma‘bdddt May it not be! God forbid ! 
muhdlaffha^ a strenuous edbrt, 
urgency, hyperbole. 
mahl agli , a sum (of money), price. 
muta-ammil, thoughtful, con- 
templative, pondering. 

mutadayyin, orthodox, religious* 
astonished, wondering, 
meditating, thoughtfnl. 
wutaln, sober, pious, temperate, 
ji- 7nhlt similitude, like, likeness. 

innjzuh, abstracted, absent 
m^tjdrrad^ « jlita y, alone. 
majlh^ an assembly, company. 
mahhuh'U loved, esteemed. 
mvhtaj, in want of, destitute. 
^iCfh/utrif excluded, di. -ippointed. 

mahzTtz^ pleased, delighted. 
muhihhnr, vile, tritling, con- 
temptibl’^, worthless. 

viuhhiim^ stroDfi^, firm, firmly. 
Muhamviodt a man’s name, the 
celebrated prophet of the Muslims. 

Mahmud., a man’s name, a king 
of .GhiznI, about'A.D. KHM). 

mahw-harddu, to wipe out. 
mukhtFn'y absolute, a free agent. 

\ filial mukhtalif, diverse, various. 

t 

C.^(V 0 rnuddaty a space of time. 

^4^ madJif praise, eulf>gy, encomium. 
inadrasa^ a college, school. 
mudda*tf plaintiff, accuser. 


j/iL« masKr, menUoned, afotmid. 


mard^ me, to me. 

murdfa^Ot a law-suit. 
martaba, step, dignity, a lime 

* 

*4^ marpya, an elegy, a funeral oration 
•y mardt a man, a hero. 

mardum.^ a person, man. 
murdan, (root j^fo inir), to die. 
murda^ plur. miirda<jdn^ dead, 
j J/® marz o kuhwan empire, 
kingdom, territories, 
murgh^ a fowl, a bird. 

muxdfir, a traveller, a stranger. 
masdkhh habitations, dwellings 
< , r .****«< mast, intoxicated, wanton, furiems 
masft, intoxication, lust. 
masjid, a mosque, or any place 
of worship. 

yriashhara, a jester, a butf’oon. 
masfnn, humble, poor, wretched. 
masluht seized, stripped, erred. 
masnad, a throne, a prop, 

7nysht^ the fist, a blow. 
7)iasbgJnd, occupied, engased in. 
rnaslihwr, celebrated, notorious. 
u-A5»-l.ia/o a companion, a friend, 

courtier (Latin, comes.) 

ma slab at, good counsel, good 
policy, the best course to adopt or 
the best thing to be done. 
jyAic musairwh', a painter. 
maibohlK the kitchen. 
mytrib, a musician, a niln.strel 
jlk<« muttali\ inspecting, seeing 
ma\ with, in the company of. 

^forgiven, spared, free. 



\su 


( 


7nu*d7nala, transaction, affair. 
mu^ayanui seeing clearly. 
ma^zuTy excused, excusable. 
u-3jjx« ma*ruf, celebrated, well known. 
j*U/« mu^aHhUy a doctor, teacher, sage. 
ma'lumt known, evident. 
nia^ncty or ma^nu sense, meaning, 
fact, a sacred record. 

M ugh aL name of a Tartar or 
Scythian tribe, vulgarly MoguL 
mafhndt missing, not to be found. 
fnujiisy poor, indigent. 
mvjiis'iy poverty, destitution. 
mufidy useful, salutary. 
malmMy place, residence. 
mihdar, quantity, space, measure. 
mihrozy shears, scissors. 

J.diu mtilfaly locked, bolted ; stingy. 
magaVy but, unless, only. 
maga.% a fly. 

mnJalidty meeting, interview. 
vKiVuiiy accursed, the Evil One. 
J Ifl wauly wearied, vexed, 
till-* , property ; a country, king- 

dom; 7/irt///{,aking; inalakjun angel. 

rnumMifiy possible, practicable. 
marly the 1st pers. pronoun, I, 
wandtli, a proclamation. 

15^ /w w w ’fl / ,con ten tion, 1 i t igatioD. 

dJL3\j^ muiidlanhay quarrel, dispute. 
muntakhah^ a selection. 
munajjimy an astrologer. 
manzih an abode, a sf:.gi», j,n inn. 
c..i^^Lc mansahy a high station, dignity. 

man , prohibition, prevention. 
jUu<« minhdr, a beak, a bill 
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rnunhir, one who denies, refuses. 
mu-dkh^S^* taking satisfaction, 
calling to account. 

muwdfik, conformable to, like. 
mauty death. 

mujlhf cause, motive, reason. 

existing, found, ready. 
\^yOy^ maumfy praLsed ; described. 

rnaulareiy a doctor, lawyer. 

^yc mum or moniy wax, a wax candle. 
^^y^ fnarvhurn, imaginary, fancied. 
i^y^ rnu,ey hair, wool, fur. 

muhr, a seal, a signet ring; mihr 
friendship, love. 

rniltr-bciHy kind, beneficent. 
rnihluty delay, space of time, 
mihmdrty a guest, a stranger. 
mai, wine, spirituous liquor. 

^Ias> miydriy middle, interval, space, 

^ rnckhy a peg, a lent pin or poie. 

b ud, a negative particle, when placed. 

before adjectives, iKc. 

U^U ndhtndy not seeing, blinu 

vdchdr, helpless, without remedy. 
vdhalth, unjust, untrue. 

nd^iiah, displease 
ndhily a narrator, li^storian. 

»’wl3 nd-gdhy suddenly, unexpectedly. 
^ji3u ndlishy lamentation, complaint. 

vdlishi, a complainant, plaiutitf. 
,»b ndm- name, renown. 

I 

unmanliness, cowardii-e. 
^^b nduy a loaf, bread in general. 
nciyib, a lieutenant, deputy. 
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OW najrdt freedom, salvation, escape. | 
nadim, a companion, a courtier. 
nazr^ a present or olferiDg. 

7iar, a male. 

nazd^ near, about, in the posses- 
sion of. 

nazdik^ near, close to. 
ty 7iaz*, removal ; no 2 ^* 

last breath, the soul's depariu... 
nhhaf^ affinity, connection. 
7us/idn, a trace, mark. 
ymhrintda7it to place* cause to 
sit down; also 

nishustan or nhhhlan (r. 
ttislnn), to sit, stop, settle. 

{ «/.>;/*, the half, middle. 

HOsViatt udvice, sermon. 

7ia^ar^ the sight, the eye. 

,*^0 nu^m^ p< .perity, good fortune. 

in matt a blessing, favour, pros- 
perity, good fortune. 

gain, profit, advantage. 
naj'ahdt mainttnjince, salary. 
nnldmsht a painter. 
ciii> naltd, ready money, cash. 

nulisht a painting, a picture. 
nulsFiri^ tl. inage, deficiency, loss. 
s'iiij nuhta, a po;i»t, a quaint saying. 
^liC^ n%(jdh% look, observation; ingnh- 
ddshtan, to watch over, preserve ; 
nnjdh-ddi't a j>reserver; also used as 
an interjection, beware! have a care! 
nainhZt prayer, worship. 
namudt an appearance, index. 

namudan, to appear, to shew, 
to make. 


naw, new, fresh, young. 

C-oy naubat, time, turn, opportunity. 

navishtan (r. of navis), to 

write ; also nabishtan, 

Naushirawdn, name of a 
Persian king, famed for equity, 
jiy naukar, a servant, slave. 

SjjuM.3y navimnda, a writer. 

^0 the negative particle, not; nuh, nine. 
^4^1^ nihddan, to place, put, apply, 
uloly nhjdbai, the office of a deputy 
niz, also, even, likewise. 
ntsf, he, she, it, is not. 
nek, good, beautiful, right. 

nek’Udmt, fame, renown. 
neko, good, excellent. 
nay am, I am not. 

^ ntm, the half, the middle. 


j wa (sometimes o), and, but. 

\m n'd, back, reverse. 

nmyas, back, returned. 

events, occurrences. 
rcajab, a span, about nine inchtvw 
ivajh, face, mode, manner. 

Tvazarat* the office of a waz~tr. 
y.y wazir, a minister, king's vicegerent, 
rvasf, description, ciuality. 
irain or watan, one’s native coun- 
try, home, birthplace. 

ivada, a promise, a vow, a pledge 
ivu*z, a sermon, admonition, lecture, 
lij ivofa, fidelity, sincerity. 
n'ttfdt, death, decease. 
v'aht, time, hour, oeuson. 
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fpa^U, Bn agenti hamesha, always. 

Mf, dd pcirs. p^on. hie, flbe, it» Aam-tn, even this, this viry. 

? ^ ^ Indiau, a Hindu. 

* JELmdustaut ?ndia. 

JStdrnn^ a man's pame; JEEdrun- I A^nas;, yet, still, at present 
ar^rashtd, ** Harun the Wise/’ one hangdmy time, season. ^ 

of the Khat\fast of Baghdad. hawd^ the; air, the skv. 

^ ^ haiw^ ridicule, satire, lampoon. ^ at all, in the least 

liai% every, each. 

^OTchand^ although, notwitb ^ 

. etandiag. either, or. 

S:;a^ Karchu whatsoever. memory, remembrance 

; ’ karkit every one who, whosoever. a memorial, 

i s\i^ kargdht every Ume, whenever. ® friend. 

^ hargizt ever, at all, on any account yEftan^ to find, obtain. 

^ HurmuZf name of a Persian king. that is to say, namely. 

; hazdr, a thousand. y«i»»» certainty, for certain. 

flight, defeat ^ y«^» one, a c>r an ; some 

f " ^iS<yi>h Aa.9tan, to be, to exist; a defective joined to the following word; a 
I • verb (vide | 48, 6 ). \^- yak-jdt in one place, togethei 

i eight p^„yah-diram, a dirarh, a small 


^ yS$ either, or. 

(^b ydd, memory, remenribrance 
jl?i)b yddgdTy a memorial, 
jb yar, a friend. 


even, also; together. 


yoAtn, certainty, for certain. 

(i^lb yaht one, a e/r an : sometime 
joined to the following word ; as, 
yak-jdt in one place, together. 
y(ik-diramf a dirarn, a small coin 
yak-digar, one another 


Aam-57i,that very, even that; harn- Jb-4. y<^k-sal, one year, u twelvem<mtli 
f-' ^OH-damt that very instant ^^***^, ycLksdrit equal, similar, identical 

hamchut even as, like; hamchunnn, yak-hazar, a thousand, 

such as that even so. yak-yak or yah-ba-yah 

ham-rdh^ a companion, along with. one by one, individually, one afte 

ham-sdya, a neighbour 
hama, all. every one. 


another. 









